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For a boy's will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thou^ts." 
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CHAPTER I 

/ 

THE WOMAN BY THE ROADSIDE . ^ 

THERE were two events that stood out promi- 
nently in the first twelve years of Christopher 
Dunham's life. The first was his discovery that 
money, in addition to being a useful medium of 
exchange, is also a standard of value and the 
product of the sweat of somebody's brow, either 
the owner's or someone subject to the owner's sua- 
sion, moral or otherwise. If it hadn't been for 
this first event, it is doubtful if the woman would 
have found the time, the place, and Christopher 
properly conjoined when she came driving down 
the road that led past the " store " and so out to 
the prairie, beyond which lay the rest of the 
world. And the coming of the woman was the 
second event. 

Christopher wanted a bicycle, one of the im- 
proved pneumatic-tired, diamond-framed, unat- 
tainable kind of safeties on which the Terrible 
Swede, Little Jimmy Michaels, and Jack Swinton, 
the county champion, rode to victory. Christo- 
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pher's father had never been known to turn his face* 
away from any of the ordinary necessities of boy- 
hood, but a bicycle was real money. Therefore, 
he made Christopher the first financial proposal 
that young American had ever received. 

" Bicycles cost a lot of money, son," said his 
astute father, " and I don't see what good it will 
be on Illinois roads, but I'll tell you what I'll do. 
You cut all the thistles in the pasture, and I'll buy 
you a bicycle. And mind you tell me if you find 
any Canadians. Salt's the only thing that will do 
the business for a Canadian." 

Christopher considered the situation gravely. 
Cutting thistles was usually a function of Bill, the 
hired man — as one of the light tasks with which 
farmers beguile their helpers into thinking that 
they are resting on rainy days and between more 
important matters, such as harvesting and thresh- 
ing. This phase of the situation presented itself 
to Christopher. What would become of Bill if 
the prime occupation of his leisure hours was thus 
wrested from him ? Would he not be taking the 
bread from the mouth of an honest workingman? 
And would not the entire social fabric be seriously 
shaken by this blow at its foundation stone — the 
inalienable right of every man in his job ? Not all 
the ramifications of the subject were clear in 
Christopher's mind, but he was sure, at least, that 
his undertaking some of Bill's staple duties was a 
serious matter. 

Christopher's father merely laughed when this 
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THE WOMAN BY THE ROADSIDE 3 

view of the matter was solemnly laid before him 
by the boy. 

** Never you mind, young man. I'll take care 
of Bill. If worst comes to worst, I'll make him 
foreman of thistle-cutting and set him to watching 
you. If you want a bicycle, you'll have to make 
it/' 

" But I don't want to make it; I want to buy it. 
They keep just the kind I want at Stimson's." 

" Right you are. And the way for you to make 
a bicycle for the man who sells them to Mr. Stim- 
son is to shoulder your hoe and march down into 
the pasture." And Christopher departed, much 
mystified but still confident enough in his father's 
wisdom to trust it to gather a bicycle from thistles. 
Now cutting thistles is hard work if you once 
admit to yourself that it is work at all. But if 
each thistle is an Indian or a wolf or a bad man, 
the problem becomes far simpler. To be sure 
much time is wasted in crawling carefully up be- 
hind a stump in order to surprise a large camp of 
Indians buried in slumber, or in running madly for 
a tree to escape a peculiarly ill-tempered timber 
wolf, afterwards sneaking back stealthily to catch 
him unawares while he is rending large pieces of 
bloody flesh from a fat buck he has just pulled 
down, but anything that adds pleasure to work is 
quite worth while for its own sake, even if it re- 
duces the per capita performance of the things in 
hand. 
Then in addition to the slaughter of Indians 
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and wolves, varied with occasional stalking of deer 
or giraffe, when one happened upon an extra large 
mullein stalk, there was the frequent necessity of 
rest when one could lie on his back on the soft 
grass and watch the clouds sailing over and won- 
der about where they came from and whether they 
were real thunder caps and what a thunder cap 
was and what a fine thing it would be to step out 
of a balloon and climb around on that biggest 
one of all. 

There was that old coal mine in the west pasture 
where a gray fox once lived. No one had seen the 
fox, but skeptics had only to be shown the hole 
into the mine, almost large enough for a small cat 
to crawl through, to be immediately convinced. 
On the hill back of the coal mine a house once 
stood and an apple tree or two still marked the 
site. The apples were small and sour, but after 
you had worried down eight or ten you knew you 
had eaten something, which is always a satisfac- 
tion. 

Still farther on was the hazel brush where his 
father once came upon a real wolf eating a real 
pig. It was some years before, and the wolf was 
clearly a stranger in the neighborhood, and had 
been shot within a week after the affair with the 
pig, but Christopher would not have removed the 
atmosphere that hung around the wooded hollow 
for a crate of bicycles. To stand on the very spot 
and peer cautiously about and imagine various 
creepy imaginings was almost as good as being a 
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THE WOMAN BY THE ROADSIDE $ 

pioneer with a flintlock musket and a cabin full of 
ragged children to protect. 

Those were a few of the by-occupations that 
lightened the labor of cutting thistles. Christo- 
pher was beginning to think that making bicycles 
wasn't such an unattractive industry after all. At 
the exact moment when the woman came down 
the road and into this story he was over the fence 
by the roadside in a battle to the death with Red- 
eyed Mike of Roaring Gulch, Mike being an espe- 
cially sturdy, wide-spreading cockle-burr with roots 
like iron. Christopher was darting in and out 
and dealing deadly blows with his hoe and utter- 
ing sharp cries of rage and satisfaction through his 
clenched teeth. 

Suddenly the rattle of wheels smote through the 
mist of battle that enveloped him and he turned to 
behold the woman. She sat on the back seat of a 
surrey, evidently a " livery-rig " from the indiffer- 
ent slouching pose of the driver on the front seat. 
A man sat beside her, but Christopher was only 
dimly aware of him and had no occasion to remem- 
ber him until long afterwards. The woman held 
his eyes, but he saw only that she was beautiful, 
with a beauty that was new to him. Good looks in 
that land of hard work and plain living, where 
" dressing up " and feeling miserable were synony- 
mous terms, were usually associated with the fresh- 
ness of youth and ceased to be of great importance 
when one had attained the dignity of matrimony. 

But this woman was as undeniably beautiful as 
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she was unquestionably far past youth and its 
freshness. That much he felt rather than knew. 
Then he dropped his eyes and dug a hole in the 
ground with his bare toe and wished he could crawl 
into it and hide. He, a boy, had been caught red- 
handed at the game of being a man and his boyish 
soul was shamed. 

He felt her eyes upon him and the color crept 
up under his tan and freckles. 

Then she spoke. "What is your name, my 
boy?" 

Christopher raised his eyes again and the strange 
feeling came to him that hers was more than the 
ordinary curiosity of townfolks who delighted to 
embarrass bashful country boys. She asked as 
though she really wanted to know and had some 
genuine reason back of her question. 

** Christopher Dunham, ma'am." 

"And your father? Is he living?" 

" Yes, ma'am," wonder beginning to conquer 
even his bashfulness. 

The woman's level gaze was upon him, but he 
felt himself growing cool and steady as though he 
braced his boyish body for a struggle. For the 
first time in his life something stirred within him 
that was not memory, but which yet seemed akin 
to it. Christopher had never heard of subliminal 
consciousness, and he could not have defined it if 
he had, but the thing that was struggling in his 
mind was none the less very perplexing. It was 
absurd that he should ever have seen this woman 
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before, but somewhere in the depths of him some- 
thing stirred at the look of her and the sound of 
her voice. Never among the quiet, hard-working 
farmers' wives of his acquaintance had he known 
anyone like her, yet she provoked in him a new 
feeling of restlessness that was half longing and 
half repulsion. 

" Did you ever see me before? " The wOTian 
leaned toward him to ask the question, as though 
she both hoped for and feared the answer. Her 
manner, kind, encouraging, almost companionable, 
her voice low and pleasant but clear, gave him 
courage. He looked her straight in the eyes and 
the strange feeling stirred again in his brain. But 
his straightforward mind could not put words to 
anything so fleeting and formless and he answered 
as he thought, directly and simply : 

" No, ma'am." 

" Never? Think hard. Did you ever see this 
before? " and she dangled a tiny watch, set with 
white stones that flashed in the sun before his eyes. 
Its brilliancy held him and he answered more 
slowly but still in the negative. 

" Did you ever hear your — your father speak 
of Mrs. Burroughs? " 

This time he was sure of his ground. The 
name was like nothing in the category of his ac- 
quaintances and his ** No " came promptly. 

" Never heard it in all your life? " 

" No, I never heard it." 

The woman sank back in her seat and the in- 
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terest faded from her face. She half turned to 
the man who sat beside her : 

" It's absurd, of course, but do you think it's 
at all possible ? He should be about this one's age 
and the eyes, the face, the voice, — it's all there. 
If it wasn't so impossible." 

The man made a gesture of good-natured im- 
patience. 

" Nonsense, mother. You've got that man on 
your brain. The boy's as hopelessly lost as Char- 
ley Ross. And what difference does it make? 
He had the right to do as he pleased with the boy. 
What would you do if your wild guess were 
right?" 

** Nothing," and she dropped her hands into 
her lap with an air of abandoning a hard problem. 
** Nothing, but we should know, anyway, and that 
would be something." 

The man laughed. ** Upon my soul, mother, 
if you had been Eve, you would have cut down 
the tree to find out what made the apples grow. 
Eating just one would have been only a nice be- 
ginning for you. Let's get on. That train 
won't wait for us. If the boy's alive, he'll come 
out of his hole when the time ccxnes, and if he 
isn't" — a shrug of his shoulders finished the sen- 
tence. 

The boy watched them as the surrey creaked 
along the dusty road until a little hill hid them 
from him. Even then he stood staring at the 
notch in his horizon line where they had disap- 
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p eared. Not for years afterwards was he able 
to analyze his thoughts — or rather his bewilder- 
ment. He had seen many things before that he 
could not understand, but his ignorance in those 
other cases was simply a dead, blank barrier that 
he hoped sometime to see over or clamber around. 
Now he was facing a wall with chinks in it through 
which he caught flashes of light — nothing sub- 
stantial or real — only amorphous visions that 
merely suggested instead of bodying forth life and 
action. 

Older men than hie had puzzled over that strange 
freak of the brain that holds up to view vague, 
shifting figures, only to snatch them away before 
we have tied them down and given them a name 
and a place. Had he been one of those older 
ones, he might have reasoned learnedly with him- 
self about the subliminal self, the operations of 
the law of association of ideas, or even perhaps 
have dipped into occult lore and probed fear- 
somely into the possibilities of reincarnation. But 
being only a boy, he had no command of high- 
sounding terms with which to conceal from him- 
self the profundity of his own ignorance. 

He had never seen either the man or the woman 
before — of that he was sure, yet something in the 
woman's look and voice spoke to something in 
him that struggled vainly to answer. 

The zest was gone out of his game; life had de- 
parted from the weedy, sunsmitten pasture. Aim- 
lessly he wandered through the still, yellow haze 
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of the afternoon, striking here and there at inso- 
lent, purple-blossomed thistles that were thistles 
only now and no longer Indians or bold, black- 
bearded bad men or ravening wolves. 

That night, after many false starts, he put his 
wonder into words. His father sat smoking on 
the narrow front porch, and inside, Hilda, the 
Swedish hired girl, chanted sadly over her sup- 
per dishes. Christopher sat on the lower step of 
the porch with his chin in his hands, and sought 
for words in which to crystallize the curious prob- 
lem that weighed upon him. 

" Dad, what does it mean when you know that 
you know something you don't know? " 

His father smiled quizzically at the question. 

** Well, son, I should say that it meant indiges- 
tion or a leaning toward higher criticism." 

Christopher saw a new lead and pounced upon 
it. ** What's higher criticism, then? " 

His father laughed outright. " You have me 
there, son. Usually though, I think, a higher critic 
is a chap who says that all the things you think are 
nonsense and offers you a new brand of nonsense 
to take the place of the things you think are 
sense." 

This was very baffling and unsatisfactory to a 
small mind groping for the solution of a problem 
it could not state clearly. But his father's queer 
and mystifying command of awe-inspiring words 
suggested a new mystery that suddenly presented 
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itself to him as having a possible relation to his 
experience of the afternoon. 

** Father 1 " with sudden emphasis. 

" Yes, son." 

** Where did we come from? " 

The blunt question, apparently so easy of an- 
swer, had at least the merit of arousing his father 
from the lethargic comfort into which Hilda's 
good supper had thrown him. His pipe came 
from between hi^ lips now and he sat upright. 

** Why, what do you mean, boy? Where did 
we come from?" 

" Yes. We haven't lived here always, have 
we?" 

The father parried the boy's question with an- 
other, studying the small, earnest face meanwhile. 
** What makes you think we haven't? " 

This time it was the boy who evaded. " Oh, 
lots of things. You don't talk like other people 
for one thing. Then the books you read. No- 
body else has them and nobody else can talk about 
the things you do. And then — well, anyway 
you're different. And you make me be different. 
Other people don't care how their children talk, 
except, of course, that they won't let 'em swear 
— if they know it — " with a conmiendable effort 
at entire truthfulness. 

" Doc Owens says you're the best educated man 
he knows and the preacher sets — sits — and talks 
to you by the hour. And they don't know half 
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the things you do either. Where did you learn 
it all?" 

The father was on his feet now and pacing up 
and down the narrow space of the porch. His 
hands were clenched behind his back, his fingers 
closely interlaced, and his teeth were set hard on 
the stem of his pipe. The boy watched him stride 
to and fro, and the look of wonder deepened on 
his face. Back and forth, back and forth, the man 
tramped, his chin on his breast and his forehead 
drawn together until the space between his eyes was 
narrowed to a line. The boy sat and watched him, 
scarcely breathing. For some reason he could not 
know, the question he had flung into the still pool 
of his father's memory had sent forth widening rip- 
ples of anxiety — perplexity even. The minutes 
passed as the two wrestled each in his own way — 
the one with his ignorance, the other perhaps with 
his knowledge. The occasion seemed slight 
enough on the face of it, but the stuff of tragedy 
is often woven from the flimsiest materials of 
every day. 

Neither knew how long they remained thus, 
poised on the brink of the world-old conflict be- 
tween youth and age, youth striving to wrest the 
precious fruits of knowledge from the hands of 
age before boyish appetite has learned the hard 
lessons of judgment and discretion. 

The pacing of the older man came to an end 
and he faced the boy with his shoulders squared, 
and an attempt at lightness in his tone. 
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** How long have you been thinking of these 
things, Chris? And how have you happened to 
speak of them to-night? " 

" Oh, I've known for a long time that we were 
different, somehow, but I haven't thought much 
about it till this afternoon." 

" And why this afternoon? " 

The boy drew a long breatfi, and then came his 
story. The father heard him through, his eyes 
on the boy's face, his hands clenched again behind 
his back. The slow monotone of Hilda's sad 
Swedish chant made a dull background to die boy's 
picture of the woman who had ccHne down the 
road and paused to throw the first shadow of doubt 
across his life, and then vanished again over the 
hill. It was as though the placid fates that were 
measuring and clipping the garment of his life 
in commonplace pattern had been pushed aside 
for one vivid instant by one who had knowledge 
of a more complex and difficult design in which 
a greater destiny had intended that the garment 
should be woven. 

It was a short story and when Christopher had 
finished he glanced up timidly, half expecting 
grave reproof for furnishing so little fire to justify 
the smoke he had raised. But there was no re- 
proof in his father's eyes — only grave concern. 
Again he resumed his pacing to and fro, but only 
for two or three turns. 

** Which way did you say they went? " he asked 
as he halted. 
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** Toward Yorkville. The man said something 
about catching a train." 

" Then they're not coming back? " There was 
relief in the man's voice. 

" I don't know. They didn't say anjrthing 
about it. Why? Do you want to see her? " 

" Oh, not specially. I just thought if people 
were going around the country putting queer ideas 
into small boys' heads and egging them on to pester 
their poor old fathers with their hard questions, 
someone ought to do something about it, that's 
all." 

" But, father, where did we come from? You 
haven't told me that." 

The man made a gesture of good-humored im- 
patience. " Chris, you're worse than a cockle- 
burr. There's nothing mysterious about us. We 
came out here from Pennsylvania when you were a 
bit of a shaver — three or four years old — and 
we've lived here ever since. As for my tremen- 
dous learning, there's nothing mysterious about 
that either. My father intended me for a lawyer, 
and sent me to college. But I was lazy, and spent 
more time reading the books I liked than in study- 
ing what my professors thought I ought to like. 
The consequence was that I barely scraped through 
to my diploma and I balked absolutely at the idea 
of chaining myself down to three years of Black- 
stone and making a living for the rest of my life 
off the quarrels of my neighbors. Then my father 
died, and I took my share of his estate and came 
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out here and setded down. I haven't made much 
of a fortune, but I've kept out of jail and I've 
never helped anyone else to get in. And there 
you are." 

Christophei: sat silent. He was answered, but 
not entirely. It was not that he doubted his fa- 
ther's word, but grown men have a way of bridging 
over wide gaps in the narrative with a word or a 
wave of the hand where the inquiring mind of a 
small boy wants to see every step of the way. He 
had a suspicion that his problem was being trifled 
with and he pondered the mathematics of the situ- 
ation. 

" How old are you, father? " 

" Nearly fifty, son," and the man touched his 
gray hair with humorous sadness. " I'm getting 
to be an old man fast." 

" And I was four years old when we came out 
here?" 

The father saw the drift of the questions, but it 
was too late to stop it. " Yes." He spoke barely 
above a whisper. 

" That makes ten — no, nine — years ago, don't 
— doesn't it?" 

" Yes," again the whispered monosyllable. 

"And people are generally young when they 
graduate from college, aren't they? " 

" Generally." The man raged at himself in- 
wardly for not suspecting that the boy's alert mind 
would detect the hiatus in the narrative. 

" How old were you when you graduated? " 
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The questioner was relentless as a Grand Inquisi- 
tor. 

" Twenty-two, I think. Yes, twenty-two." 
" But you haven't told me anything about the 
time between. Where were you then? " 
" Chris, Chris, do you doubt my word? " 
" No, father, but — but I want to know." 
** There's nothing to know, son. I tried a num- 
ber of things, my father's business, loafing, knock- 
ing about — doing many things and nothing well. 
Most of the time I was fussing around the garden 
and orchard and pretending to manage one of my 
father's farms." 

" And then you married my mother? " 
The man brought his hands sharply together be- 
hind his back and into his face came the look of 
one suddenly stricken by a rough hand. Nurses 
in hospitals know that look and lawyers and judges 
have seen it in the courtroom. It comes only to 
those who have felt the twinge of a wound — of 
the body or the soul. For a full minute he stood 
and stared straight ahead with such an expression 
of dumb agony in his eyes that even the boy saw it 
and was sorry. 

When the man spoke again his voice was hard 
and husky. 

" Yes, then I married your mother 1 Your 

mother I " He smote his hands together in front 

of him. " Great God, boy, have you no mercy? 

Why do you torment me with these questions ? " 

The man's sudden burst of passionate sorrow 
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struck the boy dumb and ashamed. He could not 
say he was sorry. The ordinary words of apol- 
ogy were too small for such a crisis, and he could 
only sit still and tremble at the sight of his quiet, 
self-controlled father so torn by emotions and 
thoughts that were beyond his boyish understand- 
ing. 

By degrees the man's passion subsided and he 
turned to the boy with a laugh that came from dry 
lips. " Fm sorry, my boy. I didn't mean to 
break out in that violent way, but you hurt me 
horribly. 

" There, there, son, don't take it to heart," as 
tears gathered in the boy's eyes despite his sturdy 
efforts to keep them in. " It's all right. A man 
has troubles that a boy can't understand, and I 
know you didn't mean to hurt me." 

Now it was the man who was ashamed. 
** Sometime, I'll tell you the whole story, when 
you're old enough to understand it and I'm old 
enough to behave better over it. That woman's 
got on my nerves, I guess. We don't know her, 
Chris, and she doesn't know us. You reminded 
her of someone she used to know, and like a 
woman, she scented a mystery. As though there 
could be anjrthing mysterious about a plain Illinois 
farmer and his freckle-faced son." This time the 
laugh came more easily and the boy ventured to 
smile mistily in response. 

** Come, Chris, let's forget her. And now it's 
time small boys and old men were in bed, if the 
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thistles and bicycles of the world are to be attended 
to properly." 

Chris rose obediently and marched upstairs to 
bed and to sleep that not even strange problems 
and fugitive glimpses of things that he thought he 
knew and knew he didn't know had power to dis- 
turb. 



CHAPTER II 

THE FOLLIES OF YOUTH 

TT was not an easy task for Christopher to for- 
^ get the woman by the road. For many days 
she was uppermost in his waking thoughts and 
vague suggestions of her flitted though his dreams. 
More than once his father eyed him with worried 
solicitude as he sat on the steps of the porch in 
the evening with his small chin propped on his 
hands and his eyes staring unseeingly at the 
ground. Little by little, however, the memory of 
the strange woman grew dim, until she remained 
only as an occasional misty background to his 
wandering, boyish thoughts of life, and himself 
and his ambitions for the future. 

Little by little, too, his wonder about his fa- 
ther died down. If a mystery was wrapped in 
those intervening years between his father's grad- 
uation from college and his own birth it rather in- 
creased than diminished his boyish affection and 
respect. It became only an additional reason to 
distinguish his learned father from their hard- 
working, commonplace neighbors — a veil of ro- 
mance to shroud the plainness of their lives. 

To be sure he never spoke of it to his school- 
mates, but it was none the less a source of satis- 
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faction and pride, more to be cherished as a mark 
of family distinction than a funeral or the arrival 
of a new baby in less fortunate families. 

So, too, the older man's superior knowledge 
became an accepted fact, so that it was no cause of 
surprise when his father turned to him one evening 
and asked suddenly: 

** Chris, how would you like to go to college? " 

Would he like to go to college ? What a ques- 
tion! He knew the college with its high-arched 
elms lining the broad walk up to the old Main Hall 
that was sacred with the veneration that belongs 
to a half-century of useful existence. He had 
seen the students, too, boys and girls, wonderfully 
gay and sophisticated and fashionable to his coun- 
try mind, some of the boys very impressive in 
their gray cadet uniforms. He knew that a real 
army officer was sent by the United States Gov- 
ernment to make citizen soldiers of them, and the 
drill on the campus that he had seen once had 
seemed to him beyond compare. He had heard 
from his father of West Point and of the machine- 
like perfection of the cadet battalion there, and 
the same infallible authority had told him of the 
traditions of bravery on a thousand battlefields 
that hung over the Gordon Highlanders and the 
Black Hussars, but they were only names, high- 
sounding, but dulled by distance, while the Schuy- 
ler Cadets were a very present and tangible 
reality. 

He had no particularly clear idea of the history 
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and performances of the Old Guard, but if he had 
been given his choice he would unhesitatingly have 
chosen to enroll himself among these Illinois 
youngsters in the tight-fitting gray blouses. To 
die at Waterloo was all very fine for those who 
had an eye on history, but to live and march be- 
fore the admiring crowds in the Decoration Day 
parade was much more to the point for a young 
man who wanted martial glory and life at the 
same time. And now he was to be given a chance 
to take his place among those sturdy defenders of 
their country's flag and to sit at the feet of gray 
professors in dim old lecture halls and learn per- 
haps in time as much as his father knew. The 
best part of it all would be the coming home 
occasionally, grave, reserved, well-dressed, and 
deeply versed in all the fashionable lore of the 
college town, to impress the girls and irritate the 
boys with whom he had played at school and who 
probably still regarded themselves as his equals. 

So it was settled. Schuyler was to be the col- 
lege, of course. Harvard and Yale and Prince- 
ton were all very well for the pampered sons of 
millionaires, but the humble scion of a hard- 
handed farmer — even though a mystery hung 
about that farmer's life — could not better fit him- 
self for his life's battle than in the college which 
pious, canny pioneers had founded with prayer 
and shrewd investment in virgin prairie land. 

It is no part of this narrative to follow in de- 
tail the experiences of Christopher in all the years 
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of his prep, school and college life. Seven of 
them there were in all and every one a year of 
growth and activity. Ambitious he had been 
when he entered, but it was the ambition of a 
child who sees the future as a series of heroic pic- 
tures with himself always the central figure. For 
this harmless diversion of his leisure hours Chris- 
topher came gradually to substitute a definite de- 
sire for specific achievement. 

At that time and in that obscure comer of the 
educational world old ideals of scholarship still 
prevailed. At the head of the college was an 
old man, short of stature but with a great head 
and heart, who had borne a worthy part in the 
making of the Commonwealth, but whose proud- 
est boast was that he had been a friend of Lin- 
coln, the immortal. His most cherished piece 
of furniture was a hat rack that had stood in the 
hall of Lincoln's house at Springfield, and the 
first time that Christopher saw the interior of the 
president's house the old man made him hang his 
hat on the hook where Lincoln had been wont to 
place his and then lean over and peer into the tri- 
angular mirror in the middle of the rack as had 
been the absent-minded habit of the Emancipator. 

Besides the old president, there was the great 
triumvirate of veterans, graduates of the college 
in its early days, who had each given almost half 
a century of unselfish service to its upbuilding and 
to the upbuilding of the young manhood and 
womanhood that brought fresh life to the old halls 
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every autumn. Great men were they in every 
essential quality, save that their greatness had 
no shadowy reflection in income. Like Agassiz, 
whose pupil one of them had been for a few never- 
forgotten months of graduate study, they had no 
time to make money. 

These men set the pace for the thought of the 
college; in their lives was crystallized the philoso- 
phy of the institution. Even self-confident young 
professors who came to Schuyler fresh from re- 
search in the libraries and laboratories of univer- 
sities which were seeking to buy traditions as sex- 
tons strive to force the English ivy to grow in the 
dry prairie air, were soon made to feel the influ- 
ence of these obscure great men, who had made 
much manhood and womanhood but little money, 
and were at once subdued and exalted by it. The 
boys and girls who were plunged fresh-souled and 
impressionable into this atmosphere, where prin- 
ciples were held as standards of daily life and not 
as so many relics to be exhibited on occasions of 
public rejoicing as the bones of a saint are brought 
to view on his natal day, could not help breathing 
it into their minds as they breathed in the oxygen 
and hydrogen of the air. 

Some of them, to be sure, came from homes 
more sophisticated and skeptical than the average, 
and affected to scoff at the Spartan simplicity and 
high idealism of Schuyler. Others came under 
its influence only for a time, to have its effect worn 
away by the hard scourging of necessity when 
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the college lay behind them. Others there were, 
however, who never lost it and for whom the 
vision of the great triumvirate of teachers with 
the little old man who had been a friend of Lin- 
coln in their midst never faded. 

To Christopher his entrance into Schuyler was 
the realization of his dreams. The idealism 
which his father had nourished carefully, the hun- 
ger for achievement and advancement which had 
been growing with the growth of his mind and 
body, found here its fit and proper food. Each 
year saw him more of an idealist, a more ardent 
believer in the divine power of service and sac- 
rifice to bring back the youth of the world, less 
patient with the theory that makes money the 
concomitant of all good as its love is the root of all 
evil. He stood high in his classes, but not too 
high; his sound body and active disposition made 
him athletic but not an athlete in anything ap- 
proaching the semi-professional sense to which 
the term is often degraded; above all, he was 
definitely and constantly conscious of the spiritual 
side of his nature without being professedly re- 
ligious. 

And so at twenty, in the middle of his sopho- 
more year, he surprised himself, his friends, and 
above all his father, by falling in love with an ac- 
tress. She was not much of an actress, to be sure, 
but Christopher thought he was very much in love, 
and never having had a secret in his life except 
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the mystery of his father's lost years, he was ut- 
terly open and shameless, Night after night 
found him well down in the front of the little 
theater where she was playing " leads " in the 
stock company that had found temporary rest 
for its feet and a slight easing of its treasurer's 
troubles in the town of Chatham. He had not had 
the courage yet to send flowers to her on the stage 
by an usher in the approved metropolitan fashion, 
but he carried them to her hotel in the afternoons 
and hung around the lobby in the hope of seeing 
her. To meet her and speak to her was beyond 
his wildest hopes, but the impossible happened in 
the most natural way in the world. 

Encouraged by the rising tide of real money 
that flowed into the box office the manager deter- 
mined to tempt fate and perhaps conquer fortune 
with a production of " The Soudan " with a full 
equipment of soldiers, horses and Fuzzies. But 
this required a small army of supers and the local 
manager confided to one or two of his acquaint- 
ances among the more dashing of the college 
boys that if eighteen or twenty academic aspirants 
for the buskin would present themselves at the 
stage door on a certain afternoon, ** there'd be 
something doing." 

Christopher's state of mind was matter for cur- 
rent gossip and crude humor at the college, and he 
was one of the chosen. The noise and tumult of 
the play, the glare of the footlights, the applause 
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that came from the dim cave beyond the band of 
brillant light at the front of the stage, were noth- 
ing to him. 

His eyes saw only a woman's face with a tip- 
tilted nose, a saucy mouth, and a dimple that came 
and went inconstantly as the moon peeping from 
behind clouds. The imagery is Christopher's, 
who rashly committed it to paper in somewhat 
shaky rhyme. When it was resurrected from 
the bottom of a bureau drawer a year later, he 
felt much as a man does when suddenly confronted 
with an unpaid bill a year overdue. 

But to return to the play! Christopher was a 
soldier of the Queen in a red coat two sizes too 
large for him. His trousers were his own, as 
the wardrobe of the theater did not provide for 
the legs of supes whose places were well in the 
background. He was armed with a double-bar- 
reled, breech-loading shotgun, whose most sangui- 
nary use hitherto had been the slaughter of ducks. 
But what were clothes or arms or scenery or 
applause to him? Marie was on the same stage 
with himi and sometimes only an arm's length 
away. 

It should be mentioned that her name on the 
billboards was Marie Lenholme. 

The end of the play came much too soon and 
when she, the divine she, came off after the last 
curtain, Christopher was standing in the wings 
blocking her way to the dressing room she shared 
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with the other women of the company. She 
stopped her rush abruptly and stared. 

" Well 1 " she demanded, in a tone of hostility. 

Christopher reddened and his hands shook, 
but he stood his ground. " Miss Lenholme," he 
said in an unsteady voice, ** I've often — I've seen 
— I mean I want to tell you how much I admire 
your acting. I — I — think you're splendid 1 " 

It was a very youthful speech and it was ab- 
surd to tremble so over it, but he meant it, and 
more. The girl looked at him curiously. Hers 
had been the hard life of the barnstormer, at 
home in many cities and towns and homeless in 
all. The stage-door Johnny was not new to her 
and she was well able to protect herself against 
his approaches or to meet him on his own ground 
and defeat him by her knowledge of the world 
and her frank use of it. 

But this boy was no stage-door Johnny. His 
sincerity was as plain as his youth. 

** I've wanted to tell you how much I like your 
acting," Christopher went on, a little more bravely 
now, " but this is the first chance I've had." 

" Thank you. I wish a few more people felt 
the same way." 

" Oh, I'm sure they do. I know they do." 

The girl shrugged her rounded shoulders. 

" Then they're mighty close-mouthed about it." 
She moved as though to push by him, 

'* Miss Lenholme," — hurriedly — "I want — 
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won't you — can't I — Oh, I mean. Fd like to 
come and see you. May I ? " 

The simple, innocent, respectful directness of 
this boyish appeal to the child of the stage, one of 
the. tawdry playthings of the world, was matter 
for laughter or tears indifferently. It moved 
Marie to neither, only to a slow smile. 

" Of course. If you want to come, you may. 
Any afternoon you like. My daylight engage- 
ments are not numerous, except for rehearsal. If 
Fm at the theater, I won't be at the hotel, and if 
I ain't I will be." 

With which cryptic utterance she brushed by 
him and vanished through the door of the narrow, 
crowded dressing room. Christopher slipped out 
of his overgrown red coat and into his ordinary 
clothes, but his ordinary self was leagues away. 
Presumably he touched the sidewalk occasionally 
on his way to his room, but he was not conscious 
of it. Nor was he much more aware of undress- 
ing and tumbling into bed. Falling asleep was 
even more of an indeterminate process than usual, 
so easily did he shade off from thoughts of his 
divinity to dreams of her. The next morning he 
was disquieted to discover that he had slept so 
soundly and so long that the first bell for eight 
o'clock recitations was ringing, and nothing but 
long practice in the art of hurried dressing and 
the shortness of the walk to the college saved him 
from the fate of the foolish virgins. 

Through the recitation *' Marie — this after- 
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noon — this afternoon — Marie " ran like a soft 
undercurrent to the drone of students' voices and 
the occasional sharper snap of the professor's ques- 
tions. If he had been called on, nothing could 
have saved him from blank failure. Chapel 
pulled him together a little with its quieter atmos- 
phere of reverence and inspiration and he made his 
stumbling way through the duties of the morning, 
shaving disaster two or three times, but never 
meeting it. 

Then it was noon and the day's work was done. 
Dinner at the boarding club lasted for a full week 
that day and after two or three eternities and a 
couple of aeons had passed and been forgotten 
it was two o'clock. Two o'clock, and she said 
any afternoon 1 That could mean nothing but 
this afternoon and this very hour. Questions of 
calling etiquette and dress bothered him little. 
If it had been evening, he might have longed for 
a dress suit, but in Chatham what one wore in 
the morning one wore in the afternoon. The 
frock coat was the symbol of Sabbath peace and 
discomfort, unless one happened to be a minister 
making his parochial calls, a young lawyer trying 
his first case in court, or a seller of patent medi- 
cines. 

So Christopher gave his hair an extra dab with 
the brush, slapped at the collar of his coat with 
a whisk broom, eyed his shoes doubtfully, and set 
forth. Three times he walked past the door of 
the hotel before he found the courage to go in. 
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He gave his name at the desk in a voice that 
seemed to resent being torn loose from the soles 
of his shoes, and he burned for physical revenge 
on the clerk for the wink with which that worthy 
favored him. 

"Going up to see Lenholme, eh?" with a 
knowing leer. Christopher could only nod. 
" Got past the flower stage? Well, well, I was 
young once myself. I know how it is." 

The clerk could boast of at least four more 
years than Christopher, but the fashion and glit- 
ter of hotel life in an Illinois town soon turn the 
wine of pleasure sour and bring gray hairs and 
wrinkles on the temperament of the most buoy- 
ant. Christopher longed to slay the clerk or walk 
away from him, but pride held him chained at 
the desk with a poor assumption of nonchalance 
until his name should elicit some response from 
his inamorata. 

The clerk held on with his airy badinage. 
** You college fellows are the gay dogs, though. 
Six or seven a day to see Lenholme. And fruit 
and flowers and candy 1 Oh, myl Yes, sir. 
Room with bath? Yes, sir. Twenty-five. 
Front 1 Yes, sirl Supper at six-thirty." He 
turned back from the rotund traveling man, whom 
he had thus labeled and ticketed and passed on, 
to the more congenial task of torturing Chris- 
topher. " Let's see, you're the fourth — no, the 
fifth to-day. But she wouldn't see 'em — not a 
one of 'em. Nothing but the coin goes with 
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her kind. If you haven't got a good roll to flash 
on her right at the start, you might as well run 
along and sell your papers." 

The reappearance of a bell-boy brought the 
torture to an end. 

'' This way. A hundred and one's her number. 
Two flights up and turn to the right," and even 
the bell-boy winked knowingly at Christopher as 
the latter turned towards the stairs. 

His blood was hot as he toiled upward. So 
this was the sort of treatment she was exposed 
to, was it? If her guests were so insulted, what 
about herself? Must her life be such a dreary 
desert of insult and innuendo? He did not know 
that the hotel clerk was yet to be born who would 
insult Marie Lenholme twice — and most of them 
paused long before the first attempt after one 
good look at her scornful eyes. Christopher 
paused outside Room loi and knocked timidly. 

" Come in." The voice was tired; the in- 
tonation flat and languid, and the scene that the 
opening of the door revealed like anything but 
the dainty pink and gold boudoir that his fancy 
had created. It was the ordinary bare, dieer- 
less, steam-heated hotel parlor with, four dingy 
plush-covered chairs, a marble topped oval center 
table, and three or four cheap prints on the walls. 
Strewn on two of the chairs were various arti- 
cles of woman's apparel; a pair of battered, run- 
down shoes stood by a half-open door through 
which appeared the disorder of a bedroom whose 
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occupant has so few clothes that it is hardly worth 
while keeping them in order. 

By the window sat " Lenholme " in a bedrag- 
gled skirt, whose dinginess matched the plush on 
the chairs, and a grimy, pink dressing sacque. 
Her feet were thrust into worn bedroom slippers 
and her body drooped listlessly with the weari- 
ness of utter exhaustion, mental and physical. 

She glanced over her shoulder as Christopher 
stood on the threshold. At sight of him her 
smile flashed out, the dimple twinkled, and in the 
radiance of the quizzical look she threw him 
Christopher's eyes were blinded to the dinginess 
of the room, the petticoat on the chair, and the 
disarray that was visible in the bedroom beyond. 
And that mass of reddish hair I Nothing could 
obscure its glory and no amount of tousling take 
from its charm. 

She clapped her hands softly like a pleased child. 
" Why, it's the little boy in the red coat. Who'd 
have thought you'd remember poor little me? 
Do come in and sit down, if you don't mind 
throwing a few rags on the floor." 

Christopher stood dumb before this welcome. 
Was this the hard, half-defiant woman who had 
confronted him in the wings the night before, or 
the sulky, tired girl his eyes had fallen on when 
he opened the door? This was a sprite, a tawdry, 
tousled Puck, a Pierrette minus the domino. 

" Oh, come in, come in. I don't eat little boys, 
at least not when they're good." And the smile 
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flashed on him and the dimple danced out for 
an instant. 

'* I was afraid you might be engaged. Other 
callers — somebody might — you're so — you 
know so many people." 

"Know so many people? I?" She pointed 
to herself with a sweeping gesture. " Why, I 
don't know a soul in this whole town except the 
rest of the company and Berkfield at the theater. 
And I don't want to know them any more than 
I have to, either, I can tell you. You're the first 
real human person I've seen to talk to since I 
asked a policeman the way to the Pennsylvania 
Ferry in New York. If I ever get back to Broad- 
way, I won't thank anyone to show me the way 
out of town." 

The clerk's tale of the shoals of callers that 
beset her every day was only high-class fiction 
then. Christopher's spirits rose. He had come 
in fear and trembling to pay court to a great lady 
and to be jostled by the throng of her admirers, 
and he found a lonesome, homesick girl in a faded 
pink dressing sacque with a dimple that came and 
went without warning and a crown of red hair. 

It is no matter what they talked about, harm- 
less, foolish, empty prattle of youth. She told 
him of the hardships of her life, lightly and dis- 
connectedly, and he listened with grave face and 
the presumptuous wish in his heart that he were 
able to take her out of it. That was harmless 
enough too. If a man were to be held responsible 
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for all the foolish messages that his heart sends 
to his brain between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five, the court of heaven would be continually oc- 
cupied with the trial of unconscious breaches of 
implied promises. 

Then she talked of Broadway, where fame and 
damnation wait side by side, and one is sometimes 
mistaken for the other, so close is their resem- 
blance; of the lure of the lights, the ruA and glit- 
ter of the gay crowds at night when the theaters 
are emptying and the blue vault of heaven re- 
sounds with the clang of trolley gongs, the honk 
of automobile horns, and the cries of hopeful cab- 
drivers. 

" Oh, it's heaven, I tell you, just heaven, to play 
on Broadway. I was there once In a show that 
lasted a week. Then the manager's backer de- 
cided that he'd rather lose his money on horse 
races where they set a new piece every afternoon, 
and we were lucky to get our week's salary. If 
I ever get back there, I'll stay if I have to do 
skirt dances and sell souvenir programmes be- 
tween the acts." 

Christopher didn't understand quite, but he 
sympathized. The great city drew him, too, but 
it was not of Broadway and its lights that he 
dreamed. To each one New York spells some- 
thing different, but her answer to the eager ques- 
tionings of all — idealists and money maniacs, 
workers and lotus-eaters — is often the same. 
She is the Sphinx of the New World, young as 
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the nation that has built her, old as human passion 
and greed and pity and remorse. 

Something of this was in Christopher's mind 
as he walked back to his room late in the after- 
noon. Marie Lenholme baffled and charmed him. 
Sophisticated far beyond his comprehension in 
many things, she had the naivete of a child in 
others. Where he moved slowly and seriously, 
she danced along with light step and careless 
glance. Perhaps where he would go steadily and 
with unfaltering tread, she might shrink back and 
cling to him. He was beginning to hope so. 

The next day found him again at her feet, and 
the next and the next, each time with greater con- 
fidence. The fourth day was Sunday and he took 
heart from her carelessly gracious reception of 
him and asked her for a walk. Brave with the un- 
ashamed courage of innocent youth, he led her 
down Main Street and up to the campus. Slowly 
they paced along the elm-arched walks, speaking 
little and then of nothing important. Chris- 
topher's heart was big with a sense of a coming 
crisis in his life. What was in Marie's no one 
knows ; perhaps she saw a crisis coming in her life 
too. 

Courage has its disadvantages and the man who 
violates the canons of his class and community will 
have many hours of remorse in private. Also the 
wireless telegraphy of bad news brings punish- 
ment fast on the heels of sin. When Christopher 
returned to his room after dinner on Monday 
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wondering what 'he could do to hurry the time 
around to two o'clock, he found his father sitting 
by the table and eyeing the text-books on whidi 
dust had begun to gather. Nemesis had arrived 
on schedule time. 



CHAPTER III 

LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM 

nr^HERE was no need or possibility of subter- 
-■■ fuge between these two. Only once had 
they played at the game of cross purposes, and 
ever since they had carefully avoided the oc- 
casion that had set them on to it. As they faced 
each other now in the neat, narrow room each 
saw a new look in the other's face but no lack of 
affection or frankness. 

"Who is she, son?" was the father's greet- 
ing. 

In the boy's mind there was no room for wonder 
at the swiftness with which the news had traveled. 

" The best girl in the world, dad." 

** Of course, but can't you be just a bit more 
specific, Chris? The world is full of * best girls.* 
She is good, too, as well as * best '? " 

The boy's face flamed at the implied criticism, 
and he answered briefly, " Good, too." 

" But who is she? Remember I've heard noth- 
ing but the barest fact. I've not come here to 
judge or to argue, but don't you think I have a 
right to know? " 

The color had faded from the boy*s face and 
his voice was steadier. ** I would have told you 

37 
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as soon as there was anything to tell. But there's 
nothing, really, dad, — yet." The father smiled 
a little at the boy's simple-minded honesty. 

"Nothing — yet," he mimicked. "But there 
will be as soon as you can have your way, eh, 
Chris? Is that it, my boy? " 

* Yes, father, I think so." 
And her name ? " 
Marie Lenholme." 
She is an actress ? " 
Yes." 

* Chris, Chris. What are you doing? You 
who are to be — " the father stopped the ruA 
of his words with a gasp. Then he finished 
lamely, " You're only a boy — a college boy — 
with his own way to make. What do you propose 
to do?" 

" Marry her if she'll have me." 

" Do you doubt that part of it? Pardon me, 
Chris, I don't mean just that. Any woman 
should be proud to marry you — sometime, but 
why this haste? You are neither of you decrepit 
yet. Can't you wait a little while? Marriage 
is for life, my boy, or it ougfit to be if it's the 
right sort. Any other kind is only a shadow — 
only an echo of the real music of life. Why can't 
you wait? " 

Chris drew his breath hard. ** I could wait 
forever. Fm thinking of her. If you could 
hear her talk of the life she's had — dragged 
about the country with cheap companies where 
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the only things worse than the men are the women 
and the only things worse than either are the 
men who try to speak to her at the stage-door or 
in the hotels; living in cheap hotels and cheaper 
boarding houses and traveling any way except de- 
cently. I want to take her out of It, to save her 
from all she has to suffer now." 

" Isn't that a little like giving her poison to 
keep her from being killed in a railroad wreck? 
I'm not laughing at you, Chris," to the boy's 
movement of impatience; "God knows, I never 
felt less like laughing in my life. I know you'll 
marry sometime, and I hope you will, but not 
now, my boy, not now. Help me to keep my 
trust!" 

It was a cry from the man's soul and the boy 
felt his eyes grow moist. *' You mean," he 
groped for the words, " do you mean you prom- 
ised my — my — < mother — something? " 

The father stared at him, awe in his face. 
" Why, how — what — has someone — " Then 
self-possession came to him again. ** Yes, Chris, 
yes, that's it. I promised your mother — every- 
thing,* boy, everything. I must keep faith with 
her. It's almost time to tell you of the promise, 
Chris, and I want you for myself till that time." 

It was eight years since they had faced each 
other on the narrow porch of the farmhouse and 
fought their battle over the strange woman by 
the roadside, but Chris felt again the thrill of 
mystery and wonder that had stiffened his small 
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spine then. Again, the plain, hard-handed 
scholar-farmer was the man of mystery with a 
buried past and strange hints of the future. 

" Father, I'll do anything I can to help you, 
but don't ask me to give her up. Could you have 
given my mother up? " 

The sadness of a life of renunciation was in 
the nirfn's face as he answered slowly : 

" I did give her up, son, and I gave her up for- 
ever. That's a long word, forever, and you can't 
find its definition in the dictionaries. You have to 
live it to define it. But that doesn't matter now. 
I've pretty nearly lived my life and it's you we're 
talking about. You've got to chart your own 
course, son, and all I can do is to teach you the 
few things I know about steering. Only be sure 
— mighty sure, Chris — that you take the right 
kind of passengers with you." 

" She's the right kind, there's no mistake about 
diat." 

"Will you make a bargain with me, Chris? 
Take me to see her. Let me talk with her alone. 
I'll do or say nothing unfair, tell her nothing but 
the truth, use no threats or bribes. Then if she 
tells you of her own free will not to come and 
see her any more, to forget her as soon and as 
completely as you can, promise me you'll take your 
medicine like a man. Will you do it, Chris? " 

Would he do it? His face cleared at the 
thought. What a bully old father it was I And 
what an easy way to the goall For she would 
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never tell him to forget her, of that he was sure. 
The sun might forget to rise to-morrow, the world 
might spin backward on its axis, and the Milky 
Way dissolve into nothingness, but of one thing 
he was sure. 

A little opposition is a great clarifier of the 
mental vision. Half an hour before Chds had 
been anything but sure of his lady love. In fact 
at times she had seemed decidedly weary of him 
and perhaps in time his disease would have run 
its course and disappeared, after the usual manner 
of youthful ailments, even widiout his father's in- 
terference, but just now he was as sure of her 
as he was of Heaven. 

** Come along, dad." His voice was abnormally 
gay from the reaction. ** It's as good as settled. 
When you see her, you won't say anything more 
about my giving her up. Grab your hat, quick I 
I was going to see her anyway, and she won't 
mind talking to you, too." 

He could afford to be even a little patronizing, 
so sure was he of victory. Dear old dad was a 
brick, but he didn't know much about women after 
all. The older man was a long time finding his 
hat. Perhaps the room was dark with the shades 
drawn so low, and perhaps it was the sudden rush 
of light when the shades were shot up to the 
very top of the window by an impetuous young 
hand that drew the elder man's brows together 
and half closed his eyes in that queer frown. 

Neither spoke of the girl on the walk down- 
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town. Chris pratded gayly of college and waved 
his hand easily to the groups of slouch-hatted, 
carelessly dressed young fellows they passed. 
The father nodded gravely now and then at the 
boy's sallies. A young professor, newly come 
from a great university in the East, looked after 
them with a smile. A country-bred student show- 
ing his farmer father about the college was his 
thought, and then in half apology to his own un- 
spoken conceit, he assured himself of the great 
mission of the fresh-water college in such in- 
stances. And the country-bred student and the 
farmer father went on their way, never guessing 
that they had furnished material for a whole 
paragraph in a certain semi-weekly letter to a cer- 
tain senior at Vassar. 

They came to the hotel and the clerk forbore 
this time to refer to gay college boys and con- 
tented himself with remarking to a convenient bell- 
boy as he watched the pair march steadily up the 
stairs : " He's brought the old man along to look 
her over. This is a good imitation of the real 
thing. Bless you, my children." 

The bell-boy dodged around the corner of the 
desk and stuck out his tongue at the witty clerk. 
Christopher was not the only one to fall a vic- 
tim to Marie. The bell-boy had little patience 
with such shilly-shallying. When a man was 
ready to be married the thing to do was to tuck 
the object of his desire under one arm and beat 
it for the preacher's. Then when he had the wed- 
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ding certificate safe in his inside pocket the old 
folks might howl. Bring his old man to " look 
her over " ? Not if he knew himself. 

But smug young professor's unspoken patron- 
age, clerk's amused comment, and bell-boy's silent 
contempt failed to touch the two who now stood 
outside Room loi. Christopher's knock was 
that of one who is sure of his welcome. He was 
almost as good as on his own hearthstone and 
dear old father was the stranger guest, but none 
the less dear. 

" Come in. Ah, it's my little — " 

The light welcome was cut short as the tall 
figure of an older man, and a stranger, loomed in 
the doorway behind the little soldier. The little 
soldier stammered an introduction. "It's my 
father — he wanted to — I've brought him to see 
you. He wants to talk to you." 

The girl eyed the man with cold, bright, curi- 
ous eyes. The soiled pink dressing sacque was 
not in commission to-day, the chairs were bare of 
their former burden of women's clothes, and the 
door to the next room was closed. The dimple 
too was out of use, and it was a hard-faced, po- 
tentially hostile woman with keen wits and a 
keener tongue, if need be, who bounced suddenly 
to her feet, and nodded stiffly in response to the 
father's bow. Chris was silent in astonishment. 
This was more like the Marie he had seen in the 
wings, minus the makeup and the weariness. 
Only the crown of red hair remained unchanged. 
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" I trust you will pardon the intrusion, Miss 
Lenholme." The girl stared at the cultivated ac- 
cent and easy manner. What sort of farmer was 
this? "John Drew couldn't touch him with a 
step ladder/' was her unspoken thought. 

" My coming must seem strange to you, but my 
boy thought you would be so kind as to give me 
a few minutes of your time. I shall try to be 
brief." 

Her nod was curt and cold. " You might as 
well sit down, anyway," grudgingly. 

His father turned to Chris. " Will you wait 
outside, son? I shan't be long." 

The boy's look at his face met only quiet kind- 
ness. Then the door closed behind him and the 
man and girl were alone. Up and down the dark, 
dingy hall the boy paced, his hands in his coat 
pockets, his lips pursed in a silent whistle. There 
could be but one outcome to the conference from 
which he was excluded, that he knew. To be 
sure, he had said nothing serious to Marie, but 
in five, ten, fifteen minutes at the most he would 
say it, and his whistle became audible at the 
thought. Then his spirits sank at the suspicion 
that perhaps they had been premature. What 
would she think of him, a grown man, bringing 
his father to ask her intentions before he had de- 
clared his own? What would any girl of spirit 
think under such circumstances? Wouldn't she 
show them both the door? 

But dad was sensible and he had a way of put- 
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ting the most difficult questions so delicately that 
no one could possibly be offended. And she was 
sensible, too, if she was a little offish and suspicious 
at times. It would be all right. It would have 
to be. He would make it all right. How they 
would laugh over their suspicions of each other 
when it was all settled I And so he paced back 
and forth, juggling with his fears and hopes, 
counting the seconds till the door should open, 
fearing it would prove the door of disaster and 
knowing it must be the entrance to happiness. 

And then after ah unending succession of hopes 
and fears, after an eternity of pacing up and down 
and an endless number of false alarms, the door 
opened and his father came slowly out. His face 
was expressionless, save that his eyes held the old 
look of love and confidence as he laid his hand on 
the boy's shoulder. 

" You can go in now, Chris. Thank you for 
bringing me. Good-by, Miss Lenholme." 

That did not sound much like a death sentence, 
but Chris' step was slow as he crossed the threshold 
and faced the girl. Her face too was blank of 
expression. 

** Marie," the boy stretched out his hands as 
though to take hers. 

" Now stop right there. Don't say anything 
you'll be sorry for." Her back was to the window 
and he could not see her face clearly, but her 
voice was hard. 

" Why — what do you mean ? Has father — " 
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" Your father's all right, my boy, and so are 
you, but it's all off." 

The hard tone and the flippant phrase chilled 
Christopher. 

" I don't understand." 

"Don't you? Neither do I — quite. But I 
know one thing. You've got to quit coming to 
see me. Cut it right out. I guess we can both 
understand that." 

"Why, I thought — don't you care for me?" 
The boy's tone was growing hard too. He was 
recovering his breath after the first shock of the 
cold dash over his hopes. 

" Care for you? I don't know whether I do 
or not. Not so much as you thought I did, I 
guess. Anyway, it's all off. It was good fun 
while it lasted, but. Lord, I never could care for 
one man more than a week. You've pretty near 
played the limit, son." 

That was the last straw, — his father's term of 
affection on the lips of this hard-faced adventuress. 
" Don't call me ' son ' ! You've been playing 
with me, have you? " 

Anger and wounded pride were battling fiercely 
over the ruins of his palace of love. He would be 
as brazen as she. 

" Yes, it has been good fun. I've fooled both 
of you. Dad thought I was in love with you, 
and you did too. Love you? I hate you. I 
hope I'll never see you or hear of you again." 

The foolish tears of youth were in his eyes, but 
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he dashed them away and steadied himself by the 
chairback to which he held. " It's a game two 
can play at, this being in love, and IVe beat you 
at your own game." He bowed low in mockery 
while the girl watched him with wondering eyes, 
not cold now. 

" I'm sorry," she began lamely. 

"Sorry? For what? Because I fooled you? 
Don't do it. There are lots of other men in the 
world, and perhaps the next one you catch won't 
be such a good actor. The best actors are not 
on the stage, are they, Miss Lenholme? I can't 
say as much for the actresses." 

It was his last bitter, boyish fling as he slammed 
the door shut behind him. 

After he had gone the girl violated all dramatic 
precedent. She did not bury her face in her 
hands or throw herself down amid the soft pillows 
of a dainty couch and sob out tearful appeals for 
him to come back to her. There was no dainty 
couch among the properties of Room 10 1. In- 
stead, she sat by the window for a long time and 
stared at a boy washing empty beer bottles in the 
courtyard of the hotel, and through her mind ran 
over and over again the question, " What did the 
old man mean? What's the answer anjrway?" 
Then she roused herself and went down to sup- 
per. 

And Christopher? He, too, violated dramatic 
precedent. He did not tickle his vanity with 

thoughts of suicide or seek out his father and 
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assure him that his heart was irreparably broken. 
Instead he walked out of the hotel burning with 
rage and humiliation, and without thought of his 
father's whereabouts tramped down Main Street 
and out into the country a full three miles before 
his anger cooled. Then he began to feel very 
sorry for himself and tramped back to town with 
a hearty appetite for supper. The next morning 
he went soberly to his eight o'clock recitation, and 
within a week he had progressed much farther in 
the direction of forgetting Marie than he would 
have thought possible in a decade a week before. 
And when he thought of her at all it was not 
so much the feeling of blighted love that possessed 
him as wonder at what his father had told her. 
The man of mystery had appeared again. 



CHAPTER IV 

JUST A GAME 

TT must be confessed to Christopher's shame 
^ that the Lenholme incident was far from be- 
ing the tragic page in his memory that he had as- 
sured himself it would be — with no small satis- 
faction at the thought of bearing a secret wound 
through life. He pictured himself as a mod- 
em edition of the Spartan boy, clasping closer the 
fox of unrequited iove as it tore at his vitals — 
for at least two weeks. Then the baseball season 
opened and he forgot to sigh. By the end of the 
spring term he could grin sheepishly at sly al- 
lusions to the inconstant stage moon, and when he 
came back to college at the beginning of his 
Junior year he could patronizingly advise lower 
classmen to stay away from the theater and spend 
their spare change on the football team. 

By way of justifying such advice Christopher 
decided to devote not only his spare change but 
his spare time also to the football gods of Schuy- 
ler. For two years he had rendered humble serv- 
ice on the scrub and now, barring accidents, a place 
on the varsity was a strong possibility. To be sure 
it was not much of a team as football teams go, 
but it was the best the college could put out 

49 
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and it was at least the product of their own brains 
and muscle. 

Christopher's muscles were well seasoned by 
the active outdoor life and work of the farm 
and he had at least the courage of buoyant, un- 
broken youth. Such skill in the game as was his 
was purely the product of such intermittent, some- 
times inefficient coaching as the college could 
afford, for football at Schuyler was not the tre- 
mendous, all-absorbing machine that it has be- 
come in some other places. 

To Christopher the charm of the game lay in 
the shock of physical conflict, exciting but not un- 
duly dangerous; in the swift rush of his team- 
mates behind and around him through and over 
their opponents; in the thrilling sense of conflict, 
the suspense that might end in the wonderful 
elation of victory or the dull depression of defeat 
— temporary, to be sure, but none the less un- 
pleasant. Above all, there was the indescribable 
elation of body and mind that goes with complete 
physical fitness. 

All these Christopher and his team-mates found 
on the campus in the golden October afternoons 
when the sun flung long shadows of elm and 
maple across the field and the red brick towers of 
Old Main looked down on the youth and life 
that had been its portion for more than half a 
century. Schuyler's athletes knew little of formal 
organization. Training table or field club house, 
there was none and each man provided the clothes 
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in which he played. More than once Christo- 
pher had seen men on the practice field in nothing 
more elaborate than a pair of outworn trousers, 
a tattered jersey, and old shoes rudely cleated 
by the town shoemaker. 

Along the sidelines stood half the population of 
the college and more than a few town boys, com- 
menting, advising, applauding, censuring, as occa- 
sion seemed to offer. It was thus a small foot- 
ball democracy in which the captain was liable at 
any time to find himself without power or players 
if he was thought to exercise that power too arbi- 
trarily. Anyone was welcome on the field in the 
earlier days of the season to kick or catch the balls 
that were thrown around. If he chanced to show 
more than ordinary aptitude he was probably sin- 
gled out for more particular attention that might 
end with a place in the lineup before the season 
was over. 

Through that unorganized but surprisingly ef- 
fective selective process had Christopher passed. 
Two years had he served on the scrub, giving him- 
self to be battered and bruised for the greater 
glory of the varsity, hoping against his own judg- 
ment that before the season was over a miracle 
might be wrought and his great chance given him. 
Twice he had been on the substitute list and each 
time he had lain on the sidelines throu^ the game, 
alternating between hope that the other man 
would be carried off the field and fear that 
he might be. 
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When he came back to the beginning of his 
Junior year, bronzed as an Indian, broader and 
taller, with his mind stored with the football 
knowledge gained by two years' hard experience 
on the scrub, there was little doubt now in his 
own mind that he would find his name on the cov- 
eted list. It was very pleasant, that half-busy, 

■ 

half-lazy life in the quiet little town where the 
affairs of every day moved on so steadily, sleepily 
almost, that strain of any sort was unfelt and 
practically unknown. Something of this spirit 
flowed over into the college and leisure rather 
than dissipation was the bane of more than one 
promising boy's career. In Christopher, how- 
ever, an active, inquiring mind had sufficed so far 
to keep him alert, " on his toes," in the language 
of the athletic world in which he now moved. 

Only one man did he fear as a rival to the place 
he coveted on the team. This was George Pey- 
ton, a sturdy, quiet-voiced lad of his own class, of 
whom little was known save that he was working 
his way through college. Quite by chance Chris- 
topher came to know him well that Junior fall, 
and with acquaintance came a new problem. 

Unconsciously Peyton presented the problem 
himself one evening as they walked away from the 
gymnasium in the fast-falling twili^t that came 
close on the heels of afternoon practice. 

" Well, you're sure of it," said Peyton in good- 
natured envy. ** You're a better tackle than I 
am and Henry's sure to play you." 
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" Nothing's sure till it's over," was Christo- 
pher's sage opinion. " You're just as close to it 
as anyone so far." 

** Nothing doing — " this from Peyton. " My 
only chance is for you to break a leg or two. 
Lord knows I'd be pretty near willing to break 
one of my own for a chance to play through just 
one game." 

Christopher glanced at him curiously. " As 
bad as all that? " he said lightly. " What'U you 
give me if I sprain an ankle? Or a broken fin- 
ger might be cheaper." 

But Peyton was all seriousness. " It'd mean 
a heap to my old man if I could show him my name 
in the paper. He's a coal miner, you know, and 
all he can give me to help me through is my time. 
I'm not much in my classes and I can't win any 
great bunches of prizes in debates or essay-writing 
or anything else that takes brains. So I thought 
maybe I could climb into fame on a football. Be- 
sides, I like the game," he added ingenuously. 

Christopher had little in the way of consolation 
or advice to offer on the spur of the moment. 
" Stick to it," was the best he could say. " It's 
anybody's place yet and you've got as much right 
to put your initials on it as the next man." 

But in his heart he was sure that the only in- 
itials destined to be carved at left tackle were noit 
G.P. butC. D. 

The next afternoon at practice it was Christo- 
pher who was beckoned into line by the coach 
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when it was time to run through the signals. It 
was Christopher, too, who held the same place 
when the daily scrimmage with the scrubs began. 
This time, though, George Peyton faced him on 
the scrub. Evidently the coach was not without 
discernment of a sort. He would try the two 
candidates out against each other face to face. 
The two boys faced each other, friendly but de- 
termined, Peyton short, stocky, good-natured, de- 
termination written large on his freckled face; 
Christopher taller, more rangy, the natural ath- 
lete in build and bearing, showing less of his feel- 
ing in his face, but none the less ready to fight 
for what he wanted. 

That first day, what advantage there was lay 
with Christopher. To be sure, he had behind him 
all the power of the stronger, better trained team 
and the uplift of spirit that goes with the growing 
consciousness of success. Furthermore, when the 
two clashed now and again, man to man, Chris- 
topher's mind seemed a shade the quicker to an- 
ticipate, his body a fraction the earlier to respond. 
Once or twice, though, in the course of the long, 
grueling practice game, he caught himself look- 
ing at Peyton half-pityingly and visioning in a 
formless way the other's background of hope and 
ambition. Each time that he did this his next 
charge oc block was a little slower, lacked 
something of the vigor and decisiveness that 
were needed. And each time Peyton was through 
him in that second of delay. 
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A sharp word from the coach, a slap on the back 
from the big guard at his right hand and on the 
next play he opened the line or blocked the way 
of the other man in workmanlike fashion. After 
the game the coach walked with him across the 
field to the gymnasium. 

" You're all right when you're awake, Dun- 
ham," he remarked casually. ** Keep your eye 
on the ball and get the jump on the other fellow. 
It's the man that hits first who counts in this game, 
and you haven't got so much on Peyton that you 
can afford to take any chances. You've got to 
keep on fighting." 

Christopher nodded his understanding, but his 
eyes were troubled. It was a pity, he thought, 
that Martin had such a grip on the other tackle po- 
sition. Both he and Peyton could have been sure 
of their places, but Martin was captain and this 
was his fourth year. The man who could dis- 
lodge him hadn't appeared yet. 

The next day's practice was a repetition of the 
first and the day after that, except that there were 
fewer moments of pity for Peyton, fewer periods 
of slacking in his play. 

The coach remarked to the captain that Dun- 
ham seemed to have bought an alarm clock at 
last, and the captain nodded with a shrewd glance 
at the opponents walking in friendly fashion from 
the field. Martin was older than most men of his 
class and had won to his college course by years 
of hard work and grinding self-denial. His sym- 
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pathy leaned a little to Peyton, but his clear head 
recognized the superior power of Christopher. 

" Dunham can outplay the other fellow — 
when he wants to," he admitted half-regretfuUy. 
" I wonder if he can keep on wanting to? " 

"What do you mean?" the coach asked 
quickly. The two stood together now just outside 
the gymnasium door. 

" Nothing much, I guess. Only Fye always 
had a sneaking sympathy for the under dog. It's 
such darned hard work for him." 

" But you said something about Dunham's not 
keeping on wanting to beat Peyton. What did 
you mean by that? " the coach persisted. 

" Well, it's like this." Martin's speech was 
slow and thoughtful. " A thoroughbred can 
beat a cart horse every crack out of the box 
if running's the thing you need. But the cart 
horse has been trained for generations of cart 
horses to get down and pull and keep on pulling. 
That's his business. He doesn't know anjrthing 
else. Set a thoroughbred to a steady pull and he 
gets tired of it mighty quick. It isn't in his blood. 
In a way Dunham and Peyton are thoroughbred 
and cart horse." 

" They say blood will tell," interjected the 
coach whimsically. 

" It does," was Martin's slow, serious reply. 
" But it's the blood of the cart horse that tells 
most of the time. He does the work of the world 
and sets the thoroughbred free to do his running. 



V. 
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Dunham may be a stayer, but I'd feel more like 
putting my money on him after he's been kicked 
around a little. Peyton's the kind that's been 
taught to hang on since he was a kid. It's the 
only chance that sort of a boy has." 

Meanwhile thoroughbred and cart horse alike 
were capering gayly under the cold shower, with 
no conscious thought for the time of the friendly 
warfare between them. Martin greeted them 
with gruff good nature as he entered the dressing 
room and dropped a word of friendly warning to 
all and sundry. " No late hours and no pie or 
cake from this time on. And no smoking," and 
he shot a quick glance at a fresh-faced lad in the 
corner, who colored and glanced quickly down at 
his hands to see if the telltale yellow stain that 
had discolored his fingers at the beginning had 
disappeared. 

The warning as to hours and smoking was 
not needed for either Christopher or Peyton. 
Healthy fatigue drove them both to bed even be- 
fore their next day's lessons had had their full 
share of attention and neither would have risked 
his chance at the team for much more than an occa- 
sional surreptitious cigarette. 

That evening, however, Christopher, strolling 
idly along on his way back to his room after sup- 
per, was stopped by Peyton, who hailed him from 
the second-story window of a faded, battered 
house that had wedged itself between a black- 
smith shop and a livery stable. It jg?s not the 
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part of town that students were wont to select for 
their living quarters, but Peyton had followed the 
lure of cheap rent. 

" Come on up, if youVc got a minute," he called 
to Christopher. 

"Thought you might like to look at my dig- 
gings," he added after Christopher had pushed 
open the half-closed street door and groped his 
way up the narrow stairs with faded, threadbare 
carpet and peeling wallpaper. 

" Take the chair or sit on the bed, whichever 
you like," Peyton threw over his shoulder as he 
struggled to replace the smoky chimney of his 
kerosene lamp. 

Christopher threw himself on the bed as evi- 
dence of his intention to treat this as no 
more than an ordinary dropping in for a few 
minutes of gossip before making his way 
back to his own room. As he could, he glanced 
about the room, taking in the evidence of 
poverty — in the house itself and in Peyton. The 
furniture was meager — a chair that quite ob- 
viously belonged in the kitchen, a cheap pine 
table that bore a few text-books and a notebook 
or two, a battered bureau with all three drawers 
hanging half open and on the top a pitifully 
cheap brush and comb. In the darkest cor- 
ner was a washstand with chipped bowl and pit- 
cher. Christopher was accustomed to severe 
plainness in house furnishing — in fact, he had 
no memory of anything else — but this was dif- 
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ferent from anything he had seen in other fellows' 
rooms that he had known. They were plain, but 
with the plainness of simple-minded frugality 
that saw in chairs and tables only the necessary in- 
struments for the accomplishment of definite pur- 
poses. Here was the plainness of use outworn. 
Poverty, slack, unstriving poverty, hung over the 
whole house, pervaded it like an atmosphere. 
Christopher felt the pressure of it on his spirit 
and his usually ready tongue found little to say. 

Peyton caught his furtive glance around the 
room and grinned in good humor. " Not much 
of a place, is it? " he said. " But it's the best I 
can do. I can tell you I have to count the pennies 

— count 'em twice over to make sure none of 
'em get away from me. Last year I had a room 
without any fire in it and cold days I did most of 
my studying at the library. Three minutes was 
my regular time for undressing after I hit the 
room and sometimes I didn't even wait to undress 

— just shucked off my shoes and crawled in as I 
stood. The bed covers weren't all they should 
have been." 

Christopher whistled in surprise. Pejrton had 
kept his health and his nerve and his thirst for an 
education throu^ all that ! He said as much and 
Peyton grinned again. " 'Tain't as though I'd 
never been up against that sort of thing before," 
he said. " We always had plenty to eat at home, 
but no frills and one fire was often the best we 
could do — in the cook-stove at that, and you know 
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2i cook-Stove ain't the best thing in the world for 
heating a house. So I'm used to sleeping cold 
sometimes and breaking the ice when I want to 
wash. Last summer, though, I made a strike sell- 
ing * The Way to Wealth,' half morocco, four 
dollars and a half and worth at least fifty cents. 
So I can blow myself to a room with a stove in it 
now. There's the stovepipe hole and I can show 
you the stove down in the cellar." 

It was a new phase of life to Christopher and he 
pondered it in silence. All his life he had known 
hard work and self-denial but nothing like this. 
Compared with Peyton's struggles his own up- 
bringing had evidently been in the lap of luxury. 

Meanwhile Peyton rattled on: "This is my 
old man," he said, dragging a badly damaged tin- 
type out of the top bureau drawer. Christopher 
took it in his hand and saw a prototjrpe of George, 
a square block of a man with wide-open eyes, cap 
on the back of his head, a wide, humorous mouth 
with more than a touch of firmness in it, broad, 
sturdy shoulders built for the hewing of wood 
and the drawing of water. Christopher glanced 
from the picture to Peyton and back to the picture. 

** Isn't he the husky little miner, though," prat- 
tled the other. ** I guess if he had to, dad could 
just about carry his weight all day long and come 
up smiling at the end of it. Been a miner all his 
life. Pitboy in Cornwall when he was ten. 
Landed at Castle Garden when he was twenty and 
hit for the mines of Pennsylvania. I was born 
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at Scranton. When I was ten years old an an- 
thracite strike drove us out of the Keystone State 
and we landed at Spring Valley." 

Christopher, listening with all his ears, broke 
in with a swift question. ** How did you happen 
to come to college? How could your father af- 
ford it?" 

** He can't. He don't. I've paid my own way 
from the first day. Dad let me go to High School 
at Spring Valley. You see, if we'd stayed in 
England I'd have had, to turn in as soon as I was 
big enough and help support the family. But here 
dad can make enough to buy food and a few clothes 
and the town gave me my preparation for college. 
When I once got in it was easy enough. I can 
do it on a hundred and fifty a year, including tui- 
tion, and a grown man that can't make that much 
money in a year and go to school at the same time 
isn't much good. I do chores for my board over 
at Stanford's and Saturdays and holidays I can 
pick up enough odd jobs to help out. Besides I 
work every summer and there you are." 

It was later than it should have been when 
Christopher left Peyton's room and he lay awake 
for a long time thinking of the stocky Cornish 
miner and his stocky son who was working so man- 
fully and uncomplainingly, to make his dreams 
come true. The next day Christopher's thoughts 
went with him to the football field and on the first 
lineup Peyton jumped through and nailed the man 
with the ball before he had time fairly to start. 
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" Wake up there, Dunham I " the coach fairly 
bellowed. ** Think this is morning prayers?" 

Martin shot a glance at the boy and smiled 
grimly. Score one for the cart horse. As for 
Christopher, it was hard for him to get back his 
accustomed keenness. Try as he would, he saw 
in Peyton not the opponent who must be beaten, 
but the son of a Cornish miner who was fighting 
his way up from the lower levels to a place in the 
day-long sunshine. The game went poorly on the 
left side of the line in consequence and Christopher 
came in for more than one sharp word from coach 
and captain. At the end of practice Martin 
threw an arm across the boy's shoulder as they 
entered the gjrmnasium. " What's the matter, 
kid?" he asked. "Getting tired? This is no 
time to slow up, you know." 

Christopher read the warning in the friendly 
words and shook his head. " Don't know," he 
said. ** Just felt a little off to-day, I guess. I'll 
be all right to-morrow." 

The next day Peyton failed to report for prac- 
tice and Christopher went at the utterly unim- 
portant scrub who had been pushed in to face 
him and nearly tore the badly frightened boy in 
pieces. Then came Saturday and the first game 
of the season. Christopher went through it like 
a veteran, scoring a touchdown and holding his 
end of the line like a very lively pillar of stone. 

The next week Peyton came back to his place 
on the scrub and Christopher's work grew ragged 
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again. Coach and captain were in despair. On 
Wednesday Peyton was away again and Christo- 
pher's work was flawless. The coach was 
cheered but puzzled. ** He's got me guessing," 
he said to the captain that night as they sat in 
conference in the coach's room. " Some days he 
plays like a fiend and then he plays as though he'd 
grown fast to the ground. What's the matter 
with him ? Is the kid in love ? " 

Martin remembered the Lenholme affair, now 
nearly a year old, and shook his head with a smile. 
" Not now^" he said. Then his face sobered. 
" Have you noticed that it's only when Peyton 
plays against him that he falls down? Other 
times he's keen as a pup." 

** Think he's afraid of Peyton? " the coach shot 
out. 

Martin shook his head. ** He wasn't afraid 
of that big bruiser from Clinton that he went up 
against last Saturday," he said, " and that chap 
was twice as much of a scrapper as Peyton. Pey- 
ton plays hard, but that's nothing to make Dun- 
ham afraid of him." He brooded a moment in 
silence. Then his face lighted on the instant and 
he looked up. ** Maybe a little talk will clear 
things up," he said. 

"With Dunham?" the coach queried. 

" No, with Peyton. Unless I miss my guess 
there's the key to the situation." 

A few days longer Martin waited and watched. 
Another game was played on Saturday and Chris- 
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topher went through it in dashing fashion. But 
the end of the next week was to bring a game 
harder than any that had been played so far and 
the coach was ready to fume and rage at any slip 
or slackness. Even Martin came in for a share 
of the ragging. Wednesday the captain decided 
that the time had come to put his theory to the test 
and Peyton was honored by a visit from the cap- 
tain of the team. ** Don't say anything yet," 
were his parting words. " Wait and see. We'll 
put someone else against him for a while to-mor- 
row and you can watch from the sidelines." 

Despite the coach's raging and the captain's 
watchful glances Christopher held his place on 
the team through the week — by how narrow a 
margin he never knew — and on Saturday brought 
the bleachers to their feet more than once by 
smashing tackles or irresistible charges through 
the line that broke the interference into bits be- 
fore it could get under way. 

But the coach, crouching on the sidelines, was 
tormented with the fear that each play would find 
the boy in the grasp of one of those moments of 
slackness that caught him in practice. 

** He's the best on the team except yourself, 
when he's right," he admitted to Martin after the 
game. ** But when he's bad, he's the limit. I'm 
scared to death all the time for fear he'll go to 
sleep some time when it's vital." 

Martin smiled. ** Wait," was his only word. 
Sunday he halted Peyton in the street. "Any 
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time you like now," he said and went on. That 
afternoon Peyton dropped in on Christopher. 
** Just to return your call," he explained with a 
grin and started the conversational ball rolling in 
a wide arc that brought it around soon to the all- 
absorbing game. 

"Why don't you like to play against me?" 
Peyton asked suddenly. 

Christopher gasped a little at the abrupt ques- 
tion. ** Why, I do," he said. " What made you 
think I didn't?" 

** You don't play like it. I watdied you yes- 
terday and I watched you at practice last week 
when Skeets Baker was in my place. You didn't 
play like the same man. When I'm up against 
you you act half the time as though you were 
afraid of hurting me. Trying to throw the place 
to me?" 

A quick retort was on Christopher's lips, but a 
flash of self-revelation stopped it. Wasn't that 
what he had been doing, after all? Uncon- 
sciously and without intention, had he not been 
holding back time and again when those flashes 
had come to him of a stocky Cornish miner and 
his pride in his stocky son? 

He answered slowly, ** I wonder if I have? " 

Peyton's eyes were on him closely, as he went 
on to give words to a feeling that was hardly ca- 
pable of definite form. Peyton broke in on his 
stumbling explanation. 

" I thought so. That's what M what I 
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thought." He must not reveal Martin's share in 
it. *' Now, look here," he went on, ** I want that 
place but I don't want anyone to hand it to me on 
a platter. Either I'm better than you are or I 
ain't. If I ain't, then play up and keep me out. 
The next time I catch you slacking off I quit the 
game for keeps. Now you know where I stand. 
Football's like a lot of other things. Either you 
do it for all you're worth or you don't do it at all. 
There's no halfway ground. When we're on the 
field what I am and what I want don't count. It's 
your business to play all you know to keep me from 
getting your place away from you." 

Few words, but added to Christopher's sud- 
denly acquired self-comprehension, they were 
enough. The next afternoon, to be sure, there 
were one or two occasions when Christopher 
slowed a little and let Peyton by an instant too 
soon, but the next lineup a warning grin and a mut- 
tered ** I'm goin' to quit the game, you know,'^ 
keyed him up to his work and the disturbing 
thoughts disappeared. When practice was over 
the coach grunted his satisfaction and Martin 
nodded at Peyton. 

It is no part of this chronicle to follow Peyton 
and Christopher through the rest of the football 
season ; to tell how Christopher scored the winning 
touchdown from a blocked kick in the last great 
game; to picture the bleachers rocking with rap- 
ture as he staggered across the line ; to narrate how 
Captain Martin with the game won and only three 
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minutes to play wrenched his ankle and yielded his 
place to Peyton, thereby assuring that sturdy lad of 
the coveted S on his sweater. All those things 
happened, but they are unimportant here. What 
is important is that Christopher had learned from 
a stocky Cornish lad one useful lesson in life — 
Play all you know whatever the game. It doesn't 
seem much, but before many years he had occasion 
to remember it. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CHANCE OF HIS LIFE 

■pOOTBALL and the lighter pursuits of odd 
•*- moments made up by no means the sum total 
of Christopher's life at Sdiuyler. There were, 
for example, the intercollegiate debates in which 
he won a place on the Schuyler team and was 
soundly beaten, thereby learning the useful lesson 
that goes with a good round thrashing. He tried 
for the college paper and won a lowly place, con- 
soling himself for the loss of a higher by the 
thought that brilliancy and journalistic success are 
not necessary synonyms. He had been elected to 
a fraternity and had learned to dance, to bow, and 
to talk without serious effort or thought. He had 
made a few friends among the people of the town 
and was occasionally asked out to dinner, tremen- 
dous occasions at first which gradually lost their 
fear-compelling aspects. 

And with it all he found time to study enough, 
to think a great deal and to foregather perhaps 
oftener than he should with congenial spirits of 
his own age and class. He stood among the first 
five of his class and might have stood higher, but 
the places above him were held by men to whom a 
college education meant four years of acquisition, 
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four years of cramming as they cram the help- 
less geese at Strasburg. Christopher found so 
many things worth doing — so many pleasant 
paths to follow that he was more than once at a 
loss whicU promised most. So, all in all, it was 
much to his credit that he was able to stand as 
high as fifth. 

It was in the winter of his Senior year diat the 
great Personage came to Schuyler, no less a being 
than H. Anisty Norton, the rising sun of national 
finance, the central body around which revolved 
scores of lesser luminaries, some of them centers 
of smaller systems of their own. H. Anisty had 
first risen to power as the American representative 
of a great European house which made and un- 
made the fortunes of the world over-night, at 
whose nod kings trembled — or paid their debts if 
Ae nod was favorable — at whose smile die na- 
tions of the earth burst into a loud guffaw of mer- 
riment. 

Such is a brief paraphrase of the current jour- 
nalistic characterization of the house of Frank- 
meyer which H. Anisty represented in die New 
World. He had begun with a million-dollar nest 
egg which a prudent Yankee father had brooded 
with jealous care but with slow increase. Time 
had been when Europe poured her millions into 
American industries with a lavish hand, sending 
out her argosies on the gambling chance of a safe 
port across the water and a speedy and profitable 
return. But the seas were badly charted and 
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storms were many and violent, so that scores of 
rich treasure craft foundered or fell victims to 
the wreckers who waited on the rocky shores. 

Europe lost much money, which means that she 
gained much wisdom. Caveat emptor, and the 
emptor who has seen his millions melt away soon 
learns to caveat to some purpose. So the great 
house of Frankmeyer, and after them scores of 
smaller offshoots of the alien rulers of the Gentile 
world, stationed outposts in the Western Hemis- 
phere — keen-witted bankers who should answer 
with their bank accoimts for the millions entrusted 
to their care, which is much more to the point than 
to require a man to answer with such an uncon- 
sidered trifle as his life. For while a certain 
Good Book declares with an air of finality that all 
a man has will he give for his life, the Book neg- 
lects to state that while lives are often given for 
nothing, for a breath of wind, for a silk rag, for 
the wounded feelings of a king's favorite, for an- 
other man's ambition, for thirteen dollars a month 
and found, for an idea that few can explain, no 
man cheerfully gives money without what he con- 
siders a fair equivalent. 

All this talk is merely to explain the presence 
of the great house of Frankmeyer in America, 
which explained the power of H. Anisty Norton, 
who utterly failed to explain Christopher or to 
understand him. For, as has been said, H. Anisty 
came to Schuyler, and college and town turned out 
to do him honor. The simple life was indigenous 
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at Schuyler, but there was no deep-rooted prejudice 
against money as such. So simple-minded were 
they there that they actually believed that a name 
could be worthy and wealthy in the same gener- 
ation. Perhaps it could then. Times change 
greatly when the printing presses are working 
overtime. 

For the third time and finally H. Anisty Norton 
came to Schuyler — though he really came but 
once. He had been asked to speak at the exer- 
cises which annually commemorated the self-sacri- 
fice of the pious land speculators who had founded 
the college. He would not — decidedly not — 
be asked to contribute to the endowment fund, but 
if he saw the needs of the institution, and the good 
president rubbed his hands and smiled inwardly at 
the thought, his generosity would not be quenched 
and he might even be asked to sit on the Board of 
Trustees. Such a busy man would probably re- 
fuse even that tempting honor, but a No from H. 
Anisty was an honor in itself — like being sworn 
at from the throne. 

The grayhaired old president spoke first at the 
" Founders' Day Exercises " and was applauded 
loudly. Then other men spoke — some of the 
glories of the past, others of the burdens of the 
present, and one or two of the problems of the 
future. These few, however, stuck closely to the 
belief t|?at the old pioneer virtues of thrift, hon- 
esty, and industry were as all-sufficient an equip- 
ment for the future as they had been sixty years 
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before. The glory of the past was the favorite 
theme, however, as being eminently safe and 
beyond contradiction or argument. Between 
speeches the college band played and the glee club 
sang and everybody applauded and looked pleased 
with themselves, and wondered if it wasn't time 
to go home to dinner. 

Chris sat in the chapel gallery with his fadier 
at his side and listened and applauded with the 
rest — and probably understood it all a little more. 
The smug young professor on the platform who 
no longer wrote semi-weekly letters to a certain 
senior at Vassar — probably because he saw her 
across the coffee cups every morning — smiled 
more than once — inwardly, of course — at all 
this talk of a past sixty years long. His own 
alma mater had been born when the nation was but 
a narrow fringe of colonists along a rocky coast 
and the foimders had kept a careful eye on their 
flintlocks as they prayed and planned for the sal- 
vation and education of the red-skinned brother. 
That was a past to think about — and many people 
spend much time thinking about it — but sixty 
years? a beggarly single lifetime I 

But to Christopher it was much more than a 
mere matter of years. The history of the college 
was the history of the civilization in which he 
lived. When it was founded Black Hawk and 
his warriors had but lately turned their faces west- 
ward. News of the New World Thermopylae 
at the Alamo was fresh along the upper waters 
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of the Mississippi and its branches, Texas was 
standing very shakily on the new-found legs of 
her independence, and Mexico held the Pacific 
coast north to the British line. A beggarly life- 
time! But the dreaming boy in the gallery let 
himself slip back along the path hinted at rather 
than pointed to by the speakers, and saw the his- 
tory of a great Commonwealth unrolled before 
his eyes. He saw the wagons of the pioneers 
crossing the flower-studded prairies, seeking the 
groves along the stream where they might find 
wood in abundance and water unpoisoned by the 
pernicious ** fever-an'-ager." He saw the collec- 
tion of log huts rise where the first settlers 
gathered to lay the foundation of town and col- 
lege. He saw the political structure of the state 
grow under the shaping hands of Trumbull and 
Davis and Logan and Edwards and their like, 
great and small. 

The picture grew and he saw two figures move 
forward out of the gathering crowd, one short 
and stocky, with a massive head and a wide, loose- 
lipped mouth like an actor's, the other tall, un- 
gainly, uncouth in walk and gesture, with a sad, 
homely, humorous face and eyes that seemed to 
mirror all the accumulated sorrow of the world. 
He saw the regiments gathering to crush the Great 
Rebellion, and the maimed and shattered hosts 
come creeping home at the end of the four red 
years. He saw the state pulling itself together 
and girding its loins for the peaceful contest that 
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followed the delirium of war, saw the corn- 
fields ripening in the sunshine, the smoke curling 
up from a thousand factories, heard the ring of 
forges and the roar of furnaces and the shriek of 
locomotives that foretold the freeing of the slug- 
gish Mississippi from its burden of freight and 
humanity. All this he saw and heard much more 
than he saw and heard the small and large great- 
ness that droned and shrieked and gesticulated 
on the platform. 

And in the foreground of the picture was Schuy- 
ler — always Schuyler — at first the little candle 
of learning in the darkness of the unplowed 
wilderness, then the steady arc-light of education 
amid the din and smoke of workshops, the rush 
of hurrying trains, and the unvarying industry of 
farm and forest. All that was best and greatest 
in the state was concentrated in her. All that 
was mean and base found in her a rebuke and an 
example of righteousness. 

H. Anisty's speech was brief and to the point. 
Time was money and he wasted neither. ** This 
is the day of achievement," he said. " The 
dreamer has given place to the doer. These halls 
and libraries and laboratories," and he swept his 
arm brusquely as though in appraisal of the Schuy- 
ler plant, "are a monument to adiievement — 
are achievements in themselves. The world 
wants men who can do things, and it is willing to 
pay. It owes no man a living, but it pays its just 
debts, cash on the nail." 
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Even the grayhaired triumvirate applauded, 
and the good old president, the friend of Lincoln, 
clapped his wrinkled hands. 

" I have a proposition to make to you young 
men,'* H. Anisty went on. "I need young men 
in my business — need them all the time. I will 
take two from each graduating class on the recom- 
mendation of the president and I'll give them the 
chance of their lives. If they make good, I'll 
make them. If they don't make good, so much 
the worse for them." 

Then he sat down, and the old president, in a 
quavering voice, thanked the great man, who had 
not known Lincoln, but who knew a good thing 
when he saw it, even in a fresh-water college, for 
his generous offer to old Schuylei* and to her boys 
— his boys, for they were his, every one, good 
and bad. 

The exercises were over and dinner waited. 
Christopher and his father dined at the hotel. 
The boy was filled with enthusiasm and fairly 
bubbling at thought of the future. 

"What a chance, father! What a chancel" 
he said over and over. ** I'd give my eye teeth 
for it." 

The father eyed him gravely. ** Would you, 
son ? Yes, I suppose you would. Yet H. Anisty 
Norton isn't the only man in the world, you know. 
And all the roads to fame don't run through his 
office. Several men have risen to greatness with- 
out his help in the past and I reckon a few will 
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do it again. Would you go if you had the chance, 
son?" 

** Would I go? Of course, I'd hate to be so 
far away from you, but think of the opportunity ! 
Why, I might be a rich man in a few years, rich 
enough to stick libraries all over the campus and 
line the place with dormitories." 

" And fill the libraries with wisdom and the 
dormitories with students, I suppose. Don't be 
in a hurry on Schuyler's account, Chris. She's 
been poor so long that wealth might turn her head. 
The right kind of poverty never yet hurt a man 
or a college. As for H. Anisty Norton, I 
wouldn't change places with him to-day for all 
his money. His only son died in a drunken brawl 
and his wife broke her heart over the dead boy. 
He hasn't got so much out of the game after all, 
son." 

But the chance fell to Chris's lot, for all that. 
A message came to his room after dinner that 
the president wished to see him at once. His fa- 
ther frowned at the summons and turned to fling 
his arm across the boy's shoulder. 

"Promise me on« thing, son. Keep me in 
the background. H. Anisty Norton will not ask 
to see a plain old farmer like me, but if he does, 
tell him you can't find me. I'll keep out of your 
way safe enoug^." 

The boy's face flamed crimson. " Father, if 
you think I'm — " 
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The man answered the unfinished declaration. 
" I know you're not ashamed, son. I just don't 
want to meet him, that's all. Call it foolish prej- 
udice if you like. Call it part of the mystery of 
the lost years," and he glanced keenly at the boy, 
who flushed again and moved uneasily. ** Call it 
anything you please, but leave me out of it. If 
you go at all, it will not be till after you graduate. 
I shall have a present for you then that may make 
you change your mind. Now go and meet your 
patron and I'll run and hide." 

" Father, I'll chuck it up, if you want me to. 
If there's any reason why you think I ougjit not to 
see Mr. Norton, I'll refuse to go. I'll refuse 
whether you tell me the reason or not. Just say 
the word." 

" No, no, son. Run along. Hear what the 
great man has to say. Somehow I think, Chris, 
— I think that no matter what you say to-day, 
when you go East it won't be to enter H. Anisty 
Norton's army." 

'' When I go East ? What do you mean, dad ? 
I won't go unless I accept this chance. If I've 
got to find my own hole, Illinois is good enough 
for me." 

** Perhaps, son, perhaps. Mind, I only said 
' I think.' " 

More mystery 1 What did his fa.ther mean? 
Wasn't it enough for a fellow to have the chance 
of a lifetime flashed on him out of the dark like 
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this without having his mind distracted with mys- 
terious hints at strange forces that lurked in the 
background to make him alter his decision ? 

H. Anisty Norton was in a very good humor 
with himself — and therefore with everyone else 
— as he sat in the good gray president's office 
and listened to his prattle about the cbllege, its 
glories of the past, its needs in the present, and its 
hopes for the future. The great man heard him 
with half an ear. He had done a good thing in 
his large, brusque way and he had the satisfied 
feeling that comes only from a good dinner or a 
generous deed that one can easily afford. Some 
of the raw recruits from Schuyler might in time 
be shaped into serviceable veterans. To be sure, 
they knew nothing, but they would have nothing 
to unlearn. If they should not prove tractable, 
the doors of his office swung out as well as in, and 
the hinges were well oiled. 

So he looked up with what would have been a 
smile on any other man's face at the two awe- 
stricken youngsters the president's secretary ush- 
ered in. Chris was in the rear and his classmate 
was named first. The great man nodded curtly 
and pushed back his chair so that Chris's name 
was lost in the grating of the chair legs on the 
bare floor. 

Three swift questions and three slightly tremu- 
lous but fairly confident answers, a quick glance 
from head to foot, a wave of the hand and boy 
number one was mustered in. His name does 
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not matter. He is assistant manager of the bond 
department in the great firm of H. A. Norton & 
Co., to-day, and deeply grateful for the chance 
of a lifetime that was offered him in the good 
gray president's office that February afternoon. 

Then the great man turned to Chris. " Your 
name ? " Chris had felt very unsteady about the 
knees and very dry as to lips a moment before, 
but a miracle of self-confidence was vouchsafed 
him and his pulse dropped to normal and his eyes 
cleared on the instant. A passing feeling of fa- 
miliarity touched him as he answered : 

** Christopher Dunham." 

"What? Say that again 1 " It was the tone 
and manner that his vassals — even his partners 
— knew and feared, but Chris's answer came with- 
out a quiver. 

" Haven't I seen you before? Where do you 
live? What's your father's name?" 

The volley surprised Chris, but he did not 
waver. 

" My father is James Dunham and I live on a 
farm in the next county." 

" Which way, east or west? " 

Why not north or south ? Chris wondered, but 
his answer was ** West." 

The great man stroked his cheek. " Strange, 
strange. I could swear I've seen you before, but 
I can't tell where." 

Then, as Chris watched, wonder, incredulity, be- 
lief swept over the great man's face — the face 
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that had fronted disaster, the anger of maddened 
opponents, the frenzied despair of beaten men 
without a change in line or color. 

** It can't be, but I believe she was right after 
all. Strange 1 Strange ! " And he turned to 
the window and stared out into the thin wintry sun- 
shine. The old president was puzzled and the 
other boy frankly wide-mouthed with astonish- 
ment. Chris alone stood fast and waited. Even 
in his surprised suspense he had a thrill of the se- 
cret pleasure that thought of his father's lost 
years and the possible mystery in his own life had 
always given him. 

Minutes ticked away and still the great man 
stared through the window. When he turned, 
there was something that resembled a smile hover- 
ing about the corners of his mouth. 

"And so you want to come into my office?" 
Was ever such a commonplace outcome to an af- 
fair that promised so much ? Chris was distinctly 
disappointed. However, he had surprised the 
great man once, and if he could find the secret, he 
might do it again. 

" Yes, sir, if you will have me." 

"All right, that settles it. I'll look for you 
the first of July. I sail on the fifth and I shall 
expect to see you in the harness before I go. 
Good-by, Mr. President. My train leaves in fif- 
teen minutes. No, don't thank me. I've enjoyed 
myself. You've a good little school here. You'll 
hear from me again." 
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That was all then. No explanations, no hint 
at the thought that had brought a human look to 
the face which his enemies swore had not changed 
once in twenty years, no attempt to part the veil 
of which Chris was always dimly conscious. 

But that was not all. At the threshold he 
turned and swept the boys with a glance. His 
arm swung up and his imperious forefinger pointed 
to the predestined assistant manager of his bond 
department. ** You'll come. You'll be a fool if 
you don't." 

The finger swung across and leveled itself at 
Chris. " You won't. You'll be a fool if you 
do." 

That was all. He was outside and hurrying 
down the walk to the depot hade that waited to 
take him to his car. 

Five minutes later the two boys came slowly 
down the outer steps. 

" What the dickens did he mean by saying you 
wouldn't come ? " asked the embryo assistant man- 
ager. 

" Search me. He didn't know himself^ I'll 
be there, don't you worry." 

But he wasn't. 



CHAPTER VI 

HIS FATHER'S STORY 

TT was the day after Commencement and Chris 
^ and his father sat again on the front porch of 
the little farmhouse. Another Hilda poured 
forth the joy of her soul in sad, Swedish monotone 
as she rattled the supper dishes. There had been 
the usual festivities the day before, the usual words 
of loving pride in his boys by the good, gray pres- 
ident, the usual pointing of the way to success by 
the imported elderly dignitary, the usual partings 
with classmates, softened by mutual promises to 
write and to meet again in the old, accustomed 
places at the next Commencement and the next — 
the promises that everyone means and so few keep. 
It had been very fine and very inspiring, and very 
heartbreaking at the end. 

And now he was home to catch his breath for 
the great plunge. There was something humor- 
ously suggestive of the small boy of years before 
in Chris's attitude as he sat on the top step of the 
porch with his back against the single pillar and 
his chin propped in his hands. The look of 
him sent his father's thoughts traveling back along 
the years and a dull pain pulled at his heart. He 
had known always it could not last. Every father 

82 
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knows that his son must grow away from him and 
a very few of them admit it. The rest turn their 
backs on their knowledge or wage fierce warfare 
with it. 

This one saw the fact and faced it with sad 
cahnness. 

** So youVe finished and begun, son." 

" Yes, IVe finished and begun. I used to won- 
der why they called it Commencement. I know 
now. I wish I had it to do all over again." 

" It's the way the world goes, Chris. Always 
the good old days. It's age that makes them 
good. But you're not afraid, are you, son? " 

" Not afraid, just shaky. The way a fellow 
feels when he's getting ready to dive, you know." 

** I know. I dived once myself. I couldn't 
swim very well, though, and I've been content to 
wade most of the time. I believe you're one of 
the swimmers." 

" I hope so, but you must stand by to throw me 
a life-preserver if I go under, dad." 

The man drew a long breath. Now was the 
time. He had kept faith with the past, he had 
finished the appointed course. 

"Chris!" There was something serious, al- 
most portentous in the man's tone. 

The boy's chin lifted from his hands. ** Yes, 
dad." 

" What would you say if I told you that I had, 
not a life-preserver, but a boat of your own, an 
ocean-going steam yacht, say, for you?" 
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** Why — why, what do you mean, dad ? " 
Wonder was in his face, perhaps a litde amazed 
dread, and surely pleased expectation too. 

** Listen, boy. You used to be a great hand for 
stories when you were a lad. Do you remember 
how you would tease me for them ages ago? I 
have one to tell you now that's waited nearly 
twenty years — waited for your ears to be ready 
to hear it. It's a story about two men — a — a 
woman and later about a small boy. There was 
a third man, but he doesn't count in the story. 

" The two men loved the woman. One was a 
dreamer, a decent sort of fellow in his way, but a 
poor way. The other man was a tall, strapping 
fellow with thick, curly hair and eyes that always 
had a laugh in them somewhere — one of the 
kings of earth diat women love and men follow. 
They were both older than the woman. She was 
a slender slip of a thing with crinkly hair that tum- 
bled about her face and shone in the sun. She was 
the gayest thing that the good Lord ever blessed 
this earth with and every man who saw her fell in 
love with her straightway. 

" Don't interrupt me, son," the voice lingered 
on the word. ** You'll have plenty of time for 
questions when I'm dirough. These two men, 
the dreamer and the kingly chap, fell in love with 
her, of course, but they kept their friendship. 
That was the unusual part of it. I like to think 
sometimes that the dreamer was largely responsi- 
ble for the fact that the tie between them remained 
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unbroken. Blind enough in most things, his eyes 
were keen to see the woman's goodness and beauty 
and his own unworthiness. The woman loved 
the other man, of course, the tall one, and when 
he asked her one day, she told him so frankly and 
simply, with tears in her eyes, for she liked the 
dreamer too, in a different way, and she could 
not bear to hurt even so much as a worm — or a 
dreamer. 

** When the dreamer heard of it he hid his pain 
like a little man and hoped they would be very 
happy. And they were — for a little over a year. 
Then their boy was born — and the mother died. 
She wanted to live, Chris. God ! how she wanted 
to live, but she could not, and when she died her 
last word was for her husband and her baby son 
whom she had never held in her arms. When 
she could not speak any more, she smiled at the 
man, the smile that won his love, that was like 
sunshine before, but I think was more like a lost 
moonbeam then. That smile was on her lips when 
she died." 

The man's voice was even and monotonous, but 
more sad to the boy's sympathetic ears than wail- 
ing and lamentation. It went on, level and un- 
varying. 

" The two men and the boy were left. All the 
love that had been lavished on the mother was 
now the boy's. He was the living embodiment of 
her, not only flesh of her flesh, but born of the un- 
quenchable love and laughter of her spirit. He 
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was more fortunate than many boys, for two men 
loved him, the dreamer who had lost and the other 
who had won the girl — and a memory. The 
boy grew fast; sturdy he was and able soon to 
stand on his own feet and gurgle with delight at 
the good things that life gave him, not yet sad- 
dened by the knowledge that the best thing in the 
world had been taken away. 

" The father loved him as few boys have been 
loved, but he bore the burden of his loss too, as a 
weight on his spirit that never lifted. He was 
young as the years go, but the memory of the 
night when he knelt by the bedside of his boy's 
mother and saw the light die out of her eyes rested 
upon him more heavily than many years. Perhaps 
what was coming would have come anyway, but I 
think the burden he bore hastened it. 

** For weeks he had been conscious of a pain 
around his heart as from a slowly tightening band. 
He had never known what it was to be ill, even 
for a day, and the thought of physical weakness 
filled him with anger and disgust. At last he went 
to see a doctor, a great man, wise in his pro- 
fession and learned beyond belief in the thousand 
and one varieties of pain that torture human flesh. 
From the first searching question the man read 
his doom in the doctor's eyes. He had a month 
at most to balance his books for this world 
and open his accounts for the next. His first 
thought was for his son, his last of the girl- 
wife he was following. We can never know the 
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last thought, Chris, but the first I have kept — 
for you. Do you want to read it now ? " 

" Then I was the boy? " 

** Yes." 

"And you, dad?" Even the qld word came 
unconsciously. 

** Your dad, but not your fadier. I was the 
dreamer, son. I lost your mother, but I've had 
you for nearly twenty years, and I think she has 
been content. She has had your father, lad, and 
she knew that I would keep my faith with you." 

" And my — the message for me ? " He could 
not bring himself to give the word father to 
that other misty being whom he could not remem- 
ber. It was too cruelly unjust to the man who 
had been father and mother to him. 

" I have it, sealed as it was given to me, a week 
before your father died. It was his story. I have 
no right to tell you what is in it. Will you read 
it now? " 

The man had told his story, the mystery was 
stripped from the lost years, the sacrifice was al- 
most accomplished. He was ready, anxious, to 
finish it to the uttermost. 

" I think I'd like to read it now, by myself — 
if you don't mind." The boy's eyes searched the 
man's face lovingly, anxiously. The other nod- 
ded in comprehension. 

" It is your right — and his." 

They went into the house together, father and 
son no longer. The tie of blood had vanished — 
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had existed only in the boy's mind. In the little 
living room the boy paused and laid his hand on 
the man's arm. " What is it, son? " 

** That's it. That's just it." It was a sob 
rather than a voice. The man glanced at the boy- 
ish face, working in the pain of emotion which 
finds no words. ** Whatever this message is, I 
want you to know that you are ' dad ' always. I 
can't tell you what I feel. I don't know yet my- 
self, but you've always been * dad ' to me and you 
always will be. Just as I want always to be * son ' 
to you. That will be all right, won't it, — dad? " 

There were tears in the man's eyes, too, as 
he answered: "Dad and sonl" he whispered. 
" Dad and son 1 Yes, always. Surely we can 
claim that much from our twenty years together. 
Dad and son! " 

He crossed the room to the quaint old desk that 
held his few papers, his account books, the in- 
surance policy of the house and bam, the deed 
to the farm, and from a drawer that Chris had 
never seen unlocked before he drew a long, yel- 
low envelope, sealed and bound with a faded blue 
ribbon. On the outside was written, " To my 
son. To be opened when he is ready to shoulder 
his burden." 

" To shoulder my burden," the boy repeated 
slowly, as he held the envelope almost fearfully 
in his hand. 

" You'll learn that too," was the man's answer. 
" It's your father's story. He has the right to 
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tell you. When you have read it, call me. I 
shall be outside." 

He was gone and Chris stood alone, holding 
his father's message in his hands. It was the key 
to the lost years, the key that would unlock the 
inner secret of his life, but as he stood there he 
was conscious of nothing but the slow ticking of 
the old clock and caught himself wondering idly 
if his father had forgotten to wind it. His fa- 
ther I Why, this was all that was left of his fa- 
ther, this senseless packet of ink and paper that 
he held in his hand. He opened it and began to 
read: 

" My dear son,'* so the letter began in formal 
fashion. ** I find it somehow very hard to tell 
you what I have to say, very hard to believe that 
the curly-haired baby who is playing on the floor 
at my feet as I write will be a man grown when 
he reads this letter. I have just come from the 
doctor's and he has told me that I have only a lit- 
tle while to live, a month at the outside, he said, 
with the brutal kindness of his profession. Most 
doctors are fools, but this one has told me the 
truth. A month into which to crowd what I 
thought I should have years for! 

" I am sorry that I must drop out of your life 
so quickly, but I'm glad, too, to pass all the mile- 
stones in one quick spurt. Perhaps when you 
read this, or after, you will know something of 
the reasons for my gladness — God grant not 
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from your own life, though. I would have borne 
the burden of living as cheerfully as I could for 
your sake, and I lay it down gladly for my own. 

** I have many regrets, my son, now that I look 
back from the edge of things. I have made many 
mistakes, being human, and I have sinned, but 
not, I hope, beyond pardon. But I have lived 
to the top of my strength and I have had a year 
and a half of perfect happiness — so perfect that 
Heaven was jealous of it. 

** I am leaving you in what most men would 
call * comfortable circumstances.' You will be 
rich, not boundlessly, but far beyond any ordinary 
risk of need. My father, your grandfather, laid 
in toil and self-sacrifice the foundation of the for- 
tune I am passing on to you, larger and sounder 
even than when I received it. This is yours now, 
an opportunity and an obligation. 

** It is this fortune that makes me regret to 
leave you. The children of the poor are not al- 
ways the unfortunate ones. They must work, 
whether they like it or not, and work keeps more 
men out of jail than fear of the law. I am not 
one of those who believe wealth a necessary curse. 
I could not face my father in the next world if I 
had left this with such a belief in my mind. Ours 
is clean money, my boy. I want you to know 
that. 

** But I want you to know, too, that it is the 
man who taints the money as often as the money 
taints the man. If I thought that you would 
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grow up an idle spendthrift, a rich man's son with 
the tastes of a roue and the intellect of a croupier, 
death would be a bitter draft to me. I have seen 
them, those wasters of the second and third gen- 
eration, without energy enough to be positively 
vicious and lacking the brains to be dangerous to 
anyone but themselves. I do not believe your 
mother's son could be like that. Her white soul 
must throw a gleam into her son's life, even across 
the great gap. 

" Blood will have its way, and yours is good 
blood. Still I must take no risks. It is not 
money alone — mere senseless sticks and stones 
and whirling wheels — that I am passing on to 
you, but human lives. In the Christopher Mills, 
here in Doncaster, to-day fifteen hundred men are 
working and in the cottages of the town at least 
four or five times that number of women and chil- 
dren look to the mills for their daily bread. 
They are yours. You can make or mar thenu 
The only thing you cannot, dare not, do is to leave 
them alone. Some of the men knew your grand- 
father and worked under him. Some of them 
may be still there when you come into your king- 
dom. 

** I want you to be ready to shoulder that bur- 
den. Money will buy brains, but it won't buy 
human sympathy and understanding. Walcott, 
who is managing the mills now, knows all that 
any man needs to know about making steel. 
When he dies — and he will not leave the works 
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before — another man can be hired to take his 
place, but there is not enough money in the world 
to buy the qualities that a man must have who is 
to give these people of ours a chance to live as well 
as to work. 

** I want you to have these qualities and what 
I am about to do I do because I believe it is the 
surest way to give them to you. When I am dead, 
* in a month at the outside,' my friend — and your 
mother's — will take you away from here to 
some quiet country place where there will be no 
chance of his seeing anyone who ever knew him or 
me. He will change his name and yours and you 
will be dead to the world into which you were 
born, even to the woman who took a mother's 
place to your mother and from whose house we 
were married, your mother and I. You will be 
brought up to believe that you are the son of the 
farmer that my friend will become. You will 
grow up out-of-doors, strong in body and mind, 
clean-souled, wholesome. In due time you will 
be sent to college, not one of the educational pal- 
aces of the East as rich in endowment as they are 
poverty-stricken in ideals, where the students are 
only less worldly wise than the professors, but to 
some remote inland school, poor enough to be 
honest with its students, but with money enough 
to teach them all they need to know; old enough 
to have worthy traditions but not wedded to the 
past. 

" Then you will be told the truth about your- 
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self. The rest is in your own hands. I shall 
have done all that I can. It will be your part 
to prove that I have done well. I can trust the 
man to whom I give you as I would trust myself. 
I know that he will write nothing but good words 
on the tablet of your life and I know too that I 
could give you no better standard by which to 
measure your own growth. 

" Oh, Jack, Jack," to the boy, despite the un- 
accustomed name, it was his father's voice calling 
to him across the chasm, ** I have struggled to see 
you as you will be in twenty years, but it is dark 
and doubtful. We parents, living and dead, strive 
to the utmost to do the best thing for our children, 
but in the end it is a petty gift we offer them. 
They are compounded of our strength and our 
weakness, the fruit of soil that has been fertilized 
or poisoned by the good or evil deeds of all the 
generations of the past. I gave my boy the best 
mother boy ever had and I have tried to do my 
share. 

** But it is you who must take yourself as the 
years and your own surroundings have made you 
and shape the future or be molded by it. Good 
or ill, I have done my work. Another month — 
less than a month — and I shall be through with 
it all. A long life to you, little man, and may its 
end prove the wisdom of its beginning. Good- 
by, God bless you. 

" Your loving father, 

** John Christopher." 
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It was finished. The mystery was no longer. 
He knew himself for John Christopher, the third 
of the name, the last of the Christopher steel mak- 
ers, and not Christopher Dunham, the son of a 
plain Illinois farmer, with high ambitions for the 
future — ^and little else. Wealth was his and 
power. He was set a ruler over men, one of the 
princes of industry. He raised his head proudly 
at the thought. The world unfolded before him 
its alluring prospect. Was ever boy to be so en- 
vied ? It was like a fairy tale. All the elements 
were there, the missing heir, the long years of ab- 
sence, the kingdom waiting patiently for its king, 
the mystery slowly passing out of men's minds, to 
be revived now and again as one of the impene- 
trable secrets that men wonder over in idle mo- 
ments and newspapers glance at occasionally as 
problems that have bafHed curiosity. 

Now it would all be made plain. To-morrow 
the world should know that the missing heir to 
the Christopher fortune had been found on an 
Illinois farm. Young Lochinvar would come out 
of the West — not to claim his own and ride away 
again — but to mount the throne and seize the 
scepter. It intoxicated him, and it saddened him 
too. ** A long life to you, little man, and may 
its end prove the wisdom of its beginning," his 
father had said. 

Well, he would not fail. He would wield the 
scepter firmly but with wisdom ; mercy should tem- 
per his justice. No man should say that the last 
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of the Christophers was unworthy of the name. 
He was young and he found himself suddenly on 
a height which men reach usually only after long 
climbing and come to worn with effort and soiled 
with the dust and mire of the way. So much vain- 
glory can be pardoned to confident youth, intoxi- 
cated by the sudden vision of power. 

He strode to the door and flung it wide, the in- 
solent pride of youth in every movement. 

** Come in, dad. I've read the letter. Come 
m. 

James Dunham's smile was melancholy as he 
caught the flushed, eager look of the boy. His 
work was finished, but would the result prove the 
wisdom of the experiment? He had kept faith 
with his friend and with the woman he loved, 
but his burden was not to be laid aside with a 
word or the delivery of a letter twenty years old. 
The boy's father had faced the future across a 
gap of many years. Dunham stood on its dim 
edge. The task he had carried through was not 
one to be defined in sealed and signed contracts or 
ended when a specified day had come. 

Human lives may not be nourished carefully 
and cherished warmly through a third of a long 
lifetime and then delivered to the world, C. O. D., 
and forgotten as so much live stock or dead 
merchandise. Some jealous pride was in the 
man's mind. Whatever else his father and 
mother had done for him, however they might 
loom in the boy's imagination in the years to 
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come, he, James Dunham, Harry Lowcroft he 
had been before the change, had had him for his 
own through twenty years. The boy's mind had 
been his to mold and mature; his soul had been 
his to guard and vitalize. If the result was good, 
was there not something to be written down to 
his foster father's credit because of that? The 
boy's parents would be but dim figures of the 
imagination, romantic, tender, appealing images 
of the mind. He, the de facto father for two 
decades, would be at least a warm reality of the 
memory. 

It was not his friend or the woman that the 
man was jealous of. From the first he had seen 
himself a poor, dreamy knight-errant for the 
woman of his love. For her sake he had cher- 
ished the boy as his own, for her sake and then 
for the boy's own. His jealousy was for the 
greedy, foolish, gaping, sensation-loving world 
that would herald the young John Christopher as 
a new nine-days' wonder, a figure of romance in 
an age of grim reality. Reporters would inter- 
view him and photograph him and their news- 
papers would print columns about him — at least 
until the next great calamity or international mar- 
riage or rumor of foreign war should clamor for 
space. And he, James Dunham, the man who 
had kept his word and made this wonder a real- 
ity, he would be only the old man with whom the 
young heir to the Christopher millions had lived 
in his youth. 
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There was humor as well as pathos in the sit- 
uation. Afterwards Dunham reflected that even 
the martyrs may have smiled at the thought of 
how they were fooling the world that burned them 
to-day and would work miracles with their ashes 
to-morrow. All these things, and more, were in 
the man's mind as he passed into the narrow, low- 
ceilinged room where the boy had learned the way 
back to his own secret, but his greeting was brief. 

** Now you know, then." 

" Yes, I know, but there are a thousand things 
more that I want to find out. I know .that I own 
big steel mills at Doncaster and that my father 
left me a great deal of money." There was quite 
an air of the young lord of the manor in his tone, 
which the elder man did not fail to note. 

"But who has been managing them? What 
has become of all the money they've been mak- 
ing? How can I prove that I am John Christo- 
pher?" 

** Easy, son, easy." Man and boy held with- 
out conscious effort to the " dad " and " son " of 
their agreement. ** Walcott has been managing 
the mills as he did in your father's time, and man- 
aging them well, I think. The property has been 
administered by three trustees of whom Walcott 
is one, Henry Phoenix, your father's lawyer, an- 
other, and Burke Graham, president of the Don- 
caster National Bank, the third. Naturally these 
men have been in the secret. To have placed it 
in the keeping of only one man, and that man an 
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obscure farmer, would have been an insane risk. 
Once a year I have written to Phoenix and twice 
a year to Walcott and they have replied, sending 
their letters to the care of the Farmers* and Me- 
chanics' Bank in Chatham. 

" Every care has been taken that you should 
have no hint of a chain binding you to any other 
past than that which you could remember, and 
yet the way back has been kept open. Neither of 
these three men was to make any effort to see you 
or communicate with you. Naturally a seal of 
strict silence was placed on their lips. Oh, you 
have been guarded, son." 

" But I did get a hint, once or twice, didn*t I, 
dad? " The boy's tone was jubilant. ** I'd have 
found out in time myself." 

" You mean the woman by the road? " 

"Yes, dad. Who was she?" 

" She was the woman with whom your mother 
lived as a girl, son. Your father and mother 
were married from her house. She held you on 
her lap a hundred times when you were a little 
shaver. When you disappeared after your father 
died, she moved heaven and earth to find you. I 
guess Phoenix and Graham had a pretty hard 
time keeping their lips closed when she tried to 
pry them apart. 

" That was once when I was frightened, son. 
If I had thought there was any chance of her com- 
ing back this way I'd have packed you off some- 
where till the danger blew over. She knew you, 
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but she wasn't quite sure enough to risk going 
farther. Was that the only hint you had? " 

The two were like children harking back to the 
various critical points in a game of hide and seek. 
Eager, interested, amused, they searched their 
memories. ** Well, there were little things, of 
course, here and there, times when I couldn't un- 
derstand something you said or did. Once, I 
remember, I asked you the difference between 
steel and iron. You told me a lot about the 
process by which the carbon is taken out of the 
raw iron and how the steel is melted and rolled 
and forged into finished shapes. Then you 
looked at me in a funny way and you said, I can 
remember it as clearly as though it were yester- 
day, you said, * Some day, you'll learn that they 
make gold out of iron, too! ' 

" I puzzled over that a lot till I found an old 
story about an alchemist who spent his life try- 
ing to turn iron into gold. I thought you knew 
everything and I was sure that you had found out 
the trick of aldiemy and were only waiting till you 
had enough iron to begin on. Maybe you re- 
member the time. For weeks I gathered up all 
the old iron I could find, barrel hoops and horse- 
shoes and old bolts and wagon tires, and piled 
them back of the woodshed. I was helping you 
get the iron to make gold out of." 

** Yes, I remember, I remember now. I 
couldn't imagine what you were up to. What a 
funny, serious little tike you were." 

S2GGCm 
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The man's eyes were a litde dim at the picture 
the foolish, simple incident conjured up in his 
brain, — the sober, freckle-faced, bare-legged 
youngster struggling with a rusty wagon tire half 
as heavy as himself. He had thought it a child's 
game, a frolic of the imagination. In reality It 
had been actuated by a very serious desire to help 
" dad." And now this boy fronted the task of 
turning iron into gold without his help. 

** Was that all? " the man asked. 

** No, there were other times, but most of them 
didn't amount to much. But there was one last 
winter, dad. I told you about it at the time." 

"H.Anisty Norton?" 

The boy nodded. ** Mr. Norton knew me, 
dad, I knew he did. Don't you remember? He 
told me I wouldn't take a place in his office. At 
least, if he didn't know me, he's a good sus- 
pecter." 

** Yes, son. He knew you. When he got back 
to New York he wrote Henry Phoenix that he 
had seen the missing Christopher. Phoenix 
wrote me at once to know what Norton meant. 
He seemed to think I had put you on exhibition 
somewhere and was letting people see you at so 
much per see." 

" And what did you say? " ' 

** I told him that Norton had not only seen you 
but had offered you a place in his office. I think 
Phoenix's calm legal temper must have boiled at 
the thought of the heir to the Christopher millions 
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adding up figures and running errands for H. 
Anisty Norton. Then I told him to cheer up. 
Norton never told a secret prematurely in his life 
— his own or anybody else's. He hoards bits 
of knowledge as a miser hoards pieces of gold. 
Only he knows how to use them, too, when the 
time comes. If I had been trying to keep you out 
of your fortune permanently I might have been 
worried, but as you were nearly through your ap- 
prenticeship of poverty and obscurity I didn't lose 
much sleep over it." 

" Then you used to know him? " 

" Didn't I refuse to go with you when he gave 
you his lordly permission to wait on him in the 
president's office ? He was the man who was with 
the woman you saw along the road years ago. 
She was his mother. You'll see him again, many 
times after you go to Doncaster. Son, son, be 
careful of him. I'm not going to give you any 
good advice. I've been doing that in one way 
or another for twenty years. If it hasn't sunk 
in in that time, there isn't much diance of doing 
any good in the few days we have left. But 
keep your eyes open and your lips closed when 
you're with him. He was in love with your 
mother once, which isn't remarkable. In fact it's 
a good item on the credit side of his books. His 
mother brought your mother up, but your mother 
distrusted and feared him, even as a boy. 

" He is a great man now, a combination of 
Croesus, Maecenas, and Benjamin Franklin, with 
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a dash of Nero. He is ranked as one of the 
richest men in the world and college presidents 
stand in line in his office waiting to tell him how 
worthy — and hard up — are the institutions they 
represent. Occasionally he deigns to speak in 
public, as he did last winter, but usually his money 
talks for him. Sometime I suppose we'll learn 
what it really was that brought him out here last 
winter. 

" You will hear and perhaps see much of him 
in the East. He has wealth, a strong will, un- 
scrupulous strength of mind and body, and the 
knowledge of the world which keeps a man from 
more open violation of social and moral codes 
than is always permitted great wealth and great 
genius. But here and there you will hear men 
curse him under their breath, and a few women, 
too, I am told. The latter you will not hear. 
Great, respectable, publicly religious as he is, 
there is something malign about him, something 
that saps the strength of even the men he pat- 
ronizes and protects. His shadow breeds a 
moral miasma. Your mother knew it and 
shunned it. Your father laughed at her preju- 
dice, but he did not make Norton one of the trus- 
tees for the Christopher Mills as he might well 
have done. 

"That's all, Chris. I didn't intend such a 
long tirade. You may never need my advice, but 
if you do, here it is. I think I'll call it an Old 
Man's Last Words to His Son Just Before Go- 
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ing to Bed at the End of a Long and Wearing 
Day. The title is longer than the * words/ which 
would be a good fault in some books, but these 
are the words: * Keep your mind as clean as 
your hands, pay your debts, and look out for H. 
Anisty Norton.' " 



CHAPTER VII 

IN HIS KINGDOM 

TT would be pleasant to record the triumphal 
home-coming of young John Christopher, to 
paint in glowing colors the welcoming arches and 
the streaming banners, to describe the plaudits of 
the villagers of Doncaster and the deep shouts 
of the brawny millmen, to recall to mind the roses 
which the children strewed in his path, to revivify 
down to the minutest detail the acclaim with which 
the young lord of the manor was greeted on his 
return fr(Hn his twenty-year exile. The reason 
none of those things is here set down is that none 
of them happened. 

The last of the Christophers came to Doncaster 
unheralded and unknown. Alone he stepped 
down on the platform of the little station sleep- 
ing in the August sunshine and stood, with his 
bags at his feet, gazing about him. So James 
Dunham, the wise, had ordained it should be. 
The station lay at the mouth of a long valley. 
Westward stretched a single dusty street, lined 
with the low store buildings and one-story houses. 
Across the street from the station the Doncaster 
House towered three stories in air. In the shade 
of its long veranda sat the usual conference of vil- 
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lage worthies, their chairs tilted against the wall, 
their jaws busy with the universal national pas- 
times of politics and tobacco. 

At the upper end of the dusty street, a full mile 
from the station, were the Christopher Mills, a 
vast, formless, sprawling black blotch against the 
hillside. Smoke poured steadily from the tall 
chimneys and as Christopher looked, a gush of 
heavier vapor, shot through with orange flame, 
visible even in the yellow sunshine, belched from 
the squat chimney of a furnace. That, then, was 
his welcome home, those far-flung banners of 
smoke, that leaping panache of flame. 

Southward on the hills the roof of a great 
house loomed above the tree tops, its tiles throw- 
ing back the sunlight from a thousand bright sur- 
faces. Thus the home of the Christophers had 
looked down at the smoky, dusty cauldron of a 
valley for two generations and well into a third. 
It was a sight to stir even the most phlegmatic, 
this proud estate of valley and hill, village and 
mill and manor house, and young John Christo- 
pher was far from stolidity. But through the 
warmth of pride and exultation that swept over 
him he was conscious of a chill of uneasiness. 
Was this his after all? To be sure the title was 
in his name, the profits had been piling up for 
him for twenty years, the scepter of power was 
in his hands, but did he belong here ? The half- 
naked mien who toiled in his mill, the loafers on 
the veranda of the hotel that stood on his land, 
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the ragged children who played in the street that 
his grandfather had given to be a highway so long 
as human feet should tread it, were they not more 
at home than he ? 

Half an hour before he had been the young 
princfc on the threshold of his kingdom, confident 
of his power, sure of his welcome. Now he was 
sure of nothing but this queer feeling of insecur- 
ity, confident with the uneasy confidence of the 
newcomer who is determined to stay until his pres- 
ence becomes one of the accepted facts. 

He shrugged his shoulders in amused contempt 
at his own weakness. This was his, and he had 
come to stay. Home was home, but just then 
he was not a little homesick for dad and the prairie 
country, and the old house with Hilda droning 
her sad, Swedish chant of joy inside. For a sick- 
ening second he wished that Fate had been con- 
tent to leave him a farmer — or had never led 
him to think himself one. Then that feeling 
passed, too, and he was conscious of nothing but 
his immediate duty. 

He turned to the slouching, coatless station 
agent. 

" Can I leave these bags here while I go up to 
the mills?'' 

" Sure thing," with a genial nonchalance. 
" Want a rig? It's a long walk on a hot day." 

" No, thanks. I need the exercise." 

The agent turned away indifferently. John 
Christopher was tempted to declare himself, to 
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announce casually, ** I am John Christopher, come 
to take over my mills," or at least to remark 
easily, " My name is Christopher," and note the 
result. He could imagine the agent's stare of 
surprise, the respect that would creep into his 
voice, the " sir " that would supplement his an- 
swer to haughty questions, the curve that would 
show itself in his backbone. 

But he had promised dad that he would keep 
his identity concealed until he should appear be- 
fore Walcott and the two other trustees who 
awaited him at the mills. So his enjoyment of 
the agent's surprise and humble obeisance must 
be imaginary only. Perhaps it was as well that 
he did not make the experiment. Humility is a 
garment that sets ill on the shoulders of the aver- 
age American station agent. 

Twenty minutes later John Christopher stood 
at the threshold of the mills — his mills. A high 
wooden fence surrounded the sprawling build- 
ings. Through the great gateway guarded by 
the sign, " No admittance except on Business," he 
saw a wide yard and beyond were doors into the 
mills themselves. Through the openings he 
caught glimpses of bare bodies flitting to and fro 
in a smoky obscurity lighted by flashes of flame. 
His ears were smitten by the clang of heavy ham- 
mers and the roar of furnaces. The air, even 
there in the gateway, was thick with the smell of 
smoke and the sulphurous reek of molten iron. 
Men hurried to and fro in the yard, heaving heavy 
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pigs of iron into sheet-iron wheelbarrows with 
which other men toiled up long inclines to the 
maw of a great furnace gaping for its daily meal 
of iron and coke and limestone. Others strug- 
gled with huge beams of finished steel destined to 
take their place in spidery bridge or towering sky- 
scraper. 

It was the beginning and the end of that mod- 
ern alchemy of industry which young John saw. 
On the one hand were the baser metals pouring 
into the hungry furnaces; on the other a creak- 
ing steam crane swung out of a gap in the wall 
which fronted the yard the structural steel from 
which the Christopher gold was minted. The 
boy had seen mills before, but nothing so vast, so 
basic, as this. And it was his — all his — mills, 
and furnaces, and creaking cranes, and finished 
steel. These toiling figures in the sunlit yard and 
those other half-naked gnomes in the smoky caves 
beyond, they were his vassals. 

He turned and knocked at the door beside the 
great gate, where the word ** Office " was painted 
across the pine panels. 

He heard a heavy step within and the door was 
flung open. A gray-mustadied, heavy-shouldered 
man stood in the doorway and stared at John 
curiously, half with apprehension. 

** I want to see Mr. Walcott," said the young 
man. 

" I am Mr. Walcott," replied he of the gray 
mustache. "You are — " 
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" I am John Christopher." 

The deed was done. The lost heir had re- 
turned. Gentlemen, the Kingl 

Walcott stretched out a broad hand. *' We 
were expecting you," he said simply. '* I would 
have met you at the train, but your — Mr. Dun- 
ham thought it was better that we should meet 
here. Come in. The others are waiting." 

He led John through the outer room, where 
a girl with brown hair glanced up from a type- 
writer as they passed. As they entered the inner 
office guarded by the word " Private " on the 
door, two other elderly men rose and came for- 
ward to meet him. 

** Mr. Graham and Mr. Phoenix, your lawyer 
and your banker, and your other two trustees." 
That was all the introduction, and no more was 
needed. John saw two men well past middle age, 
their eyes fixed on him with the same look of 
curiosity and apprehension that he had seen in 
Walcott's at the outer door. Phoenix, the law- 
yer, well-dressed with the easy unostentation of 
New York tailoring, keen eyes gleaming behind 
eye-glasses, white teeth showing below a close- 
clipped, gray mustache, was the first to speak 
after the introduction. 

" We are glad to be the first to welcome you 
back, Mr. Christopher. It's been a long wait, 
but we've done our best for you." 

" I'm sure of that." The boy's response was 
hearty. The deferential manner of these older 
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men pleased his pride and steadied the beating of 
his pulse. 

The banker's welcome was more florid. His 
flowing side-whiskers, loosely flapping linen coat, 
and well-developed waist line, bespoke the prosper- 
ous village magnate, easy-going, comfortable, anx- 
ious to be friends with all where friendship added 
to the ease of living. " Your father's son needs 
no welcome here, sir," he said as he held the young 
man's hand. " And I think your bank account 
will show that the mills have not been idle. But 
they have needed a head, sir, they have needed a 
head." Walcott glanced up keenly and perhaps 
a little jealously at that. Graham saw the glance 
and went smoothly on. " Walcott is the best 
steel-maker in the country — none better — but 
a mill without an owner is like a ship without a 
captain, however expert a navigator the mate may 
be. The Christopher Mills without a Christo- 
pher are * Hamlet ' with Hamlet left out." 

The joke was grayer than its maker, but it 
made a suave conclusion to the little speech of 
welcome. 

" Thank you, all of you. I know something 
of what you've done for me. Mr. Dunham has 
told me how you have taken my father's place 
here and kept the secret. But I'm glad to be 
back. I want to take my father's place now." 

It was a boyish speech for all its stiffness of 
phrase and the one it touched most deeply was 
Walcott, the hard-fisted manager of the mills.' 
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He only bowed. The lawyer nodded his head 
curtly, his keen eyes watching the boy the while. 
The banker bent suavely at the well-developed 
waist line and rubbed his hands. " Very natural, 
Vm sure. And very commendable, too, if I may 
say so." No one objecting, he gazed blandly 
about the room and sat down as though the mo- 
tion were carried, nem. con. 

The other two eyed John in appraisal as he 
walked across the room to take a seat by the 
open window. They saw a clean-faced young 
man of twenty^two with straight body and limbs, 
a pair of shoulders that filled his coat well, clear 
gray eyes and a nose and chin that hinted at 
strength of will. To Walcott who remembered 
the boy's father when he too was twenty-two it 
was as though the years had been blotted out. 
The John Christopher who had found him a 
puddler and left him a manager stood before him 
in the flesh. 

'* You will want to know what we've been do- 
ing with your mills, Mr. Christopher," he said. 
" It will take time to tell you everything, but we 
can begin whenever you are ready." 

** If you don't mind I'd rather wait a day or 
two," was the boy's answer. " I'm a little dizzy 
yet. You know I've only known about them a 
week and I haven't got used to them yet. I want 
to know the men. Can't I see them and talk to 
some of them?" 

Walcott nodded. ** You can see them any 
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time — now if you want. I don't know about 
talking to them." He was feeling his way care- 
fully. He knew the mill hand, his quick, suspicious 
resentment of patronage, his detestation of the 
hand stretched downward from the upper ranks, 
and he was not sure enough of this fresh-faced 
lad, who had already the bearing of a master of 
men. 

" Why can't I talk to them? They'll want to 
see me, won't they?" Evidently the picture of 
the arches and the welcoming villagers had not 
quite faded from his mind. 

" Oh, yes, of course." And " Of course," 
echoed the banker. The lawyer said nothing. 

** You see," Walcott went on slowly, 
** they're not the easiest lot to tackle till you 
know them. Many of them are foreigners and 
suspect everything they don't understand. And 
as they don't understand much of anything ex- 
cept their jobs and pay-day, their suspicion is 
fairly comprehensive." 

" But the others — the native-bom? " 

** I don't know but they're even worse than the 
foreigners. Most of them have a smattering of 
half-baked ideas about political economy with a 
little socialism thrown in that they've picked up 
from union papers and at the meetings, and they're 
inclined to be distrustful of bosses — even of me 
sometimes." 

He could not tell this eager boy, with the 
Christopher nose and chin and his mother's eyes. 
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of the snatches of talk that he had overheard at 
the luncheon hour and about the village In the 
week since the news had gone abroad that the 
last of the Christophers had been found and was 
on his way back to the mills. 

Crude jokes, heavy with scorn, had been cracked 
at the expense of the hayseed boss who was com- 
ing. One old man had balanced a hot coal on 
his pipe between a homy thumb and finger and 
grunted out between puffs : " Reckon he'll be 
thinkin' we ought to use pitchforks at the rolls 
and yell * Gee, haw, whoa. Buck ' at the crane 
men." The circle about him had laughed harshly 
and filled in the picture with profanely contemptu- 
ous details. There had been no hint or danger of 
open opposition. He could have checked that 
with a heavy hand. But the murmuring under- 
current of silent distrust was more insidious and • 
far more to be feared. 

Walcott's own position was none too easy. 
The men knew and trusted him. His twenty 
years of unbroken rule counted heavily in his 
favor. He knew them, and he let them alone so 
long as they did their work. That was their 
verdict of approval for him. But a Christopher 
stood before him and sought an introduction to. 
the men of the Christopher Mills. Could he 
grant the request without forever losing his pres- 
tige among the men? On the other hand could 
he refuse it without incurring the dislike or arous- 
ing the jealousy of his new master and so ending 
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his usefulness as manager? He had anticipated 
problems, but not so soon. 

Meanwhile John Christopher stood waiting. 
Walcott nodded. " If you'll come out this way, 
I can take you through the mills, and perhaps 
we'll have a chance to talk to some of the men. 
Will you excuse us, gentlemen?" to the others. 

In the outer office, where Jdin caught a glimpse 
through an open door of a larger room where a 
score or more of clerks bent over great ledgers 
on high desks, Walcott paused and spoke to the 
brown-haired girl at the typewriter. " Just a mo- 
ment. Eve. My daughter, Mr. Christopher. 
Also my stenographer and secretary and general 
right-hand man." 

The girl's face flushed at the praise, but 
Christopher bowed perfunctorily, touched her 
hand in tentative acknowledgment of the intro- 
duction, and made brief mention of his great 
pleasure at the meeting. A young prince on his 
way to the first view of his people has little time 
or attention to waste on brown-haired stenog- 
raphers. 

When the two men had passed on into the yard 
there was a variety of opinions expressed and 
suppressed by the three persons left behind in the 
two offices. Graham, the banker, spread his 
hands before his well-developed waist line, finger 
tips touching, and murmured in his smooth voice : 
" A very attractive young man. V-e-r-y attrac- 
tive, indeed. Shouldn't wonder if our old friend 
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Christopher's idea was turning out better than we 
had feared." 

Phoenix, the lawyer, said nothing, but he 
thought of that firm nose and chin and the steady 
way in which those gray eyes had regarded Wal- 
cott, and he felt sorry for Walcott. 

In the outer office the brown-haired stenog- 
rapher wrinkled her nose at the door through 
which her fadier and the young master had passed 
and remarked very much to herself: 

"Stuck-up thing I He needn't shake hands if 
he doesn't want to. He may be a Christopher, 
but his coat collar kicks up in the back and he 
ought to have someone else buy his neckties for 
him." 

From which it may be gathered that Miss Eve 
had a will of her own and also a way of express- 
ing it. 



CHAPTER VIII 

WHOM THE GODS WOULD DESTROY 

TT is a wise dispensation of Providence that 
usually denies power to youth and inexperience. 
The mistakes of age are negative and merely 
corollaries to acts which the world approves. 
Therefore, they are little noticed and soon for- 
gotten. Youth ascends to the house tops and 
trumpets forth its errors brazenly and in the sight 
of all men, congratulating itself the while on its 
wisdom and tact to give the proper action its ap- 
propriate setting of time and place. And men 
jeer or mourn according as their temperaments 
and private desires move them; in either case 
friends and foes join hands in a great conspiracy 
to the end that that particular indiscretion shall 
be remembered against the author of it forever. 
All of which is but a prelude to a statement of 
the painful .fact that young John Christopher 
chose the mill yard when the men were pouring 
through it at six o'clock as the time and place to 
make a stump speech to his " people," welcoming 
himself to Doncaster. 

Walcott had guided him through the orderly 
riot of the mills for two deafening, dizzying 
hours. At first the uproar and confusion had ap- 
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palled him. He had shrunk from the glare of 
the converters where* the roaring rush of air- 
blasts through the tuyeres had filled the smoky 
vault with white flame and sparks that fell in 
showers. The swinging ladles of molten metal, 
driven irresistibly by hydraulic power that sent 
or held them at a touch, had filled his brain with 
thoughts of the unpleasant results that would fol- 
low if the tilting converter tilted a foot too far 
or the swinging ladle swung too near or not near 
enough. Walcott's answer to his question if such 
a thing ever happened was not reassuring. 

" Never but once to the same gang," the man- 
ager said with brevity. 

The rolls were a little better, but the swift 
glide to and fro of the white-hot rails, curling, 
twisting, darting in and out like fiery serpents, sug- 
gested the possibility of a new Laocoon if one 
stepped too near or the operator at the lever 
faltered in his regard for a moment. The con- 
struction shop pleased him most, and he stood en- 
tranced at the spectacle of silent-footed electricity, 
driving purring, squealing machines that punched, 
planed, reamed, and bored, whirling chips and 
slivers of steel as easily as a carpenter drives his 
keen tools through the friendly pine. These were 
processes that he could understand. Those 
other flaming, roaring, spark-spitting marvels 
were too much like the volcanic processes of Na- 
ture by which mountains are born and islands 
scattered in the seas. It seemed a repetition of 
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the fiery chemistry of the world's birth that had 
cast the iron ore in the earth's mold, and it 
shocked him out of the complacent sense of power 
and satisfaction that he had felt when he came 
into the outer yard. 

And the men — naked to the waist, toiling 
prodigiously with bar and shovel and tongs, 
dirusting, tugging, and heaving, running and 
shouting in what seemed wild confusion, yet al- 
ways produced the desired result, sweat pouring 
from their bodies — these seemed not so much 
human beings as wierd creatures of another age, 
troglodytes of industry, half gnome and half 
salamander. Their bodies were impervious to 
heat and their eyes fronted the glare unwink- 
ingly. They toiled daily at Death's elbow, sepa- 
rated from the fires of Hell by a shell of steel 
and fire-brick. The devil's broth that they swung 
back and forth above their heads, that ran like 
water in the ladles or darted, fiery-serpent-wise, 
between the rolls at their behest, was the basic stuff 
of earth, fashioned from the core of the planets, 
but they faced it without fear, played with it, 
laughed at it. Through their hands was passing 
the heart of mountains which presently would lie 
in shining parallel lines to bear hurrying trains, 
would form the frame and strength of those 
trains, would lift feeble, city-bred men and women 
twenty, thirty, forty stories into the air, would 
even be fashioned cunningly into staunch hulls to 
carry the blessings of peace or the curse of war 
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to the nations. The mightiest weapons, the most 
ponderous engines, the most delicate tools would 
be formed from it. It would give the weakest 
soldier power to snuff out his brother's life two 
miles away and with its aid roughly gentle sur- 
geons would bring back life from the valley of 
the shadow. At a touch it would hurl a thou- 
sand pounds of itself into a sleeping town or crash 
through the ribs of a floating fortress on the rim 
of the sea. At another touch, as delicate, fine 
threads of it would thrill around the globe with 
news of birth or death, of the overthrow of kings 
or the mistakes of democracy. 

These men who drove or watched or held were 
sponsors at the rebirth of the world. Under their 
care the earth became fluid again as in remote 
geological periods, too far away to be reckoned 
save in millions of years; it raged in primeval 
torment and suffered again the birth pains of 
Creation. And in the end it passed forth, the 
product of the modem alchemy, to bear witness 
to the might of man who for his weakness, more 
than for his meekness, has inherited the earth. 

It would be folly to suppose that all, or much 
of this ran through John Christopher's mind as 
he followed at Walcott's heels through the chaos 
over which he was to rule. The feeling that he 
was most conscious of, when he began to recover 
his breath, was exultation. He, John Christo- 
pher, some time son of an Illinois farmer, was 
set in command over this kingdom of discordant 
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harmony, of orderly disorder. Where he stood, 
his father had stood before him, and his father's 
father before that. He would not have exdianged 
places with George V, by the grace of God, King, 
and the rest of it, and the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias could not have tempted him. This was his 
conclusion in the comparative quiet of the con- 
struction shop. 

In only one respect was his experience a disap- 
pointment. He had not created the stir among 
his people that he had expected. The welcoming 
arches and the dieering villagers were still pres- 
ent in the back of his mind. These men were 
serious, busy, desperately in earnest. A few here 
and there had glanced at him without pausing in 
their work. Once or twice shouts of " Gang- 
way ! " " One side there I " had reminded him 
that he was blocking the wheels of industry. The 
tones had been neidier respectful nor rude; they 
voiced only the unconscious abruptness of men 
who must be about their business. 

He had expected to speak to some of them 
kindly, but from a height, as master to man, to 
hold their brawny hands in a firm clasp which 
would assure them of his intention to deal with 
them firmly but with mercy. The idea seemed a 
joke, a delicious absurdity, as he stood in the 
glare of the roaring converters. As well attempt 
to patronize a two-hundred-ton locomotive on the 
successful completion of its day's run as to pat 
these sweating sons of Martha on the shoulder 
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and assure them that their joys and sorrows were 
his. 

In the comparative quiet of the construction 
shop the idea had not seemed so absurd and when 
they reached die open air again it was quite pos- 
sible. He drew a long breath of fresh air. 
Walcott glanced at him quizzically. 

"Well, what do you think of it, Mr. Chris- 
topher? Easier to breathe out here, isn't it?'' 

John nodded. "Just a little. How do they 
do it? Fd think they'd suffocate." 

" Oh, no. It isn't so bad when you get used 
to it. Some never do though. A man soon finds 
his place here, as he does everywhere else. The 
men at the converters and the rolls are picked men 
physically. The weaker ones soon give it up. 
If they don't, it kills them sooner or later. A 
rolling-mill hand isn't a good risk." 

John stared at him, but die manager's face was 
calm. It was not a brutal assertion of the sur- 
vival of the fittest that he was making — merely 
a statement of an accepted fact as though he had 
said: "Steel rails cost nineteen dollars a ton to 
make and put down in San Francisco." 

" But can't it be changed — the conditions, I 
mean? Can't the men have better air to work 
in?" 

" Perhaps. It's better now than it was when I 
first knew it. But steel-making isn't a kid-glove 
affair, you know, any more than fighting is a Sun- 
day-school picnic. The men know the risks, and 
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they're pretty careful^ — when they don't forget. 
Then something happens and the others arc care- 
ful — for a while." 

The last of the Christophers threw up his 
head. ** Well, FU find a way to change it. I 
don't intend to have my men working in death 
traps." 

Walcott flushed at this implied criticism of his 
own attitude toward die work, but whatever he 
might have said was cut off by die screaming of 
the whistle above the boiler-room. The noise 
within slackened on the instant. The rolls ceased 
to grind, the cranes and ladles swung to a stand- 
still, the clatter of riveters and punches and ham- 
mers in the construction shop ceased. It was six 
o'clock and another day's work was done. Only 
the converters and the furnaces roared on. Day 
and night were alike to them. The men who 
tended them gave place to others, but the madiines 
took no account of daylight or darkness. 

Men came pouring out of open doorways, put- 
ting on shirts or blouses as diey came, lunch pails 
dangling from dieir arms, their eyes blinking at 
the sunlight. A sudden inspiration came to John 
and he was at the other side of the yard and 
standing by the great gate before Walcott hardly 
knew that he had moved. The men poured 
across die open space toward the young master. 
Something in die way he stood, head held high, 
right hand uplifted, face set in a serious frown, 
caught their attention and those nearest the gate 
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stopped. Those behind, checked by the halting 
of the front rank, stopped in turn and die move- 
ment outward came to a gradual end. The yard 
was nearly filled with grimy, sweating figures, 
standing as diough arrested by a sudden word of 
command, their faces turned toward the boy by the 
gate, raised slightly above their heads by the 
I-beam on which he stood. For a brief second 
they stared at each other, master and men. 

The tardy ones diat came hurrying out into the 
yard found their rush checked by this unexpected 
sight and their questions brought only a growl of 
" Shut up ! " " How the hell do I know? '' as 
they pushed forward into the rear of the crowd. 
Walcott, caught in the rush of workmen, could 
only frown impatiently and wonder what miracle 
of rashness was about to be performed. 

Then John Christopher made his speech of wel- 
come to himself, the first indiscretion in a career 
that was not to be marked by discretion or fore- 
sight. 

'* I don't think I need to introduce myself," he 
began. " I am John Christopher, your" — he 
groped for the right word and found the wrong 
one — " your master. I have come back to take 
my father's place, and I just want to tell you 
how glad I am to be here. This is a great in- 
stitution and we are all part of it — you as well 
as I. I want you to know at the outset that I 
am one of you — " Walcott heard a man near 
him mutter, " Cut it out 1 Keep that for the Sun- 
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day-school kids," but most of them stood fast and 
waited. 

** I know your lives are hard," the young man 
went on, ** but I think we can make them easier. 
We must work together to that end. All I ask 
now is your help. I don't know much about mak- 
ing steel, but Mr. Walcott will look after that 
part of it. What I want to do is to look after 
your minds and your — your " — again the search 
for the right word and the finding of the wrong 
one — ** your souls." 

" Tm not going to make a long speech." 
There were a few low, ironical cheers on the out- 
skirts of the crowd but they failed to reach the 
speaker's ears. " All I want now is your help in 
my efforts to help you. If we'll work together, 
we can make Doncaster die finest mill town in the 
country. It's what my father would have wanted, 
and I'm sure none of us can do better dian follow 
what we believe would have been his wishes." 

The speech was finished and the speaker 
stepped down and stood by the gate. The 
crowd held back irresolutely for a moment as 
though waiting for a word of command. Wal- 
cott heard a buzz of low-toned comment break 
out around him. " Talks like the parson, don't 
'a, Jem?" " It's free baths and a cut in wages 
he's meanin'." ** We'll be opening the converters 
with prayer next thing." One remark not 
meant for his ears reached the manager. *' He's 
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right about old Walcott, but the kid's bit off 
more'n. he kin chew." 

Then the crowd surged forward through the 
gateway. John stood fast and reached out his 
hand as they came cr6wding by. A few nearest 
him took it limply and shamefacedly, but most 
of them hurried past, intent only on getting away 
from a situation which they suspected covered a 
trap of some sort. 

As the last of his " people " disappeared around 
the comer of the high fence John turned to the 
manager who came slowly up. 

** Well, I did get a chance to speak to them, 
after all, didn't I ? " There was not a little 
triumph in the glance he threw at Walcott. " It's 
all right. I knew it would be. They're a little 
shy yet, but as soon as they know that I mean to 
be square with them, they'll be with me, heart and 
soul. Don't you think so, Miss Walcott? " 

The brown-haired stenographer had come to 
the door of the office opening into the yard as 
soon as she had detected the strange lull in the 
usual tumult of quitting time, and had heard the 
whole of the little speech. 

** I don't know. What are you going to do ? " 
The young man blushed at the bluntness of the 
question. 

** Well, to tell you the truth, I don't quite know 
myself. I've been reading up a little on what's 
been done at other places and I've always been 
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very much Interested in the relations of capital 
and labor. What do you think about it, Mr. 
Walcott?" 

The manager shook his head slowly. " Don't 
ask me. I don't know much about such things 
myself. I've been through half a dozen strikes, 
little and big, and I've been pretty busy keeping 
the mills going and seeing that the steel was up 
to the contract specifications. Theories are all 
right, Mr. Christopher, and I'm not saying any- 
thing against books, but when you've a big forfeit 
posted and the time's getting short, you don't 
think much about doing the best you can for the 
men. About all you can do is to pay the top 
scale and see that they don't run any more risks 
than are necessary." 

"Then you don't agree with my plans?" 

" I don't say that, Mr. Christopher. I don't 
know what they are, and if you will pardon a lit- 
tle plain speech from an old man, you'll wait a 
bit before you make any. I'm with you in 
whatever you do, remember that." 

** I know, I know. You've been a faithful 
servant and I'll not forget it. Perhaps we can 
find a way to lighten some of your burdens." 
He glanced at his watch. *' How long a walk 
is it from here to the — home?" 

" Ten minutes at die outside. Shall I send 
someone with you to show you the way?" 

" No, thanks. I'd rather find it myself, if 
you'll show me the road, if you don't mind 
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You see, Fm — that is — well, it's home, you 
know. Fm really going home for the first time 
in my life and Fd a little rather go alone." 

Father and daughter watched him disappear 
around the bend in the road that led towards the 
Christopher house. Eve's eyes were snapping as 
she turned to her father. ** Well, of all the 
impudence ! The conceited — prig 1 That's 
what he is, father, a prig, a conceited prigl " 

" Steady, daughter, steady. That's a harsh 
way to talk about your employer." 

" He's not my employer," she flashed back. 
" ni — FU — strike. FU work for you. Em- 
ployer, indeed I " Her sniff fairly reeked with 
scorn. " And he called you a servant, father, 
you, a servant 1 You who have kept his old mills 
going for him while he was out in the backwoods 
somewhere growing up to be a conceited prig. 
Oh, I could kick him," and she stamped a slender 
foot hard as evidence of her physical prowess. 
"You a servant I Huh! " 

" Hardly that. Eve. Fm a ' faithful servant,' 
if you will recall, which is a very different thing. 
Anyone can be a servant, but the faithful kind 
are few and far between. It wasn't what he said 
to me I minded, it's the men." 

** I know. He talked to them like a Sunday- 
school superintendent. * Be good little boys and 
you shall each have a bag of candy I ' Could you 
see their faces? It was like a cage of lions watch- 
ing the antics of a Skye terrier and trying to 
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decide whether to eat him now or let him play 
around a little." 

She stopped with a gasp. John Christopher 
stood in the gateway. His face was very pale, 
but he was calm. 

** I suppose I am the Skye terrier, Miss Wal- 
cott? Pardon me," as she began a stammering 
apology. " It's no matter. Maybe I am. I 
had no intention of eavesdropping when I came 
back to ask your father to send a boy down to 
the station for my bags, but I couldn't help over- 
hearing the last sentence. Will you see to the 
bags, Mr. Walcott? Don't bother about it," as 
the manager attempted to speak. " It isn't die 
welcome I expected, but it doesn't matter. I 
can fight my own battles." 

He stood facing the conscience-stricken pair, 
his face working now in an effort to keep a calm 
front. Then he turned and plodded back up the 
road toward " home." Father and daughter 
watched him till he disappeared again around the 
turn. 

Then the man turned to the g^rl. 

" Eve, Eve, what have you done?" 

His self-possessed daughter dropped upon the 
door sill in a limp, dejected heap and plunged her 
face in her hands. " I don't suppose I'll have 
a chance to strike now," she sobbed. " But I 
do hate him, I do. So there I " 



CHAPTER IX 

ORGANIZING FOR DEFEAT 

TF Christopher felt Eve's thrust at him in her 
^ figure of the Skye terrier — as felt it he must 
have — he showed no trace of it when they met 
next morning in die mill office. His good morn- 
ing was cool and unruffled and it was the girl 
who flushed and shrank widiin herself a little. 
Christopher passed on into the manager's office 
and looked about him. Early as he was, others 
had been before him. The desk that had been 
Walcott's was gone and a large new one stood 
in the center of the room. Its top was bare save 
for a large inkwell and the proper complement of 
pens. Yes, and there was a large handful of 
freshly cut roses in a vase in the middle of it. 
That, had Christopher but known it, was Eve's 
peace offering, cut that morning in her own garden, 
not, as she carefully assured her father and her- 
self, as a sign of a weakening of her hatred but 
as penance for her bad manners of the night be- 
fore. 

Christopher dropped into the big chair at the 
desk and looked about him. Where should he 
begin? And on what? He was ignorant even 
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of his exact official position in the mill manage- 
ment. Walcott held a few shares of the stock 
and Phoenix and Graham each had enough to 
qualify them as directors; aside from that the 
ownership lay all in Christopher's hands, but of 
actual official status he apparently had none so far. 
As he sat in somewhat disturbed uncertainty Eve 
entered with a bundle of letters. 

*' My father thought you might care to look 
over some of the correspondence," she said with 
a slightly malicious glance at die young man's idle 
pose and immaculate desk top. ** It's practically 
all about orders in hand and estimates on new 
business, but perhaps I — I," she hesitated, not in 
embarrassment but in uncertainty as to the ex- 
act phrase that diould bear the proper shade of 
deference tinged with malice. 

The young man supplied it for her, smoothly 
and without a sign of conscious resentment. 
" You can explain the things I don't understand, 
you were about to say. You'll probably be busy, 
for a few days at least. As a matter of fact, I 
have only the faintest idea of what we do or 
whom we do it for. As to how we do it, I am 
in Stygian darkness." 

Eve felt her barriers falling a little before his 
frankness, but she only nodded her comprehension 
and smiled in more friendly fashion. " If you 
want me any time, this will call me." She touched 
a button at the side of John's desk and a buzzer 
sounded in the next room. And all through that 
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forenoon the buzzer made itself heard more than 
once. 

As diough the Fates had conspired to throw 
fresh snares around John's feet without delay, that 
afternoon saw the first serious accident that the 
Christopher Mills had known in months. John 
and Walcott were standing side by side not thirty 
feet from one of the larger rolls. Out from be- 
tween die revolving cylinders shot the fiery serpent, 
sparks flying in hissing showers, white-hot, radiat- 
ing heat in sickening waves. Of a sudden there 
was a shout of warning, a roar from the man who 
stood by die rolls as he leaped at the levers that 
controlled them. He was too late by die barest 
fraction of a second. A man lay gasping and 
groaning on the bare ground a moment and then 
the last breath heaved painfully and he lay still, a 
great, gaping burn across his bare diest and the 
sickening smell of burned human flesh in the air 
telling the story of the stumble or slip that had 
thrown him squarely across the white-hot steel. 
The rolls rumbled into silence, a silence diat hung 
the more heavy and depressing because of the 
din that had preceded it and the tragedy that had 
silenced the din. 

John walked beside the stretcher that bore the 
dead man home to the mill cottage and the slat- 
ternly wife and dirty children that awaited him. 
The news ran before them as leaves fly before an 
autumn gale and the wife met them midway of 
the dusty road. John had expected screams, 
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tears, hjrsterical appeals. There were none. It 
was a dry-eyed, close-lipped, white-faced woman 
who met the little procession with the stretcher 
at its head and walked beside her husband in 
his last home-coming. They bore him into the 
house, pathetic in its half-hearted attempts at 
decoration and homeliness, and laid him on the 
bed that crowded the few battered diairs in the 
living room. The bearers turned away, heads 
bared, tiptoeing awkwardly in silent file. Soon 
would come the older women from the other 
cottages to prepare the body for the grave. A 
mill town is only too familiar with such scenes. 

John turned at the door and glanced at the 
woman standing dry-eyed at the bed's foot staring 
at the form on the bed now hidden under a 
patched sheet. " If you want anything — now or 
— or later,'' he began. 

The woman's eyes met his. " Can you give 
me back my man?" she asked. There was no 
scorn in her voice — hardly bitterness even ; only 
the dull apathy of those who face at last the in- 
evitable and the long-expected. 

It was a bad introduction for John into the 
everyday work of the mills. Even Walcott, 
veteran as he was, was shaken. Use had not 
dulled his sense of sympathy, casually as he might 
treat the dangers of the mills in speech with his 
young employer. The first impulse of the latter 
had been to turn his back on the scene of the 
tragedy and spend the rest of the day among the 
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hills in the hope that he might purge his mind 
of its vision of horror. But the mills drew him 
as a street accident draws the passer-by's eyes, try 
as he may to turn them away. 

As he entered the mill yard he found the build- 
ings humming with labor as before, pouring forth 
steam and smoke and flame and noise, as though 
there had been no pause in the steady beat of 
industry. The rolls had paid a brief tribute of 
silence to their victim and dien the world's hunger 
for steel drove them to their task again. John 
entered his office and threw himself into his chair. 
He felt limp and ill, sick to his soul at the memory 
of what he had seen and more at the significance 
that second thought gave to the tragedy. This 
then was the real cost of steel — not money, not 
labor, not expenditure of thought, but human life. 
The furnaces of his mills were veritable Moloch 
altars, taking as they chose their toll of blood. 
The fact that none had been demanded for months 
and that none might be rendered again for other 
months was nothing. One life outweighed tons 
of steel. And what of those left behind — the 
slatternly women and their dirty children ? What 
of the mills' responsibility to them? 

He would go further with this now while the 
steel was still hot that had done the murder. 
The buzzer brought Eve to his desk. " Will you 
send someone to find Mr. Walcott and bring him 
here ? " The young man's tone was curt and 
impersonal and Eve's anger stirred again at 
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the brusque order, but she only nodded in com- 
pliance. 

" What do we do for the families of the men 
who are killed in die mills?" was his question 
of Walcott when the latter stood by his desk 
five minutes later. 

" We keep them from starving as long as they 
stay here." Walcott's tone matched John's in 
crispness. " When die boys are old enough we 
take them into the mills." 

" And kill diem, too, I suppose in due course." 

Walcott flushed at the bitter implication, but 
he held his temper in check. " We do the best 
we can," he said gravely. " The risks are there 
and the men know them. Our record is cleaner 
than that of any mill of our size and kind in 
Pennsylvania." 

John moved impatiently. " * Cleaner ' isn't 
enough. Can't we make it clean?" 

Walcott's slow smile was a trifle grim. *' I am 
open to suggestions," he said. " The Christo- 
pher Mills are not deliberate murderers." 

The coupling of his own name with the mills 
checked die young owner's criticisms. 

After all it was his business, peculiarly and 
entirely. If he wished changes made he had but 
to say the word. It was a case for thought, then. 
He must not act hastily or without a clear idea 
of the goal to be gained. The conference that 
he had desired with his manager came to a sud- 
den end and Walcott went back to his own cares 
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and problems. John Christopher stared out of 
the window for a full half hour — the roar of the 
mills a half-heard undertone to his troubled 
thoughts. Then he jerked himself to his feet, 
snatched up his hat, and flung himself out of the 
office which had suddenly become sordid and dis- 
tasteful to him. 

Nor did he reappear at the mills again until 
three days had elapsed. It did not appear what 
he was doing during his absence, although Wal- 
cott learned from the foreman of the rolls that 
he had sent money to the newly made widow to 
pay for the funeral and had given instructions 
that all needful food and clothing were to be 
supplied to the family at his personal expense. 
The foreman grinned a little as he gave Walcott 
this news, knowing as he did that from the day 
of the first John Christopher the Christopher 
Mills had held it their duty to do all this and 
more whenever the need arose. 

On the fourth day John appeared again and 
again summoned his manager for a conference. 

" I've been thinking over a plan for pensions," 
he announced briefly. " We need them for just 
such cases as that the other day and we need them 
too for the old men who've worked themselves 
out." 

To Walcott's question as to his plan his re- 
ply was a trifle vague, but he was clear at least 
that the company should set aside each year a fund 
sufficient to cover all possible demands. " Then 
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why not increase the wages by that amount and 
let the men look after their own pensions? " 

There was a little pity in John's smile. " Will 
they save it or any part of it if we do?" he 
asked. 

"Probably not," Walcott admitted. "But 
I'm equally sure that they'll be more improvident 
than ever if they know they'll be taken care of 
at the company's expense. Personally I don't 
mind saying that I've always been strong for in- 
surance and pension schemes, but I'd rather see 
the men starting them themselves." 

John looked up quickly at this, but Walcott 
went smoothly on. " I've been here a long time, 
Mr. Christopher, and I was a hand once myself. 
I know how suspicious they are of the helping 
hand. I'm not condemning your plan, but I'd 
like to know first how the men are going to take 
it." 

" Let's ask them, then." John's retort was 
quick on the heels of Walcott's argument. " Pick 
two or three of the oldest and most popular and 
we'll find out what they think of it." 

Walcott looked a little blank at this, but he was 
not to be outdone by this youngster. He stepped 
to the door. 

" Send word to Murphy, Hawkins, and Palzer 
to come to my office when the noon whistle 
blows," he said to Eve. " They are the three 
oldest men in the mills," he said to John, " an 
Irishman, an Englishman and a German. Noth- 
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ing that happens in the mills, or the town either, 
for the matter of that, gets by them. And what 
they think to-day the rest of the men are apt to 
be thinking next week." 

Hard upon the noon whistle came Murphy, 
Hawkins, and Palzer, grizzled, deep-chested, 
steady, unwinking eyes peering through half-shut 
lids as though into the glare of furnaces, caps 
held tight in gnarled hands. 

" Ye sent for us, Mr. Walcott," said Murphy, 
the spokesman. All three ignored their young 
employer save for a quick glance as they entered. 

" Yes, Mr. Christopher and I have been dis- 
cussing pensions and we want to know what you 
three think of it. I told Mr. Christopher that 
you old rascals were the bellwethers of the 
flock." 

Murphy grinned. He and Walcott were old 
friends and to him he would speak with the free- 
dom of long acquaintance. Of the young master 
he knew nothing, nor to tell the truth, did he or 
the others care greatly what this last of the 
Christophers said or did so long as Steve Wal- 
cott held his place at the head of the mills. 

" It's like this," put in young Christopher, " I 
want to be sure that none of my people want for 
any of the necessities of life. That accident the 
other day — the man's family — old men like 
yourselves — all these things are on my con- 
science. The mill should care for those who can 
no longer care for themselves." 
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" Is it diarity you're thinkin' of, Mr. Christo- 
pher?" The reference to old men had angered 
Murphy a little and loosened his quick Irish 
tongue. 

" Not at all. Not at all." John saw his mis- 
take and hastened to repair it. " Not charity, 
but the mill's duty. You're entitled to it." 

Murphy studied the young man through his 
half-closed eyes. How much dare he say? 

" Can I speak ye plain, Mr. Christopher? " 

John nodded. 

" Then if we've earned it, give it to us now 
an' let us save it ourselves if we want to. Sure 
the Christopher Mills is a good boss an' it's 
buried its dead an' looked after its sick an' crippled 
all its days. What more do we want? If any- 
thing more's comin' to us, just put it on our wages. 
If there ain't, then we're square already." 

John turned to the others. " Do you agree 
with that? " he asked. 

They nodded and Hawkins's deep voice sup- 
plemented. ** Murphy's got the right of it, we 
think, Mr. Christopher. Some of us save a bit 
here and there and Mr. Walcott sees to it that 
our savings are kept fair and square. For the 
rest of it, it's a bargain between the mills and 
the men. They pay our wages and we do the 
work. There's diances o' course, but we take 
'em with our eyes open and ask no odds of the 
company or anyone else." 

John was baffled and without words. After 
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all if the men didn't want it, what else was there 
to say? They filed out and Walcott went with 
them. He had made his point and had no de- 
sire to press his advantage. In sober truth, as 
he told Eve that night, he was more than a lit- 
tle sorry for the ambitious youngster who was 
so hopelessly butting his head against the stone 
wall of mill tradition and the workers' ingrained 
conservatism. Eve's answer was a specimen of 
typically feminine logical illogicality. 

" Why can't we ask him to dinner to-morrow 
night? " she suggested with an air of friendly in- 
difference. 

Her father pretended to misunderstand. 
"Who? Murphy?" he said. 

" Murphy, too, if you like," was Eve's cool re- 
sponse, " but I was thinking of Mr. Christopher." 

Rather to her surprise the young man accepted 
the invitation with alacrity and appeared at the 
appointed hour of six — Doncaster was not fash- 
ionable in the matter of times for dining — with 
commendable promptness. At the outset it was 
not a wonderfully successful affair. John was 
as courteous as heart could wish and Eve did her 
duty as hostess without apparent reservation or 
distaste. Nevertheless the conversation lagged 
and neither seemed to find much within their minds 
worthy of offering to the other. Walcott was 
hungry and not a talkative man at best. He ate 
as a hungry man should, with entire absorption in 
the business in hand. 
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The first pangs satisfied, he had leisure for the 
others and noted for the first time their half- 
hearted essays at speech. 

A smile hovered for a moment under his close- 
clipped gray mustache. He glanced at the wall 
behind John's diair and lifted his hand. '* Did 
you notice those pictures, Mr. Christopher?" he 
said. 

John turned his head and saw two portraits — 
one of an old man, gray-haired, smooth of face, 
with deep-set eyes spread wide apart by a high- 
bridged nose — a Roman in feature and in pow- 
erful pose. The other was younger, and the col- 
lar and tie belonged to a later generation, but 
features and bearing alike were of the same eagle 
brood, keen, powerful, daring, invincible. As 
John studied them conviction grew and he felt his 
eyes moisten. Dunham had shown him a faded 
photograph of the younger man the night he had 
revealed the secret of the lost years. 

" That is my father," he said slowly, his finger 
pointed at the younger man; " I've seen a photo- 
graph of him. The other — " 

** Your grandfather," Walcott finished for 
him. ** He founded the mills and ran them for 
nearly forty years. He was of the old breed of 
iron-masters — the men who began with a single 
furnace and knew every inch of the process from 
ore to finished product." 

John winced a little at the implied comparison, 
and Eve saw the movement and glanced reproadi- 
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fully at her father, but the latter was unconscious 
of anything invidious and rambled on: 

" That picture was painted by some big French 
artist and your grandfather gave orders that it 
was to hang in the mill office as long as there was 
a Christopher at the head of the Christopher 
Mills. Then your father's was painted, and hung 
beside the other. When he died and you 
were taken away I thought it best to bring them 
up here against the day of your return. There 
was always the danger of some accident in the 
mills and I didn't want to be responsible for them 
down there." 

The talk rambled on a little more freely now, 
although Eve, usually ready of speech on all oc- 
casions, contributed hardly her fair share. Wal- 
cott told stories of the old days, stories handed 
down from the time of the first Christopher, whom 
he never knew, stories of the second John, 
father of the young man at the table. There was 
the time, for example, when he broke a strike by 
beating the leader, man to man, in the good Eng- 
lish fashion, with bare knuckles against bare flesh ; 
then Walcott must pay due tribute of praise to 
the man who had plunged into the river fully 
dressed as he stood and dragged out two boys, 
sons of one of the hands, who had ventured be- 
yond their depth. 

" When I told him he was foolish to risk his life 
for a couple of little ragamuffins, he told me to 
mind my own business. His life was his to risk 
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as he chose. Besides, one life was as good as 
another, when it came to the last pinch. It was 
poor philosophy, I reckon," Walcott continued, 
" but that was the kind of a man he was." 

John's face glowed, but he had no words of ap- 
preciation of Walcott's praise of his father. For 
the time he was caught out of himself and his 
preoccupation. With his momentary self-forget- 
fulness went also a feeling of confidence, of being 
at last part and parcel of the place where he had 
been born and where the life of his father and his 
grandfather before him had passed. 

His glance wandered over the table and lin- 
gered on the great bowl of roses in the center — 
crimson with wide, flaring petals. They were 
different from any he had ever seen before — 
save once — and he strove to remember that other 
occasion. 

" What wonderful roses," he said. " I've 
never seen them anywhere else except here in 
Doncaster." 

" And the only place that you'll see them in 
Doncaster is in my daughter's garden," said Wal- 
cott proudly before Eve could turn the conversa- 
tion. Remembrance of the other place where he 
had seen them — on his desk in the office — came 
to John on the instant and his face glowed a little. 
Eve, seeing it, froze into an icy indifference that 
covered any number of very pointed things that 
she would have liked to say to her father. But 
the latter, happily unconscious of the fate he was 
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courting, was sailing serenely on on his favorite 
topic — his daughter's skill as a gardener. 

Eve raged inwardly and thanked fortune when 
their guest rose to go. And then, just at the part- 
ing words, her pride in her father surged back 
over her when he put his hand on the young man's 
arm and said, pointing at the door to the dining- 
room, " Those portraits go back to the office to- 
morrow, Mr. Christopher." 

The boy's thanks were brief, but his voice shook 
and he turned at the last to say, " A little more, 
Mr. Walcott, and you'll convince me that I am 
really a Christopher." 

Father and daughter watched him down the 
road till the luminous darkness swallowed his 
figure. Eve's good-night remark was character- 
istic : 

** I don't like him, father, but I'm awfully sorry 
for him. Just think, his father is only a picture 
to him — not even a memory. Only paint and 
canvas and a gilded frame." 

But the man answered: "A little more than 
that, daughter, a little more than that, if I know 
the Christopher blood." 
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CHAPTER X 

A BUBBLE PRICKED 

TN after years John Christopher had little 
**• pleasure in recalling his first six months at 
Doncasten His first verdict, still only slightly 
altered, was that they were months of utter, ab- 
ject failure. Perhaps in time he will modify this 
decision. Success and failure are often matters 
of perspective merely, fragments of a picture that 
alter in value as more and more of the canvas 
comes to view. He tried to be busy, but many 
days began for him without consciousness of any 
specific duty that lay before him and ended without 
a sense of anything accomplished. Many things 
were attempted within and without the mill, but 
they seemed to lead nowhither and to suggest 
nothing else. Within the mills all threads led 
straight into Walcott's capable hands. The man- 
ager did his best to lead the young owner into a 
knowledge of the secrets of the business, but a 
bad beginning had given both of them a slight 
distaste for the necessary conferences and John's 
boyish haste to master it all at a leap did not make 
for good results. Outside the mill his relations 
with the men had been well summed up by Messrs. 
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Murphy and Hawkins. They were satisfied with 
their jobs — at least as well satisfied as it is possi- 
ble for frail human flesh to be — and they asked 
no odds or aid of their young employer. 

So the six months passed, fruitless, irritating, 
discouraging they seemed to him. At times he 
suspected Walcott of feeling the strain. Only 
Eve seemed unchanged. Cool, friendly, but dis- 
tant as ever, she went about her work, neither 
her threat of a strike nor her fear of being de- 
prived of the chance to strike — voiced on the 
day of young Christopher's appearance at the 
mills — having been realized. 

Instead, her brown head was bent over the 
typewriter and the keys clicked a cheerful obli- 
gato to the deep music of the mills. The August 
sun was blazing when young John Christopher 
had his first sight of his ancestral domain and now 
the feeble light of a February afternoon sifted 
in through the dingy panes of the oflice window. 
The yard was ankle deep in slush and snow lay 
thick on the hillsides. It had been a hard winter 
for the young master of the Christopher Mills. 

Eve raised her head as the door opened and the 
young gentleman himself stepped heavily into 
the room and flung himself down in a diair. 

" Oh, don't mind me," he said. " Go right 
on with your work. That's what everyone does 
when I come around. I swear I wish I had never 
seen these confounded mills." 

The girl whirled around in amazement at the 
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boyish pettishness of the tone. "Why, Mr. 
Christopher 1 " 

" Don't say, * Why, Mr. Christopher,' say, * Be 
a good little boy and you shall have a bag of 
candy.' " 

The color rose in Eve's cheeks at the memory 
the incident evoked. " I suppose that was very 
ungentlemanly, wasn't it? I'm sorry. I apolo- 
gize." 

" Don't, Mr. Christopher. I deserve it." 
Her head was very high now and it was her most 
dignified tone. ** I've been sorry ever since. It 
was rude and I ought to have known better — 
but—" 

" But I deserved it, didn't I? And I deserve 
it still, don't I? The lions haven't eaten the 
Skye terrier yet, but they've done worse. They've 
lost interest in him. They don't even yawn when 
they see him playing around. They just look 
the other way and go on with their work — as you 
were doing just now. Why don't you do it 
again? Don't mind me. I'm only the unlucky 
beggar who owns the mills — and wishes he 
didn't." 

Eve stared in open-mouthed and very unlady- 
like amazement. The young man swung impa- 
tiently to and fro in the swivel chair, kicking idly 
at the desk as he swung. The girl was puzzled 
and disturbed, but her bewilderment was tem- 
pered with amusement at the picture he pre- 
sented. After all he was only a boy and his 
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feelings had been hurt. If his favorite saddle- 
horse had been lamed or his overtures rejected 
by the girl of his boyish fancy, he would not have 
looked greatly different, she reflected. His air 
of melancholy was so very youthful that it seemed 
as though the promise of a better horse, or a smile 
from a more appreciative fair one would surely 
have dispelled it. Even a pat on the head and a 
word of encouragement would not have seemed 
amiss. Then she remembered that she hated him 
and turned back to her work. 

" Miss Walcott." The clatter of the keys 
ceased. '* Did you ever feel like telling your 
troubles to anyone — even a good-natured cigar- 
store Indian?" 

" Why, I don't know," she stammered. " I 
never knew — " 

" Never knew a cigar-store Indian? You 
know me, don't you? Come to think of it, that 
isn't a bad comparison. I've been standing in 
the middle of Doncaster for the last six months, 
for all the world as though I had a cigar store be- 
hind me. Only instead of holding a bunch of 
wooden cigars in my hand, I've had free baths and 
a circulating library and men's clubs and other in- 
teresting things that mill hands go crazy over in 
books — and won't look at in Doncaster." 

The girl smiled in spite of herself. " I don't 
think you're quite fair to yourself, Mr. Chris- 
topher." 

" I don't know. I'm beginning to think that 
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the comparison is roughest on the Indian. He 
sells a few cigars now and again, while I — " He 
flung out his hands in a gesture of utter discour- 
agement. " It's no use. I've got to tell some- 
one and you might as well suffer. I can't tell 
your father. I think he has a sneaking liking 
for me — for my father's sake, if for no other 
reason. It would worry him, and the Lord knows 
I've worried him enough already." 

" And you don't mind worrying me ? Is that 
it?" 

" No. It won't worry you. I have your word 
for it that you hate me." 

She raised her hand in contradiction but he 
hurried on. 

" I've bored my friends to death asking for 
advice and encouragement, and now I'm going 
to try an enemy for a change. I've read some- 
where that it's a poor man who hasn't a few ene- 
mies. If that's true, I'm the best man in Doncas- 
ter to-day. Except your father and possibly 
yourself, I think every person on my pay-roll 
would be glad to see my back." 

Eve smiled demurely. " You forget that I 
am your enemy." 

" No, I don't, but I believe on my soul that 
you'd be sorry to see me go. Whatever else I've 
done, I've furnished you enough amusement to 
last you the rest of your natural life." 

The girl's face was smileless now. " That's 
not true, Mr. Christopher. I have not laughed 
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at you at least, whatever other crimes I may have 
committed." 

" rU take that back. You haven't It mig^t 
have been better if you had. I feel like a 
Prohibitionist candidate for Congress in a brew- 
ery .town. People don't even take the trouble to 
laugh at me. They just walk around me and go 
on about their business. What's the trouble, any- 
way ? The Lord knows I've done the best I knew 
how." 

" Is that always enough ? " 

" What do you mean? " 

" Well, don't you think that sometimes when 
we do the best we know how and fail, the fault 
is not with the doing but with the knowing? " 

" Do you mean that I don't understand the 
men?" 

" Perhaps." 

" Well, what do they want? Surely it doesn't 
take great wisdom to know that when men are 
dirty they need a bath, yet my proposal to build 
free baths was met with as blank indifference - as 
though I had suggested an ice-cream sociable to 
a gang of Esquimaux. There weren't half a 
dozen books in the whole town, but my free li- 
brary is shunned as though there was a smallpox 
sign on the front door. I tried to get up a men's 
club to meet for smokers and other high-class en- 
tertainments once a week, but there were three 
small boys and a deaf mute at the first meeting, 
while Slazenger's bar down in the village was 
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packed to the doors. I tried to interest the young 
men and boys in football last year, but they 
wouldn't even kick when I wanted them to. 

" It's the same way with everything I've tried. 
I swear, I believe if I offered them free salvation, 
they'd tell me to go to the other place and rush 
straight off there themselves. I couldn't give 
away loaves of bread if the whole town was starv- 
ing to death. What's the matter with them, any- 
way?" 

" Perhaps there's nothing the matter with 
them." The emphasis could not be evaded. 

" Then what or who is it? " 

The girl fingered the keys of her typewriter 
thoughtfully. " Can I speak frankly?" 

John rose and bowed in mocking condescension. 
** You have the king's permission. I've guessed 
till I'm tired. Now I'd like to hear someone 
else's answer to the riddle. Your guess is as 
good as anyone's, maybe better." 

" You place me in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion, Mr. Christopher," she said slowly. 

" I don't doubt it," he interrupted gloomily. 
" That's where I seem to place everyone, includ- 
ing myself. Go ahead, never mind my feel- 
ings. They're in a pulpy condition anyway." 

" You're my employer, you know — ^" 

** For Heaven's sake don't remind me of that. 
I'm everybody's employer and nobody's friend. 
Forget the cash nexus part of it. Tell the truth 
and shame the — employer, if you can." 
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His face belied the mocking words. The girl 
could not forget that her name was on his pay- 
rolls, but of a sudden that seemed to her a very 
small and unimportant fact. Money is an ill balm 
for an aching heart, and all the Christopher 
millions could not ease the smart that the boy's 
pride, — or perhaps his vanity, — had received. 
He asked for advice, but what he really wanted 
was sympathy. The latter she felt dumbly, but 
could not find words to voice or courage to offer, 
but advice he should have. 

"Then let me speak plainly," she began; 
** don't interrupt and please don't think that I 
am trying to hurt you." 

" Faithful are the wounds of a friend. Oh, I 
forgot. You're my enemy." 

" You promised not to interrupt." 

" Did I? All right. The defendant is ready. 
He pleads guilty and the jury will please enter a 
recommendation of mercy." 

She laughed despite the seriousness of the pur- 
pose she had formed. 

** How can I tell you the truth, if you won't 
give me a chance to tell you anything? You must 
be serious. This is no joking matter." 

" I know it isn't. I've been six months gath- 
ering that impression and it's fairly well printed 
on my brain. But this is the first chance I've had 
to take the strait- jacket off my mind. I won't in- 
terrupt again. Go on, please?" 

" Well, in the first place," she ticked off the 
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points on her fingers, " the men don't know you. 
Six months is a short time to get acquainted with 
fifteen hundred workmen. They are little more 
than children mentally, without a child's desire to 
please or be pleased. Many of them have worked 
here for years and have come to feel themselves 
a part of the mill. Of course, they had heard the 
story of the lost heir of the Christophers, but 
none really believed that you would ever come 
back. I didn't myself, and I thougjbt I knew 
everything my father did." 

" A little jealousy there, young lady," thought 
John, but he only nodded in understanding. 

" My father was the head of the mill to them. 
He had been and he would be, and I think they 
were content. I don't want to sing my father's 
praises to you, Mr. Christopher, but he has been 
a good manager — a 'faithful servant.'" She 
glanced at him keenly, but evidently he failed to 
recognize his own offending phrase. 

" Then came the news suddenly that you had 
been found and were coming bade to take your 
father's place. You came and went through the 
mills and then you — you — '" 

" Made a fool speech to the men. Strangely 
enough, I remember the occasion perfectly. This 
isn't an interruption," in a tone of apology, " it's 
an interpretation. Go on I " 

"Well, you did make a — rather — fool-wA 
speech. You admitted it first, you know. The 
men didn't understand that and they suspected 
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you. It's foolish, I know, and childish, but I told 
you their minds were the minds of children. 
Some of them had had experience with generous 
employers at other places who gave grudgingly 
with the left hand and took back greedily with 
the right and talked in a loud voice all the time, 
so the men wouldn't see how the trick was being 
done." 

" I know. It's the good old sleight-of-hand 
game. I've paid good money to see it done be- 
fore now." 

** So you see, thougjb they've never been to col- 
lege, they knew all about Greeks bearing gifts. 
You were all Greek to them. 

" That's all now for point number one. Now 
for number two," and she turned down a sec- 
ond finger. " You didn't understand the men. 
That's a kind of corollary to number one. If you 
had known them you'd have known how they'd 
suspect you and avoid you and feel uneasy when 
you were around. You haven't learned yet that 
the only way to get them interested in any idea 
outside the day's work is to let them think it's 
their own idea. I'm talking like a school-teacher 
or a female lecturer, but you must remember that 
I've talked these things over with my father ever 
since I was a little thing. He knows the men 
from top to bottom, and he says the employer who 
is caught doing anything but running his works 
deserves to be ostracized by all the employees. 
His right hand is his men at work, you see, and 
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his left hand Is all his plans for them outside, and 
he mustn't let his rlgjbt hand know what his left 
is doing. I'm afraid you let your two hands see 
too much of each other." 

" Yes, and of my feet, too. I seem to have 
done most of my work with the latter. Proceed." 

** There isn't much more to say. Point num- 
ber three," and the third finger came down, " Is 
your lack of knowledge of the business. That 
wouldn't have been so bad, though, If the men 
hadn't begun with suspicion in their minds that 
everything you said and did only seemed to con- 
firm. But they heard that you had lived on a 
farm and you know the crude, ignorant contempt 
of the laborer for the farmer. 

" That's all I have to say, and I think It's 
enough. If my father knew I'd talked to you 
this way, Mr. Christopher, he'd — he'd take my 
head off." 

" Then I shall certainly not tell him. There 
are few enough heads around this shop as It is." 

" Have I offended you?" Her voice was al- 
most timid he thought as he recalled the calm, 
self-confident tone that had marked her few words 
to him In the past six months. 

" No, not offended. I shan't pretend that it 
doesn't hurt. No one — not even an opinion- 
ated young jackass — can see all his hopes and 
plans fall to pieces around him and be told that 
It's his own fault — especially If he knows it's 
true — without having his vanity flicked just a lit- 
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tie. I've been thinking some of the things you've 
told me, but I wanted to be sure I wasn't mistaken 
about that as about oth^r matters. But it's all 
true. I had the chance of a lifetime, but I threw 
it away. If I had only had sense enough to wait 
and learn from your father — and you — but no, 
that wouldn't do. Like a young fool, I thought 
the other fools who lecture in colleges and write 
books knew it all. And this is the result." 

The girl was touched by his distress. And it 
was all so pitiably true. If he had deliberately 
striven to find the wrong way to the hearts of his 
men, he could not have chosen better. She ven- 
tured on some words of commonplace consolation. 

" It was not all your fault. You meant — " 

He whirled upon her. " Don't say I meant 
well. Don't say it! I'll not be responsible if 
you do. The place that's paved with good inten- 
tions is inhabited principally by people who meant 
well, and they spend their time patching the holes 
in the pavement. Whether I meant well or ill, 
it's done — beyond repairing." 

" You're really not fair to yourself, Mr. Chris- 
topher," she protested. ** You are young. In 
time the men will come to trust you." 

"In time? I don't believe it. There isn't 
time enough in the world to win back the ground 
I've lost. I've tried to reason that conviction 
down and I've tried to joke about it this afternoon, 

but it's no use. I'm beaten. Miss Walcott, I'm 
beaten." 
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He dropped his head in his hands with a groan. 
The girl sat silent, awed at his misery, tears very 
near the surface. The dim office was a Gethsem- 
ane. The boy's youth only added to the poignant 
tragedy of his failure. He had not even the mem- 
ory of past achievement to compensate him for 
the disaster of this, his one attempt. 

The little clock on the wall measured off the 
seconds monotonously. The roar of the mills 
filtered in to them. Whatever else happened, 
however the scepter rose powerfully or fell limply 
from the hands of him to whom it had been given, 
the mills would go on, ponderously, remorselessly, 
knowing neither friend nor foe. 

From the wall by the door the framed pictures 
of the two dead Christophers that Walcott, truie 
to his promise, had sent down from his house, 
looked down at the quiet figure in the chair. 
Slowly he raised his head and his gaze fastened 
itself on the younger of the two faces. He stood 
erect and approached it a step or two. The girl 
gasped and her hands clenched hard at the edges 
of her little typewriter stand. The boy's face 
was white and drawn, stricken with bitter agony. 

He flung out his hands toward his father's pic- 
ture. " I've failed, father, I've failed. Can you 
hear me? Do you know what I've done? I've 
betrayed the trust. I've thrown my birthright 
away. I'm a stranger in the mills you gave me 
to rule over. Why did you do it? Why did 
you send me away ? * May the end prove the 
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wisdom of the beginning,' you said, and this is the 
end." 

He turned to the girl. She was crying now 
in earnest. He looked at her calmly. ** Don't 
waste your tears on me, Miss Walcott. Save 
them for real tragedies. Don't shed them over 
the comedy of a young fool who tried to ride 
before he knew how to mount a horse." 

He turned back to the desk and vaguely 
fingered the papers heaped there. " What's to 
be done? What's to be done?" He said the 
words over and over, dully and helplessly. 
" Miss Walcott, can't you suggest something? 
You've diagnosed my disease; can't you give me 
a remedy? " 

She shook her head dumbly, dabbing at her tear- 
reddened eyes with a very moist handkerchief. 
His mouth twisted in a wry smile. " As bad as 
that, eh? Incurable! I believe it is." 

His tone changed. Angry impatience followed 
his melancholy of depression. " Why should I 
stay here? What good am I? In all this town 
there is no creature so useless, such a cumberer 
of the earth as I. The very dogs in the street 
bark at me in scorn of my uselessness. I only 
hinder your father in his work and breed discon- 
tent among the men. Do you know — can you 
tell me one good reason why I should stay? Can 
you point out one person who wants me here, 
one single, solitary human being who will not 
breathe freer at sight of my back? 
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" No, there isn't one. You needn't answer. I 
know the truth about myself at last" 

** Indeed, indeed, Mr. Christopher, you are 
too hard, too unjust," the girl protested. ** I 
can't tell you what to do because I don't know my- 
self. I thought it would be easy to give advice 
and hard to sympathize. It's the sympathy that's 
easy and the advice won't come at all. Why did 
I speak to you as I did ? It was impertinent, just 
cheeky. Nothing else. You ought to hate me 
for it." 

" No. No. I don't hate you." His look 
brought the blood to her face. ** In fact, I be- 
lieve I'm grateful to you. I half believe you'll 
be sorry to see me go. Sorry for me, at least. 
And that will help a little." 

"To see you go? Then you really mean 
to — " 

"To go? Yes, I think so. There's nothing 
else to do. When the doctors have tried every- 
thing else, they usually recommend a change of 
air. I don't know where I'll go or when, but it 
will be soon." 

" And you will stay — how long? " 
" God knows, who knows everything. Till 
I've forgotten a little. I want to go where things 
will happen to blur the memory of these last six 
months. The mills will go on just the same un- 
der your father as they have for twenty years, 
and the men will settle down in the old way. You 
will be happier when you've no longer any need 
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to worry and wonder about where I'm going to 
break out ntyX. It would be small loss if I stayed 
away forever. Please don't think I'm trying to 
be tragic. I want to let myself down easy, but 
every way I try there's a pretty hard bump at 
the end of the drop. 

** Good-by, my enemy." He held out his hand 
and smiled. 

"You are going at once?" 

" As soon as I can, I think. I shall try to see 
your father to-night. I'd like to disappear as 
quietly as possible. Thank Heaven, I had the 
good sense to come quietly. That was dad's do- 
ing. I've never told you about dad, have I ? " 

" No. He was your — " 

" My second father? Yes. I think he half 
feared something of what has happened, but I 
don't believe even he guessed what a miserable 
little Waterloo it would be. I wonder if I'll 
ever have the nerve to tell him all about it. 

" But I must go or I'll have you crying again, 
and then I'd probably cry too. I feel like it." 
He laughed roughly in defiance of possible tears. 
" If you can ever find it in your mercy to write 
me, do it and tell me all about yourself and your 
father. You should forgive your enemies, 
especially when they're down." 

He turned toward the side of the room where 
the roar of the mills sounded through the thin 
wall and waved his hand in mock tragedy that 
was only half mockery. 
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Farewell, a long farewell, to all my great- 
ness,' " he quoted. Then he swung on his heel 
and left the room without another glance at the 
white-faced girl. 

The next day he left Doncaster and the other 
name on his ticket was New York. 



CHAPTER XI 

SEEING LIFE 

A WEEK that is past is a lifetime when a man 
•^ ^ has youth and a good digestion. It is 
only the wounds of the old that are slow to heal; 
it is not until the shadow begins to fall behind 
the traveler that the Past overtakes him and 
walks by his side, a cheerful companion or a 
grievous bore or a sinister reminder of buried 
talents and wasted opportunities as Fate or his 
own blind willfulness may have elected. 

When the Pullman porter brushed the dust of 
Doncaster from John Christopher's shoes that 
young gentleman was sure of nothing but that 
his principal baggage was a broken heart and a 
complete outfit of ruined hopes. The second 
day, after his arrival in New York he noted with 
interest that the sun rose as usual and that he was 
able to face a dinner table with only slightly 
diminished zest. On the third day he considered 
without embarrassment the possibilities of getting 
through the day without more than a fair number 
of regretful thoughts of his six months at Don- 
caster, and on the fourth the conclusion was forced 
upon him that life at twenty-three has many at- 
tractive vistas for a not unprepossessing young 
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man with a fortune In his hands and the shreds of 
a romantic mystery still hanging about him. That 
was the day he bought an automobile and re- 
ceived a letter from the Woman. The auto can 
be dismissed with a word; it was the first of a 
long series, each of which developed the customary 
tendencies of its kind to puncture tires, shed 
strange parts of its mechanism along the road, 
and undermine the foundations of its chauffeur's 
character. 

The Woman's letter was a matter of more im- 
portance. 

" My dear Boy," it ran. " You do not re- 
member me probably, but I have seen you many 
times in the past — first when you were a baby 
and sat on my lap and crowed over my watch. 
Then your father died and you disappeared. The 
next time I saw you, you were a boy of twelve 
on an Illinois farm and you were engaged in some 
sort of a strange struggle with a weed by the 
side of the road. You did not remember me and 
I was not sure that you were you. Do you recall 
that day? 

*' Then I lost you again till the newspapers told 
the world six months ago that the heir to the 
Christopher fortune had been found. This morn- 
ing those same newspapers told me that you were 
in New York. 

" Now, I want you to come and see me. I am 
an old woman, but I know a few people whom I 
am sure you would like to know and who will be 
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glad to know you. I can't give you the keys to 
the city, but I can unlock a few doors that are 
fastened even against golden keys, and I want to 
see you. Your mother was as a daughter to me 
and her son must not ignore me." 

The name to the letter was ** Isabel Burroughs." 

John read the letter through and sat staring at 
it. Many things that had happened in the last 
six months were beginning to blur already in the 
glare of the brighter lights of the city, but the 
woman by the roadside was as distinct in his 
memory as a well-cut cameo to the eye. The 
scene showed small in the perspective of the 
years, but every detail — the weedy, sun-smitten 
pasture, the straggling rail fence, even the warm 
smell of the dusty ragweeds along the road — 
was clear in his memory. 

** So she did know me, after all, just as dad 
was afraid she did. And I knew her, only I 
didn't know I did. I wonder why she didn't come 
back? What would have happened if she had? 
Would dad have kept me ? " 

He thought of " dad's " quiet, strong will and 
the straight lines of his mouth and diin. " I 
reckon he'd have kept me all right. He'd 
promised, and he'd have stood by his promise 
against all the women in the world." 

He walked to the window. His hotel looked 
down on Fifth Avenue from the top of Murray 
Hill and in either direction the street was 
crowded with cabs and automobiles, hurrying or 
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crawling as the tide flowed over the crossings or 
checked at the traffic guardian's uplifted hand to 
let the cross-currents of pedestrians by. The air 
was crisp and the sky as blue as the sea. The 
New York of the well-to-do is at its best on such 
a winter day, wheii the air is like wine and the 
sky a benediction. 

John had little knowledge of cities and the ways 
of men and women there, but he felt the thrill of 
it stir in his blood. This was the focus-point of 
the New World. Through New York's giant 
lens pass the golden rays of America's prosperity 
to dazzle and perhaps scorch the other world 
across the Atlantic. Every train bears its freight 
of insensate wealth and pulsing humanity. The 
millionaire cattlemen of Western ranges, rough 
miners fresh from unparalleled strikes, im- 
maculately clothed but with the stain of their call- 
ing ineffaceably set on their manners, barons of 
the Chicago killing-pens, other barons of the oil- 
fields or the mills and mines of Pennsylvania, all 
find their way here sooner or later to spend their 
money and cleanse themselves and their wives and 
daughters of the reek of its making. But to most 
of these the metropolis remains a mystery; they 
view it in hotel dining rooms, at the theater or 
in the parade of the streets, but they are forever 
locked out of the chamber of the sacred mysteries 
of the city as securely as though they stood at the 
door in the overalls and hip boots of their early 
days. Their children may advance one room 
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nearer and to their children's children it may be 
permitted to stand with the elect before the high 
altar. The gold of the newly rich must rest for 
at least two generations before the taint of its 
smelting has completely evaporated. 

And these baubles that the women of die aliens 
longed for with all their hearts and were fated 
to die without were his by right of birth. His 
father and modier had conferred them upon him 
before he was born. As dad had kept the secret 
of his name and fortune till the appointed time, 
as Walcott and Graham and Hioenix had guarded 
his fortune, so this old woman had kept intact 
this right of blood, this seignorial privilege of the 
metropolis. He was not a snob, but he was young 
and rich and he had left his cares in Doncaster. 
As well expect a prince to turn his back upon 
die purple as to ask the heir of the Christophers 
to scorn die gift his fairy godmother had 
cherished for him. 

It was in the morning that Mrs. Burroughs's 
letter came to him. By three o'clock he had 
breakfasted, bought his first automobile, lunched, 
dressed himself carefully, and stood outside the 
Madison Avenue house whose number was en- 
graved at the head of the letter he had received. 
A sad-faced English butler admitted him, took 
his hat with the air of one taking upon himself 
the sorrows of the world, ushered him into a 
dimly lighted drawing room, and assured him 
with the cheerful tone of an undertaker that 
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Mrs. Burroughs would be down in a very few 
minutes. 

She came slowly into the room and stood re- 
garding him. He had not expected this critical 
survey from the tone of her letter and it embar- 
rassed him. 

"So you are John Christopher?" She took 
both his hands warmly enough now and held 
them. " I'd have known you anywhere. You 
have a look of your father. Let me see your 
eyes." 

She turned him toward the light. " But your 
eyes are your mother's. She had the most beau- 
tiful eyes I ever saw in a human head. Gracious, 
lad, you mustn't blush that way at an old wom- 
an's compliment. You're not responsible for 
your eyes. For all you had to do with it, diey 
might have been green and crossed into the bar- 
gain. Turn around and let me look at you." 

He revolved obediently like a well-drilled 
cloak model, wondering the while at his strange 
welcome. 

" That will do. Don't stand there spinning 
around like a human top. Sit down and tell me 
about yourself. What are you going to do with 
yourself and all your money?" 

" I don't know. I've just come to town and 
I haven't had time to think yet," he managed to 
stammer. 

"Think? My dear boy, you don't need to 
think. A man with as mudi money as you have 
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can hire people to think for him. All you need 
to do is to spend your income, and watch out 
that some girl doesn't marry you and take that 
task, too, out of your hands." 

John was dazed by the swiftness and strange- 
ness of her question and comment. He had come 
to call on a feeble old lady who had known and 
loved his mother and who, he half expected, 
would pat him on the shoulder and speak to him 
mildly of winter flannels and the welfare of his 
soul, as had been the practice of old ladies he had 
known in the past. Instead, he was being in- 
spected, catechized, and advised, all in a breath, 
by a keen, cynical, sophisticated woman of the 
world who held herself as erect as a girl of 
twenty and in whose clear voice there was no echo 
of age. 

" What a fool your father was to bury you out 
there in the wilderness for twenty years. Now 
don't take offense," as John moved uneasily in 
his chair. " I knew your father when he wore 
knickerbockers, and he was one of the best men 
in the world, but sometimes that kind are the 
biggest fools. I told Harvey so the other day. 
He's a long way from being either one, if he is 
my own son. But why don't you talk? I sup- 
pose I haven't given you much chance, have I? 
What about the mills? How long were you 
there?" 

" Six months." 

"Well?" 
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He wriggled on his chair and studied the pat- 
tern of the rug. How much should he tell? He 
had counted the beads on his string of troubles 
glibly enough only a few days before, but he 
shrank from exhibiting them to this keen-witted 
old woman with the sharp tongue. He began 
haltingly. " There isn't much to tell. I spent 
six months in Doncaster, hunting for a place to take 
hold, and — then — I came away." 

" Then you came away," she mimicked. " If 
Ulysses had been as brief of speech as you are, 
young man, he would have earned the undying 
gratitude of a great many thousand school-boys. 
Your Odyssey lacks a little in detail. You didn't 
find a bed of roses waiting for you in Doncaster, 
I'll wager. Did you? " 

" Not exactly. At least the roses had been 
carefully removed." 

"And you've been sleeping on the thorns? 
Didn't I say your father was a fool ? You can't 
train a race horse in a cornfield. If I had had 
as much sense as I had suspicion when I saw you 
by the road that day, I'd have kidnaped you and 
brought you up in the way you should go. But 
never mind, I have you now, and I shan't let 
you go in a hurry, I can promise you. 

" How would you like me to bring you out, 
John? Don't blush like that, boy, and don't 
wriggle in your chair like a school-boy. Blushing 
has gone out of fashion in New York. There is 
so much cause for it that it's useless to try to keep 
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up with the demand. Do you want to be person- 
ally conducted into New York society?" 

" I — I think so." 

" You think so," she mimicked again. " Is 
that the best you can do? Well, I know. You 
will be the sensation of the year before you're six 
months older. You are young, you have money, 
you are not bad-looking, and / shall introduce 
you. Your blushes and your awkwardness — 
you will be awkward for a while, you know — 
will only add to the charm of your mystery. I 
don't know that your father was such a fool after 
all," she added reflectively. 

John hadn't a very clear idea of what New York 
society was. He had read the New York papers, 
but his opinions, so far as he had any, had been 
formed more from the metropolitan gleanings 
that appeared daily in the newspapers of Chicago 
and the smaller cities of the Middle West. 
These had tended to give the impression that the 
principal diversions of New York high life were 
tampering with the marriage tie and proving the 
essential truth of the theory of evolution by ec- 
centric dinners. Yet he had enough sense to be- 
lieve that there was a saving remnant of old tra- 
dition and consciousness of responsible worth and 
dignity to keep a few here and there from con- 
spicuous vulgarity at least. An aristocracy within 
a democracy is a contradiction of terms and an 
essential absurdity, but the world is built upon 
absurdities, and John Christopher thought he 
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could overlook both contradiction and absurdity 
if so he could find a place for himself. This 
thought was in his mind as he spoke. 

** I don't believe I know just what you mean by 
society," he said, " but I want to belong to New 
York. I want to get into a place where I fit 
and where I can have a good time." 

"You won't belong to New York; New York 
will belong to you, if you will trust yourself to 
me," Mrs. Burroughs rejoined. " In the first 
place, rid yourself of any idea that your money 
will be an irresistible lever. Millionaires are as 
common here as barons in a German watering- 
place! I've had a Graf for a chauffeur and a 
count of the Holy Roman Empire has dressed 
my hair at Baden-Baden. Even the tax-collector 
doesn't know all the millionaires in New York." 

" I wasn't counting very much on my money, 
Mrs. Burroughs," the boy protested. " Six 
months in Doncaster have taught me that there 
are a few things you can't buy." 

" Quite right, although I fancy you'll find your 
money rather more powerful in New York than in 
Doncaster. At least the things you can't buy 

won't stare you in the face on every corner quite 
so conspicuously. Pardon my referring to it, but 
I imagine you found the role of young lord of 
the manor rather a hard one to play in Doncaster, 
didn't you ? " 

John thought of that first evening in the mill 
yard and the crowd of silent, sullen, hostile faces 
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staring up at him, and he reddened at the recollec- 
tion. 

The woman laughed. ** Never mind. We'll 
soon forget that. It's impossible to get along 
without money in New York, but it's bad form 
to mention it or to let it speak too loudly for you. 
The only thing more necessary than knowing what 
to do is to know how to do it. The people who 
give monkey dinners are quite within their rights, 
if that is the sort of company they like. Their 
only mistake is in sending to the Zoo for their 
guests of honor. It isn't necessary." 

John was a little breathless and confused by the 
volleying of quick question, cynical criticism, and 
bitter comment with which he had been assailed, 
and the sound of footsteps in the hall, the swish 
of a woman's skirts, and a girl's high voice made 
a welcome break. 

"Are you in there, grandma? May we come 
in? I've brought Carty home for tea." 

A young woman cannonaded through the door- 
way and was half-way across the room before she 
saw Christopher. She stopped with a quick, self- 
possessed apology on her lips. The elder woman 
lifted her hands in deprecation. "Alice, Alice 1 
Is this football or a bargain counter ? " 

" Neither one, grandma. Only your grand- 
daughter's usual sedate and composed entrance. 
Am I to be introduced or spanked and sent up- 
stairs ? " 

" You are to be introduced if you will give me 
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time, but the other is what you deserve. Come 
here, my dear." She held out her hand to the 
girl. " This is Mr. John Christopher, the son 
of the woman who was almost my daughter years 
ago. My tomboy granddaughter. Miss Alice 
Norton, Mr. Christopher." 

Christopher took the hand which the girl im- 
pulsively stretched out to him. The grandmother 
had confused him, but the granddaughter had 
reduced him to the state of mind of a whirling 
dervish. She had flashed into the room with the 
quick lightness of a ballet dancer, and in the 
smile she gave him with her outstretched hand 
was the gay insouciance of childhood. 

" I've been dying to meet you," she was say- 
ing. " Grandma said you were coming. You're 
the nlan without a past, aren't you?" 

" And without a future too," Christopher re- 
sponded. She dazzled him, but he felt more at 
his ease bandying words with her than sitting un- 
der the fire of the older woman's cynicism. 

" We'll take care of the future, won't we, 
grandmere? Oh, I nearly forgot. Carty, come 
here." She turned to the young man who had 
followed her into the room and beckoned him 
forward as one beckons to a favorite child. " Mr. 
John Christopher, Mr. Carter Priestley. Mr. 
Priestley's chief claim to fame, Mr. Christopher, 
is the fact that he was born on Manhattan Island 
and has never been farther west than Jersey City. 
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He is the original typical New Yorker, aren't you, 
Carty?" 

The young man's pale, cool face was unmoved 
by the girl's banter. His murmured " Delighted, 
I'm sure," as he touched John's hand in acknowl- 
edgment of the introduction, was toneless and 
blase. John felt himself withdrawing into his 
shell of timidity and awkwardness again. H? 
suddenly discovered that he had a pair of ab- 
normally large hands dangling at the ends of 
preternaturally long arms and he caught himself 
looking at his feet and wondering what he should 
do with them in case he found it necessary to 
change his position. 

** Lovely day, isn't it?" Mr. Priestley re- 
marked with the air of one freeing himself of a 
great burden. 

" I told you that before we came in," the girl 
declared. ** Why can't you think of something 
of your own to say? Ask Mr. Christopher how 
he likes New York, or whether he prefers the 
opera to the theater, or if he's an automobile fiend. 
Are you, Mr. Christopher?" 

** She means, do you run an automobile, Mr. 
Christopher," Mr. Priestley explained patiently. 
** Miss Norton takes me around with her to tell 
her victims which one of her questions she really 
expects to have answered. Otherwise she would 
be a modern edition of the Sphinx, not because she 
asks only one hard riddle, but because she asks 
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so many easy ones that she never has time to hear 
the answer to any of them." 

Still acutely conscious of his hands and feet 
Christopher managed to stammer that an auto^ 
mobile had been added to his possessions that very 
day. 

" Good 1 " said die girl. " Til go out with you 
the first time. It's much more fun motoring with 
a novice. You never know whether the car is going 
to butt into a street car or climb a tree in Central 
Park or balk and sit down in the middle of Broad- 
way. Carty was good fun at first, but he can't 
do anything now but break the speed law and you 
can do that with a dray if you'll put on a leather 
coat and automobile goggles. Promise to take 
me out die very first time and I'll love you for- 
ever." 

** Alice," protested her grandmother, " you'll 
have Mr. Christopher thinking you're proposing 
to him the first thing you know." 

** I may do that, too. I proposed to Carty in 
his new car, didn't I, Carty? But he was so busy 
trying to make up his mind whether to run over a 
baby carriage or the Sherman statue that he didn't 
have time to answer. Then he compromised by 
running into a fire-hydrant, and the policeman told 
him that if he'd had more to do with water be- 
fore he started he wouldn't have had so much 
trouble with it at the end. By that time Carty 
was so angry that he couldn't have told whether 
I'd proposed to him or asked him to play marbles 
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with me in the Plaza. The way he bundled me 
into a cab was more profane than a drunken 
drayman's comments on the traffic regulations at 
Twenty-third Street. So you see what you have 
to expect when you take me out, Mr. Christopher." 

" Good afternoon, folks," a deep voice sounded 
from the doorway. 

The girl whirled. " Why, dad, I didn't hear 
you come in. Come to welcome the prodigal?" 
She flung one arm around his neck to receive his 
kiss and standing so she turned to Christopher. 
"Mr. Christopher, this is — " 

" I have met the young gentleman already, 

Alice. Howd'y'do, Mr. Christopher." 

He advanced to Christopher, hand out- 
stretched, a grim smile on his face. The boy 
stood still in astonishment. The afternoon had 
been prolific in shocks, but this was the crown- 
ing blow of all. He had thought that he might 
catch a passing glimpse here and there in the 
metropolis of H. Anisty Norton, but that he 
should meet him here, evidently very much at 
home in the house of the woman who had taken 
upon herself the task of placing the last of the 
Christophers in his rightful place in the life of 
the city, was too much for human guessing. 

The eyes of the great man were upon him in 
the same steady stare that he had felt in the office 
of the good gray president over a year before, 
only now amusement and not bewilderment was 
dominant in the look. ** So I was right. You 
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didn't come into my office, did you? Well, we've 
had an end of the mystery and now you can get 
down to business." 

"Business, father I" the girl broke in. 
" You'll do nothing of the kind. Mr. Christo- 
pher has come to New York to play." 

Again the grim smile parted the great man's 
lips. " There are many different kinds of busi- 
ness, my dear. Play is one kind. We'll let 
Mr. Priestley look after that." He favored 
Priestley with a nod at which a little color showed 
in that calm young gentleman's pale face. " Mr. 
Christopher will have plenty of time for you to 
teach him something about play, but I think he'll 
want to know some of the things that I can teach 
him too. Eh, Christopher?" His hand smote 
Christopher on the shoulder with rough geniality. 

" But — but — I don't understand," stammered 
Christopher. 

** Don't understand what?" 

Mrs. Burroughs intervened. "Let the boy 
alone, Harvey. He came to see me, and you and 
Alice are behaving as though you intend to divide 
him between you, and probably quarrel over him 
before you're through. John," she turned to the 
boy, " Mr. Norton is my son Harvey who was 
with me when we saw you fighting the big weed 
out in Illinois. I was married a second time, 
which explains the difference in the names. As 
for his telling you that you wouldn't come to his 
office, I haven't the faintest idea what he means." 
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" I can explain that, mother," the great man 
said, good-humoredly ; "I saw Mr. Christopher 
in Chatham a year ago and offered him a place 
in the office. It's a joke you ought to appreciate. 
I didn't know him at first, and then when I was 
sure of him, it was too good to tell. I hadn't the 
heart to spoil the dramatic entrance of the last of 
the Christophers when the stage was ready and 
the audience waiting." 

Christopher thought there was a shadow of sar- 
casm in the remark and a sudden, unreason- 
ing wonder came to him as to how much this man 
knew of the six months at Doncaster. 

" Spoil the dramatic entrance, indeed! " scoffed 
the old lady. " You were ashamed to admit that 
I was right, Harvey Norton." 

" Perhaps, mother, perhaps. Anyway, we 
have him now and between us we ought to be able 
to deliver New York over to him, bound hand and 
foot." 

Priestley came up at this moment to make his 
adieux. A slight constraint fell upon the group. 
The girl glanced at her father almost appealingly 
as the great man answered Priestley's parting 
word with the same curt nod that he had given 
him for greeting. Evidently the young man to 
whom the daughter had proposed in the new auto 
had no welcome at the foot of the throne. 

When Christopher made his own adieux and 
found his way down to the street half an hour 
later his brain was something less unsteady, but 
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out of the whirl three causes for wonder stood 
prominently forth: 

Why was the house of Norton apparently so 
divided over the merits of Mr. Carter Priestley? 
What did the head of the house mean by his refer- 
ence to getting down to business? And why had 
the same august personage made not the slightest 
reference to Doncaster and the mills in the course 
of their half-hour talk? 

Had he run away from his problems in Don- 
caster only to plunge into the midst of new riddles 
in New York? 
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CHAPTER XII 

A MATTER OF BRIDGES 

npHOSE things which youth can forget in a 
■*• few short weeks are only to be equaled in 
number by the new tricks which it can learn. To 
bow and smile correctly, to dress becomingly and 
in the fashion, to talk easily and with an air of 
intense interest about nothing at all, to dance, to 
ride, to be tremendously busy and never to do 
anything, to be elaborately idle and never to seem 
so, to have nothing to do and yet never to find 
time hanging heavy on one's hands, to entertain 
and never bore, to be entertained yet not a bur- 
den, in short, to play gracefully everywhere and 
always with the same absorption that other men 
devote to painting pictures or writing books or 
plowing corn or shoeing horses or selling rail- 
roads or breaking banks, these are accomplish- 
ments that any nimble-footed, quick-witted youth 
may make progress in in a very short time, espe- 
cially if he have unlimited money and can com- 
mand the hands and brains of legions of servitors 
whose work it is to smooth the paths of those who 
play. 

John Christopher learned quickly. In college 
he had the reputation of being quite a superior 
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person socially. Dancing seemed almost an in- 
herited art, so easily and quickly did the rhythm 
of the music flow into his blood and express itself 
again in nerve and muscle. He had thought that 
he could talk, and he knew that he could play any 
game whose rules were capable of definite state- 
ment and explanation. He was not badly edu- 
cated, as educations go, which is to say he knew 
some Latin, a little Greek, a considerable quan- 
tity of mathematics, a minimum of natural science, 
and was vaguely at home in an ill-defined territory 
of history and literature. Almost anywhere he 
would have passed for a fair shadow of a scholar 
and would not have been without conceit in the 
knowledge of that fact. 

But the lotus-eaters of the metropolis play a 
game without rules or precedents that can be 
stated or defined. They must know many things, 
but of actual knowledge they have little need. 
Above all, they must seem to be natural with al- 
ways an eye to the repression of one's real self. 
Neutral tints in clothes or character are not popu- 
lar with youth. Most of us aspire to be nobly 
good or cataclysmically bad — when we are 
young. Only age brings the sober hue to temper- 
ament and dress alike. 

If John Christopher had known at the outset 
how difficult was the game he essayed to play he 
would probably have withdrawn in discourage- 
ment. But the bridges of life come singly, and 
one is seldom in sight from another. Kind 
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friends, one of them an elderly woman of wide 
experience and authority from which there is no 
appeal, the entree to two or three clubs, and an 
English valet of unimpeachable manners and an 
instinct for clothes, can work wonders with plastic 
material in a short time. 

Of course, John did not learn it all in the first 
month. As good men as he have found in the 
game matter for the study of a lifetime, to die at 
the end of it with some goal unattained. But 
John had done marvelously well, even in the eyes 
of the valet that Priestley had found for him. 
His little gaucheries really added to his popularity, 
as Mrs. Burroughs had prophesied. Pocahontas 
was once quite the rage in London and the bad 
manners of Li Hung Chang had much more to do 
with his popularity than his statesmanly wisdom. 
If the contact is not too violent, the fragile china 
of humanity rather enjoys at times to find itself 
touching elbows — or perhaps handles would be 
more correct — with the rough earthen pots of 
the world. Perhaps it gives the china a pleas- 
urable feeling of superiority and perhaps there 
is a little thrill of the exhilaration of danger at 
the thought of how easily its fragile self might be 
shattered to fragments fit only for the dust-heap 
if the shock of contact were a trifle ruder. 

John was not an earthen pot exactly. Rather 
was he a promising lump of kaolin on the potter's 
wheel, destined to become in time highly fragile 
and ornamental, when the potters and the burn- 
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ers and the polishers should have done with him. 
Even in the unfinished state in which the end of 
his first month in New York found him, he was not 
without a vogue. Already a few less popular 
young men were regarding him with envy and 
preparing to add to his prestige by surreptitious 
criticism. John's preceptress was wise and knew 
the dangers of both the slowness of the snail and 
the speed of the Limited. She had no intention 
that her young protege should illuminate the sky 
of New York with the sudden glare of a rocket 
or wear out its patience with the fitful spluttering 
of a slow match. Therefore she made haste 
slowly. 

John made his bow to the great world at a 
small but carefully planned dinner party which 
to all outward seeming was different in no im- 
portant respect from hundreds that are given ev- 
ery year. In fact, it was rather simpler than 
usual. The newspapers might have had difficulty 
in assigning more than an eighth, or perhaps even 
a ninth, of the wealth of the city to the guests. 
With the exception of one young man who had 
published a book of sonnets — at his own expense 
— and another who had been known to paint wa- 
ter-colors almost as good as some of those which 
are nearly hung at the Academy, there was no 
one present who had ever accomplished a more 
remarkable feat than keeping out of the news- 
papers save for an occasional brief mention of a 
name. 
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But one and all were adepts at the great game, 
or some phase of it, and Mrs. Burroughs was the 
social banker of each. One and all held the keys 
to some one or more of the rooms in the temple of 
fashion to which but few held all. Upon these 
votaries John's chaperone relied as a master 
craftsman upon the boys who hold his tools or run 
his errands. Nothing, absolutely nothing, hap- 
pened at the dinner. Where the domestic ma- 
chinery moves with well-greased wheels along 
channels worn smooth by long use there is no dan- 
ger that the roast will be under- or overdone, the 
wine too cool or not quite cool enough, the game 
too fresh or unpleasantly the other way, the des- 
sert not iced to just the correct point of relish. In 
other words, the hostess had none of the worries 
that attend the social spasms of her only fairly 
well-to-do sister and ate her dinner with as little 
trepidation as though she had not been in her own 
house at all. Nor did John commit any of the 
numberless small social sins which are supposed to 
be characteristic of the outlander's first sally into 
the sacred precincts of those born with a gold 
fork in the left hand. 

He had taken out Miss Alice Norton, she of 
the vivacious humor and the quick tongue, and 
had talked to her with as much intelligence as the 
occasion demanded, and little more. In the 
course of the dinner he had time to notice two 
things, that her eyes were blue and that Mr. Carter 
Priestley was not among those present. When he 
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incautiously menrioned the latter fact, the young 
lady elevated her eyebrows slightly, but said only : 

" Why, that's so; he isn't, is he? " And John 
wondered if it was mild wonder over his astute- 
ness in discovering Mr. Priestley's absence or sar- 
casm at his mention of the fact that lay in her ap- 
parently shallow remark. 

What they talked about and what John said 
occasionally to the lady at his other hand doesn't 
matter now. It mattered little enough then. At 
the end of the evening, however, he was con- 
scious of two more discoveries: one was that the 
profession of playing was likely to be a very pop- 
ular occupation with him, at least from his experi- 
ence; the other that Miss Alice Norton was a 
very pleasant person to talk to and that blue eyes 
do not make dinner-table conversation any the 
less pleasant, especially when the rest of the young 
lady's personal endowment is in keeping with the 
eyes. He walked back to his hotel after the din- 
ner decidedly in his own good graces. Doncaster 
was a bad dream, a smoky nightmare of the past, 
shot through with flashes of sulphurous flame 
which were rapidly growing dimmer. His cares 
slipped from him as the troubles we lie awake 
with at night disappear in the sunlight of the early 
morning. 

The next day he installed himself in comfort- 
able bachelor apartments not far frcwn where the 
two most famous cestaurateurs in the United 
States face each other in deadly conflict a la carte 
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with Fifth Avenue between them. Three days 
later he placed himself in the hands of the English 
valet with the unimpeachable manners and the in- 
stinct for clothes to whom reference has already 
been made. This necessary adjunct to his daily 
life was recommended by Priestley, who seemed 
always to know just where to find whatever any- 
one else wanted but never to find it for himself. 

And so yoimg John Christopher sat him down 
among the lotus-eaters — or the flesh pots of 
Egypt, according to one's attitude toward the pic- 
ture he presented. So much for the new stage- 
setting. Now for the play, which, perforce, 
moves slowly after the manner of all well-ordered 
society dramas. 

It was over a month after the appearance of 
the valet in the select bachelor apartments that 
John had an appointment with Miss Alice Norton 
in which an automobile and an April day played 
minor parts. The history of the month that in- 
tervenes is written for the most part on cards — 
dinner, dance, calling, and to a limited extent 
playing. John had justified his preceptress's con- 
fidence in him during the month and for this rea- 
son, and for another which she did not mention 
— probably her old-time affection for the boy's 
mother and consequent trust in him — she raised 
no objection to her granddaughter keeping the 
appointment with John and the auto and the 
April day. 

John was not in love with Alice that morning. 
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He did not even think he was. But he was quite 
wide-awake to her charm and he was not sure but 
that he enjoyed talking to her more than to > any- 
one he had ever known. If he had attempted to 
analyze his feeling toward her, he would proba- 
bly have concluded that it was somewhere between 
the calm affection he might have felt for a sister if 
he had had one and the admiration he might have 
conceived toward a fashionably dressed and well- 
behaved Bacchante. In the terse vocabulary he 
was rapidly acquiring, he would have put her down 
as a " jolly good sort," which may mean a great 
deal or nothing at all. At any rate, he was not 
in love with her. Of that much he was quite sure. 

The auto bore them through the golden haze 
of the April day up Broadway to the northern- 
most end of Manhattan Island where King 
George's soldiers once guarded the land approach 
to the beleaguered city. The machine was work- 
ing smoothly, the chauffeur was the proper combi- 
nation of skilled mechanician and deaf and dumb 
effigy, and the April day was devoid of any sign 
of tears. It was such a day as poets dream of, 
and, if they are wise, omit to mention in their 
verses. 

The young people talked the sort of nonsense 
that all young people talk, knowing it for non- 
sense, thereby having the advantage over their 
elders. But an insignificant lamp in an obscure sta- 
ble at the heels of a cow which must ever remain 
nameless once reduced a great city to ashes. So 
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a chance remark of Alice's proved to have con- 
cealed in it the glowing coal that fired young John's 
imagination. They were among the rolling hills 
of Westchester County and the pace was slow. 

At one side of the road on the crest of a high 
hill stood a great house with well-kept grounds 
sloping away from it on all sides. It was such a 
home as men built in the old days before the auto- 
mobile and the steam yacht and the apartment 
hotel had made the city the Mecca of the nation's 
wealth. The man who built it was long since 
dead, but a spinster daughter still kept it in some- 
thing like the order that its builder's hands and 
brains had created. In his day it had been a bea- 
con light of affluence and culture. The light no 
longer burned, but the wick was still trimmed 
and the lantern polished as carefully as in the old 
days. 

" There, that's the kind of a place I'd like to 
have." John waved his hand at the house on the 
hill as they rolled down the slope away from it. 
" That place has everything else I've seen around 
New York beaten a thousand miles. Talk about 
comfort; that's the real thing." 

" The kind of a place you'd like I " the girl 
jibed. " That's the way men talk when they 
want to give the impression that they're weary of 
the city and all its works. When you ask them 
why they don't make their threats good, they 
blame it on their wives. Why don't you do it? " 

" Do what? Blame it on my wives? " 
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" No, stupid. This isn't Turkey, or even 
Reno. Why don't you build a country place, or 
buy one if you find the rig^t kind? You can af- 
ford it. Then when you take a wife you can make 
her promise to love, honor and obey you in a 
country house. She'd know where she was go- 
ing to live, anyway, which is more than some 
women can say. Why not?" 

Why not, indeed? But it was not thought of 
the country house so much as thought of the pos- 
sible wife in it that asked the question of John. 
Why not? He had thought of marrying, of 
course, sometime, as one thinks of giving up 
smoking or of dying. The girl's chance ques- 
tion gave the thought a sudden sharper signifi- 
cance, as the doctor's terse decision sets a definite 
sailing date for our voyage to the other world. 

Why should he not marry? He loved his lib- 
erty, of course, but not as those do who have lost 
it. Most of his life had been passed among sim- 
ple-minded, ignorant people who regarded mar- 
riage as one of the necessary processes of life. 
To them it was neither the taking up of a burden 
hardly to be borne nor the crowning of a glitter- 
ing romance. They married just as they had mea- 
sles, because it was one of the inevitable corol- 
laries of living, and the sooner it was attended to 
the better. John had been long enough in New 
York to know that matrimony there was too often 
either an investment or a tragedy — and some- 
times both — but the thoughts of a lifetime are 
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not easily dislodged. The question asked itself 
over and over, why not marry? Why not, in- 
deed? And close on its heels came the other 
question, Whom? 

" I believe you are actually thinking about it," 
the girl said. 

" I am," said John. 

** Really? Where are you going to build it? " 

"Build what?" 

** Why, your country house, of course. What 
else would you build?" 

" Oh, yes, to be sure. Yes, I'm thinking of 
building." 

" Gracious I Don't be so serious. You speak 
as though it was a family burying vault." 

** Maybe it will be. I've heard of houses that 
answered that description." 

** But you haven't told me where you're going 
— Goodness I What's the matter? " 

There was a sharp explosion, a grinding, rasp- 
ing bump, and the automobile crunched to a 
standstill. The chauffeur swung out of his seat. 
** Inner tube blown out," he remarked with re- 
pressed feeling as he groped under his seat for 
the jack. 

** We'll get out and walk around for a rest. 
How long will it take? Fifteen minutes? All 
right. Toot the horn when you're ready." 

The young people strolled slowly down the 
road. John glanced at the gay, unconscious face 
of his companion and pondered an idea that had 
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come to him with her idle talk about a country 
house. The sun shone brightly through a gossa- 
mer veil of light vapor that rose from the brown 
earth, already touched with green here and there. 
Bluebirds and robins were abroad and the buds on 
the trees and bushes were swelling with promise 
of bloom and leaf. They were in a little valley 
down which a gentle breeze moved, bringing a 
faint tang of smoke to their nostrils. Spring was 
in the air and John Christopher felt the stir of it 
in his blood. 

Once or twice as they walked side by side, Alice 
stumbled on the uneven road, and her soft, warm 
hand brushed his. Once he touched her arm to 
guide her around a pool of mud and water. It 
was not the first time he had felt the velvety 
warmth of her hand and only that morning he 
had taken her arm in helping her into the car. But 
that was different. Even so a bank clerk shuffles 
the wealth of the Indies through his fingers with 
no thought of anything beyond his day's work 
until the day comes when need or greed or ambi- 
tion or vanity brings into action the particular set 
of brain cells whose functioning is theft. John 
had walked with other girls on other April days 
and thought of nothing but the comradeship of 
the moment. But now another set of brain cells 
was in full activity. He wondered if he was in 
love. 

" But you haven't told me about your country 
house yet." The girl took up the ball of con- 
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versation where they had dropped it when the 
inner tube broke in on the talk. 

" How should I know ? Give me time. This 
is the first day I've been a mile away from Fifth 
Avenue since I landed in New York six weeks 
ago. 

" Oh, do say Westchester County. I love this 
country, the hills, and the streams, and the woods, 
and all. Til love you forever if you'll say West- 
chester." The tone was light and the words as 
careless and meaningless as though she had ad- 
dressed them to a well-washed mastiff or the obe- 
lisk in Central Park, but the tone of John's reply 
was serious. 

** Will you? Do you mean it? " 

" Why, of course, I — why, what do you 
mean?" She stopped and stared at him, her 
eyes wide and a look almost of fright in them. 
The color left her face and she drew back a step 
with her clenched hands pressed to her breast. " I 

— I — don't understand," she stammered. 

** Don't look so frightened," he urged, striv- 
ing to take one of her hands in both of his. 
" There's nothing to be afraid of." 

For the first time in their acquaintance he felt 
himself her superior. ** I love you, Alice, I re- 
ally do, very much. If I build this country house 

— or any other — I want you in it with me." 
He was very sure about his feelings now. Con- 
viction trod upon the heels of speech as anger 
follows a blow. 
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" I thought you cared for me a little — and 
when you said you'd love me forever — " 

" But that was only a joke," she broke in breath- 
lessly. " I didn't mean the way you say — you 
know I didn't. If I had I wouldn't have said 
it." 

**Then you don't care for me?" The boy's 
tone was compounded of wounded love and out- 
raged vanity. 

" I care — like you very much." She was al- 
most pleading with him. " I wouldn't have come 
out with you if I hadn't liked you. I never 
bother with people I don't like. You know that. 
But this — this is different." 

There was nothing in her words to suggest any- 
thing but maidenly shrinking and surprise, but in 
her tone and manner there was a hint of terror, of 
a slow yielding to an inevitable fate. John felt 
it as a chill to his love or his pride. 

"I'm sorry I frightened you. Forget it if you 
can and forgive me. We can go back to the car 
now. I should think Peter has probably ex- 
hausted his available stock of profanity by this 
time," he added, with an attempt at lightness. 

" Wait 1 " She held out her hands beseechingly. 
He saw the shadow of terror still in her eyes and 
could not misconstrue the gesture. " Don't mis- 
imderstand me again. I — I appreciate the 
honor you have done me — and — and I don't 
want you to think that my answer is final. I 
haven't answered you yet, anyway, have I ? " 
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She smiled dimly. "I'll think it over — I will 
really. Only don't — don't urge me. And 
please don't tell papa or grandmother until I say 
you may. Will you? " 

The boy's wounded pride was not proof against 
the appeal in her tone. She was asking him to 
protect her against herself. The terror and the 
shrinking that was not of maidenly modesty were 
still in her look, and he wondered at the contra- 
diction of fear and trust which she presented. 

"Certainly not. I should not think — ^" he 
began stiffly. Then he broke off boyishly. " Say, 
look here. You don't have to think of it at all, 
if you don't want to. I'll get over it in time, I 
reckon, and you mustn't worry if I don't. It's all 
right. Let's go back and see if Peter has sworn 
a new tire on yet." 

Again the girl detained him. " But I mean it. 
I will really think it over — really." 

He smiled at her earnestness, as one smiles at 
the earnestness of a child. " That's all right. I 
understand." 

But he didn't at all and it was not until some 
weeks later that full comprehension came to him. 
The ride back to the city was a quiet one. At first 
the girl had attempted to get back to the basis of 
nonsensical chatter on which they had stood be- 
fore, but her efforts were met with silence or at 
best monosyllables. Finally she too was silent 
and they rolled along over the smooth road, word- 
less and smileless. 
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John's thoughts could be represented best by 
a large question mark. What did she mean? 
Why did she fear him? Was it he she feared? 
If not, who or what was it? And the only one 
who could have banished the interrogation point 
from his mind was busy with her own thoughts 
or fears, and had never a word to say to his. 

By the time they reached her grandmother's 
house, where he was to set her down, he had about 
arrived at the conclusion that the terror he saw in 
her eyes was the product of his own imagination. 
She loved him or she didn't. Either way her 
course was plain. A simple yes or no, and the 
problem was solved. Thus do woman's troubles 
usually appear to a blundering man. 

** Thank you for a very pleasant ride," she 
said as she gave him her hand at parting, and 
neither smiled at the unconscious sarcasm. He 
looked back as Peter swung the machine around 
and saw her run lightly up the steps. 

" Not very sad now," he thought. " What the 
dickens is it all about, I'd like to know. Ask a 
girl to marry me and she gets scared to death. 
Then when I offer to take it back she gets even 
worse scared and asks for time. You'd think I 
was a cannibal king and she was a missionary and 
was afraid either to convert or feed me. Then 
when we get back she says, ' Thank you so much,' 
as though I'd brought her a box of candy, and runs 
up the steps. It's too much for me." 

But he was more sure than ever that he was in 
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love and as Peter drove slowly up Fifth Avenue, 
keeping an eye on cabs and pedestrians and traf- 
fic policemen, his master in the tonneau was con- 
gratulating himself on having behaved very nicely 
in a rather trying situation. By the time he had 
reached his rooms he was quite content with his 
anomalous position and as he opened the door of 
his quarters he came to the comforting conclu- 
sion that he was to all intents and purposes an en- 
gaged man. 

Two letters were lying on the table in his sit- 
ting room. One was obviously from dad. The 
other was in a woman's writing, and this one he 
opened first. It was from Eve Walcott, the first 
she had ever written him save a few typewritten 
business letters which she had signed with her 
father's name, " per E. W." John had written 
her soon after he reached New York, and the 
general character of his letter may be guessed 
from Miss Eve's remark after she had read it 
through. " Just what I thought I He's nothing 
but a selfish pig. All he wants of the mills is the 
money they make for him." 

Her wise old father overheard and saw the 
vicious jerk with which she tore the letter across 
and across again, and knew in his heart that that 
was not what she had thought at all. She had 
not answered his letter at the time and wrote now 
only to say that she was to be in New York for a 
few days soon and her father had suggested that 
Mr. Christopher might like to see someone who 
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had come direct from the mills. If so, she should 
be happy to answer any questions he might care to 
ask, etc., etc., etc. Meanwhile she was his very 
truly, etc., etc. 

The aforesaid Mr. Christopher was much sur- 
prised at the pleasure that the thought of seeing 
Miss Eve Walcott gave him. He held her letter 
in his hand and called up a vision of her as he had 
seen her almost daily during those terrible six 
months at Doncaster, and he was amazed to find 
that her neat, shirt-waisted figure, her brown hair, 
•and her piquantly serious face made the only pleas- 
ant picture that he had brought away with him. 

" By Jove, I believe I'll be glad to see her," he 
ruminated. ** My enemy, she called herself." He 
smiled at the recollection. " Wonder if she'll let 
me take her around a little. I can show her a 
good time in this old town, if I do say it myself." 
He filled a pipe slowly and lighted it. "The 
opera's over, but the theaters are still going and 
the restaurants are always on the job. Then 
there's the car. We can burn up a few of the 
roads around New York." 

With thought of the car came thought of Alice, 
and the pipe went out as he pondered this new 
phase of the matter. Oug^t an engaged man be 
showing the sights of New York to any young 
lady except his fiancee? 

" But she isn't my fiancee," he reflected. " At 
least she doesn't know it — yet She told me to 
wait, but — hang it! I've got to do something 
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while I'm waiting. I can't sit around with my 
hat on my knees like a messenger boy waiting for 
an answer, till my lady sends down word whether 
she's in or out. What's the odds ? I am in love 
with Alice and I'm not with the other, nor she with 
me. That's sure anyway. Wonder what dad 
says." 

He tore open the other letter and settled him- 
self to read more comfortably. This letter was 
longer than Eve's. 

'* Dear son," it ran, " I've been thinking a 
good deal about you lately, more than my occa- 
sional letters might indicate, and you'll pardon me 
if I say I've been worrying a little. There's no 
use denying that I was somewhat disappointed 
when you went to New York. At first I thought 
your stay was to be only temporary, but from your 
last letter I gather that you have settled down for 
a long visit. Now I don't intend to preach, son, 
and though I'm only an old farmer, I know enough 
about New York not to regard it as the cesspool 
of humanity that some of my neighbors think it 
is. There were some mighty good people there 
in my time, and I don't believe they are all dead 
yet. 

" I know you, too, and I know that my boy can 
never go far wrong. But it isn't always the big- 
gest sinners who suffer most, and sometimes shorn 
lambs are caught out in a blizzard that would be 
nothing at all to a hardened old goat. But I 
promised not to preach, didn't I? 
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** This IS what I want to say, and you won't 
mind if I say it right out bluntly. It's the only 
way I know. You were brought up to take your 
father's burdens on your shoulders. Anyone 
could spend his money, but only the son of his 
blood and of his spirit can be to the Christopher 
Mills what he was. I know that the six months 
you spent at Doncaster were hard ones, but the 
man hasn't been born yet, son, who knows how to 
walk on thistles barefooted without getting a few 
pricks. I don't imagine they can do it even in 
New York. 

" It takes time to learn anything; even running 
a steel plant can't be picked up overnight. Your 
father knew that, but he knew, too, the dangers 
that wealth brings around a young man. That 
was why he wanted you to come into your fortune 
with a steady head on a sound body and nothing 
in it but sane ideas, clean thoughts, and right de- 
sires. I know that you have these, and I know, 
too, that you will not make your father out a 
dreaming visionary or prove me false to the trust 
he placed in me. 

" Perfiaps you wonder then why I am writing 
you in this way. This is the reason. Youth is 
apt to wander now and then out of the beaten 
path of duty and to think that it can easily find its 
way back whenever it likes. But pleasure and 
fancy beckon, the hills are beautiful to see, the 
air is clear and stimulating, and the path of duty 
is dusty and winds around in a barren, smoky val- 
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ley. So youth wanders on and imagines that 
when it has picked all the flowers in sight and 
heard a few more birds sing, and drunk again at 
the hill spring, it will go back to the dusty, smoky 
valley and the beaten path. 

" But the hills are many and high and the val- 
ley cannot be seen from any of the heights to 
which youth ascends. Or perhaps the way back 
is plain but one cannot travel it because he has 
unwittingly burned the bridge over a chasm 
which separates him from it. Or again he may 
awaken to the need of a hasty retreat only to 
find that the dwellers in the hills have bound him 
while he slept so that he must remain forever a 
prisoner among them. 

** It is to save you from this fate that I am writ- 
ing as I do. I believe that you intend to go back 
to the valley and I believe, too, that you will do 
it. So that after all, son, I am only a fanciful, 
fearful old man writing about something he knows 
nothing about. Forgive me, will you, and write 
soon to Your loving 

" Dad." 

John laid the letter down beside Eve Walcott's 
and cursed himself for a blind fool. For twenty 
years this old man had labored unselfishly to keep 
his trust to the dead and he, the young lord 
of the manor, the last of the Christophers, had 
thrown it away petulantly after six months' trial. 
He had sold his birthright for a mess of pottage 
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and he was not sure of the pottage. He had gone 
gayly to a task that other more sensible men 
would have approached with fear and trembling, 
and he had abandoned it weakly after an experi- 
ence that would only have spurred those others 
to renewed effort. He lashed himself with scorn 
and tore his vanity to tatters. He tramped up 
and down the room and vowed that he would go 
back to Doncaster this very week — to-morrow. 
He would prove to Dad, to himself, to Eve Wal- 
cott, his friendly enemy, that he was a Christo- 
pher, the last but not the least of the name. He 
would make his home among his people and prove 
by his living that he was one of them. 

Would he? He thought of Alice and his arms 
fell limply and he dropped into a chair. What 
of Alice? He had asked her to marry him and 
he was pledged to wait until such time as she saw 
fit to speak. It was unfair, of course, and it was 
his own fault. He who dances must pay, and he 
is fortunate if he pays for no dancing but his own. 
What if Alice should say yes ? Would she live in 
Doncaster? He could smile at the thought. A 
born and bred New Yorker might conceivably con- 
sent to live elsewhere, but that elsewhere would 
scarcely be dirty, smoky Doncaster. At any rate 
he must await her decision. The way from the 
hills of pleasure to the smoky valley where lay the 
dusty path of duty was plain to see, but he had set 
the torch to the bridge that lay between and of- 
fered his limbs to be bound. 



CHAPTER XIII 

TWO GIRLS AND A MAN AND SOME OTHERS 

/^NE woman disrupted Eden, alone and unas- 
^^ sisted, save by her curiosity and her appetite. 
If there had been two for the task, it is interest- 
ing but awe-inspiring to consider the probable 
changes in the third chapter of Genesis. But it 
is well to leave the contemplation of such fear- 
some matters to French playwrights and English 
women who write novels. 

John Christopher went to his first meeting with 
Eve Walcott with mingled feelings of pleasur- 
able anticipation and nervous trepidation, plus a 
slight flavor of unwillingness. He would not and 
yet he would. He feared and was disgusted with 
his fear; he hoped and wondered why. In short 
he was an average young man paying a call to 
an average young woman with whom he had had 
various passages at arms, whom he regarded with 
some distrust and not a little respect, and whose 
feelings toward him, he was sure, concealed no 
bright illusions about himself. 

The address she had given him in the letter 
was the Dolly Madison, a hotel distinguished for 
its accommodation of none but women, as well as 
for the great joy which its establishment and sub- 
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sequent vicissitudes had given two or three news- 
papers better known for their sense of humor than 
for their accuracy. John feared the Dolly Madi- 
son as a self-respecting man fears an afternoon tea 
or a visit to the dentist; he feared to have Alice- 
Norton know of his call, not because of what she 
might say but because of a certain cynical shadow 
that he had detected in her smile at times: and 
most of all he feared Eve Walcott — too much 
not to call on her. So he went. 

It was nearly a week since the memorable af- 
fair with Alice, the auto, and the April day. The 
auto was still in good health and spirits and the 
supply of sunshiny, tearless April days was ap- 
parently unlimited. Only Alice was uncertain. 
He had seen her almost daily, but not once had 
he alluded to the tenuous bond — or barrier — 
between them. Nor had she suggested it in 
words, but sometimes a glance or a slight uncer- 
tainty in her smile reminded him that she too re- 
membered that day among the Westchester hills. 

As he commented ruefully to himself, " She's 
holding to me with one hand and pushing me 
away with the other." The phrase was not the 
most elegant, but it exactly described the situation 
as he saw it. " Hang it, why can't she put me 
out of this misery? She knows I love her and 
she certainly knows by this time whether or not 
she loves me. I'm patient, but if this keeps up 
long I'll be a patient." 

There was a sad lack of sighs and of lovelorn 
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glances, of sleepless nights and cheerless days, in 
his waiting. His appetite was unimpaired, his joy 
in living undulled, his appreciation of the gay 
panorama of New York life undiminished. He 
was in love, but not with grief. He fretted at 
the suspense, but his spirit did not champ its bit or 
paw the earth. 

And so, unanswered lover as he was, he went 
to call on Eve Walcott. She was in and he 
awaited her coming in the wide blue and gold sit- 
ting room set aside for the use of the few brave 
males who should venture within the sanctum of 
the ever feminine. He thanked Heaven that he 
was the only man in sight and immediately began 
to wish that he were not. As he waited the guests 
of the house strolled, strode, or swished past the 
open door near which he sat, but never a one of 
them favored him with so much as a glance. If 
he had expected a fluttering in the dovecote, he 
was grievously disappointed. They could not 
have ignored him more completely, he reflected, if 
he had been a single-cylinder runabout in a park 
of six-cylinder imported touring cars. 

Quick heels clicked on the tiled floor and Eve 
Walcott stood in the doorway. Five minutes be- 
fore he had intended to be very dignified and con- 
descending. It was a tribute to the power of 
woman's influence that after three hundred heart- 
beats imnoticed in a corner of this exclusive domain 
of the sex, he should almost spring to meet this 
brown-haired girl with both hands outstretched. 
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She blushed a little at the warmth of his greeting, 
but he gave her no time for embarrassment or dis- 
pleasure. 

** You Ve saved my life ! '' he burst out boyishly. 
** If there were any justice in the world, you'd have 
three medals and a library." 

"Why I What in the world do you mean?" 
she protested, laughing in spite of herself. 

"That's right! Laug^ again! Smile if you 
can't laugh. Every little bit helps. Just to look 
at me will be an act of mercy to a suffering 
brother. If you knew what I've suffered these 
last five minutes." 

"Suffered? How? Where?" 

" Yes, suffered, here, at the hands of your cold, 
contemptuous, disdainful sex. Here I've sat for 
five long minutes — or was it hours ? Never 
mind — small distinctions of time are nothing 
when one is freezing to death. In that period 
twenty-five women, by actual count, have passed 
this door and not one has so much as looked inJ' 

" You didn't expect them to come in and visit 
with you, did you ? " 

" The sarcasm rattles off my icy armor harm- 
lessly." He favored her with a glance of dark 
melancholy. " No, Miss Walcott, I didn't expect 
them to speak to me or ask me to stay to tea or 
inquire after my grandmother's health, or even 
ask me to join the Christian Endeavor Society. 
But they might at least act as though they knew 
I was on the map." 
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" Didn't they look at you? " 

"Look at me? They didn't even turn their 
heads the other way to keep from seeing me. I 
simply didn't exist. That's why I was so glad to 
see you." He gasped at the unfortunate speech, 
but Eve's white teeth showed in a good-humored 
smile before he could cover his stumble, 

** So that was it, was it? And I was actually 
beginning to feel flattered. Merci du compliment, 
Monsieur.'^ She swept him a mocking courtesy. 
" Oh, don't apologize," as he began a stammer- 
ing explanation. *' I bear no malice. I'm glad 
to be welcomed even as a relief to my more chilly 
sisters. But you may sit down if you want to, 
you know." 

John dropped upon one of the plush-covered 
monstrosities that do duty as chairs in every hotel 
parlor in America from Portland, Maine, to its 
Oregon namesake. He was still blushing from 
his awkward speech, but he felt no embarrassment. 
This self-possessed young woman seemed to have 
the knack of putting him at his ease even under the 
fire of her jibes. He remembered how uncom- 
fortable Alice's swift play of words had made him 
at their first meeting, even though the shafts of 
her light folly had not been aimed particularly at 
him. 

Eve settled her trim skirts demurely. " Now I 
am ready to report," she said. 

" To report? " he questioned vaguely. 

" Yes, on the mill. Don't you want to hear the 
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latest news from Doncaster? It's still on the 
map, you know." 

" I guessed as much from the fact that my 
checks are still good. Your father writes me oc- 
casionally too. He's rather a better correspondent 
than his daughter, although his letters are some- 
what lacking in local color. Why didn't you an- 
swer my letter?" 

Now it was the girl's turn to be embarrassed. 
She remembered the treatment his one letter to 
her had received and was angry with herself be- 
cause of the warm color that she could feel rising 
in her cheeks. He saw the blush and misunder- 
stood it. Then he blushed too and both of them 
sat silent, staring at the Hoor. The girl re- 
covered first. 

" Didn't I answer it? Well, we've been very 
busy at the mill, you know. I'm not much of a 
letter-writer. Typewriters never are. I don't 
imagine that a bricklayer would find much fun in 
playing with building blocks." 

" But you're not a typewriter," he protested. 

" Oh, yes, I am. And a good one, too, I would 
have you know, sir." 

" No. I won't have it." His tone was more 
masterful than he thought, perhaps more than he 
meant. The girl stared and her manner changed, 
hardened. 

" Very well, Mr. Christopher. Then I am not. 
But at any rate I am an employee of the Christo- 
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pher Mills and you have called to ask after the con- 
dition of your property." 

She could not well have spoken more plainly, 
short of a specific warning that their conversation 
must be confined to the yea, yea and nay, nay of 
business relations. He felt the change at once 
and his pride and vanity rose to match it. After 
all she did operate a typewriter and he was John 
Christopher, the head of the great Christopher 
Mills. His tone was as hard as hers when he 
spoke again. 

" I shall be glad to hear anything you care 
to tell me about Doncaster." 

" There is little to tell after all," she answered 
in a brisk, businesslike manner. " Father has 
told you probably that we have had three big or- 
ders since you left. The Montreal and Pacific 
Railroad has ordered 50,000 tons of bridge ma- 
terial. The Billings Construction Company has 
placed practically their entire orders for the year 
with us. And the steel in the new statehouse at 
Hendricksburg is to be the product exclusively of 
the Christopher Mills." 

He bowed his acknowledgments. " Your fa- 
ther told me, but I am glad to hear it again. He 
said something about delivery that seemed to worry 
him a little, although I didn't quite understand it. 
Perhaps you can explain." 

" Yes, it's a little strange, but I think father is 
needlessly disturbed. All of these orders have 
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heavy forfeiture clauses in the contracts if the 
steel is not delivered by the first of November." 

** November's a long way off. I should think 
he could do it." 

** He can." The girl's chin went up a little. 
Perhaps she was glad, too, of the chance to ex- 
plain to this young man some of the details of 
the business which was the source of his income. 
** It will be easy enough if nothing happens. But 
you know we use a special grade of ore in the 
Bessemers, a low percentage of phosphorus." She 
glanced at him to see how he would receive this 
bit of elementary information in the steel-maker's 
art. He merely nodded as before. 

" The supply of this ore is limited," she went on, 
** and if anything were to happen to limit it still 
more, we might be seriously embarrassed. That 
is one of the things father fears. Another is ac- 
cident. Sometimes fire or explosion will cut down 
a mill's capacity. I remember once when I was 
a little girl one of the converters broke and the 
whole charge of molten steel flew out in every di- 
rection. A number of men were killed and that 
part of the building was wrecked. Oh, it was 
horrible I " She shivered at the recollection. 
" Sometimes I hate the mills, Mr. Christopher," 
she broke out. " They are so huge, so unfeeling, 
so relentless. The men seem such tiny things be- 
side them, like ants crawling around the edge of 
a crater." 

John remembered that he too had felt some- 
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thing of this on his first visit to the mills and 
his stiffness relaxed visibly. 

** But I forgot. You wanted to know about the 
orders." Her voice was even again as she went 
on. "Those are two of the things that might 
happen to delay delivery. The other is a strike." 

" A strike? " he exclaimed. ** There's no like- 
lihood of a strike at Doncaster, is there? " 

" No likelihood, but always a danger. Your 
men have been faithful workers, Mr. Christopher, 
but the last six months have unsettled them." She 
might have spared him that thrust, he thought, but 
he said nothing. ** A strike would ruin us. It's 
odd too that the people who placed these orders 
refused to insert a strike clause in the contracts. 
It's the usual thing to have one, you know, and 
father held out for it till they raised the price and 
laughed at his fears. They were right, of course ; 
there has never been a strike at Doncaster and 
there's no sign of one now. The mills are run- 
ning night and day and the year will be one of 
the most prosperous we have ever had." 

He noticed that with the single exception of the 
reference to the faithfulness of his men she had 
spoken of the mills always in the first person plural. 
It was " we " and " our," not " you " and " your." 
It was probably unintentional, but he writhed in 
spirit at this further sign of his complete exile 
from his kingdom. One thing he would not 
humble himself to do : He would not ask if there 
was any living remnant of the ruins of his abor- 
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tive work for the men. Not by word or look 
would he confess that he remembered his six 
months of agony in Doncaster. That part of his 
life he had put behind him, and each day found 
the thought of his ultimate return dimmer and 
less of a nightmare to him. 

" I think that is all," she said. " Unless you 
want to ask about something. '* 

There was anticipation in her glance at him, 
but he would not gratify it. " Thank you, no. 
There is nothing. Your report has been most 
complete." 

His manner was stiff and he rose as he spoke. 
** I shall see you again before you return, shall I 
not?" 

" Do you want to? Pardon me," she followed 
the question quickly. " I didn't mean to be as 
rude as that sounded. Of course, I shall be glad 
to see you at any time and tell you anything about 
the mills that I can. Father says I'm almost as 
good as an assistant manager, but really all I 
know about the business is odds and ends of his 
knowledge warmed over. I aim kind of a board- 
ing house breakfast of information, you see." 

** I can't agree with that," he began formally. 
" I'm sure that no one could — oh, hang it. Miss 
Walcott," he broke off impetuously. " Let's 
chuck the mills and find something we can talk 
about without quarreling." 

" Why, were we quarreling? I didn't know it." 
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Her tone was innocent, but a shadow of a dimple 
lurked in her rounded cheek. He saw the shadow 
and wondered if it was in his power to call forth 
the substance. 

** You haven't been, but I have — internally. 
You haven't meant it, of course, but every word 
youVe said has been an indictment of me — for 
criminal incompetency and ignorance." 

" Mercy me I Is it as bad as that? Then you 
should be convicted by this time. Or are you only 
convinced? " 

The dimple flashed out as she smiled and he 
saw its mate in the other cheek. " By Jove, two 
of them ! I knew it," he burst out unthinkingly. 

" Two of them I What do you mean, Mr. 
Christopher?" 

He was overwhelmed with confusion, but 
rallied nobly. "I — I meant both of them. 
Convicted and convinced both, you know. That 
was what you said, wasn't it? I always say two 
for both. It's so much more definite." 

" Is it? I hadn't noticed it." 

The ice was thin around that subject and John- 
hastened away from it. " But you haven't told 
me yet whether you'll let me take you out a lit- 
tle while you're here." 

" You haven't asked me." 

" Then I ask you now. Will you do me the 
honor to take dinner with me to-night. Miss Wal- 
cott? And go to the theater, too? " 
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" But is it proper for a young and highly sus- 
ceptible girl to go out alone to dinner and to the 
theater with a young and — " 

" And very hardened man? " He finished the 
question for her. " Altogether, I assure you. 
These are the United States of America and we 
are both of age." 

" You are unkind, but correct, — about the age, 
I mean." 

" There they are again," said John, but this 
time he had the good sense to confine his dis- 
covery of the dimples to himself. 

" But I shall be glad to go with you. Now 
Fm going to surprise you. At this point I should 
say — to myself, not to you by any means — * I 
haven't a thing that's fit to wear.' On the con- 
trary I have a spick and span new gown and a hat 
that any proper sort of a stenographer would de- 
clare just the sweetest ever. I made them both 
myself, and they're loves, if I do say it as 
shouldn't." 

" I'm sure of it, and I shall call for you at 
six — " 

" Oh, I beg pardon. I didn't know there was 
anyone here. Why, how do you do, Mr. Chris- 
topher? " It was, of all persons in the world, 
Alice Norton, John's fiancee — or was he hers? 
At the moment he was even more confused than 
ever over the exact nature of their relations and 
could only blush and stammer like a small boy 
caught in the jam closet. Alice glanced quickly 
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from John to Eve and back again, expectantly, he 
thought. He was furious with himself for his 
embarrassment, and furious with Alice for no rea- 
son whatever. Why should she not come to the 
Dolly Madison if she wanted to, and yet why in 
Heaven's name should she have chosen this par- 
ticular time ? There was no reason why he should 
not call on his manager's daughter if he wished, 
but he was conscious, too, that the readiness with 
which he seized upon this silent defense of him- 
self implied a consciousness of disloyalty to Alice. 

He blundered headlong into an introduction of 
the two girls without thought of the wishes of 
either. " Miss Norton, Miss Walcott; Miss 
Walcott is the daughter of my manager." 

** And Mr. Christopher's stenographer while 
he was at Doncaster," Eve added quietly. 

"Really," said Alice. "How interesting!" 
And Christopher could not tell for the life of him 
whether her coldness was the icy chill of jealousy 
or the formal protest of social prejudice. It 
might have been either — or the " New York man- 
ner" for the matter of that. The situation was 
decidedly unpleasant for him, and far beyond the 
ability of his inexperienced social powers to cope 
with. 

Therefore he was mightily relieved when the 
page appeared with Alice's card. " Miss 
Broughton is not in, miss." 

" Thank you. Will you tell her, please, that 
Miss Norton called? Here, I'll leave my card." 
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She turned to go. Poor John, still wallowing in a 
slough of embarrassment, said haltingly, 

" Are you walking toward home, Miss Norton? 
May I walk up with you? " 

The ice was still on Miss Norton's tone. " I 
should be very glad to have you if Miss — Miss 

— Walcott, thank you," this to Eve who had 
prompted her coolly, " will excuse you." 

" Oh, that's all right," with suspicious hearti- 
ness from John. " We were only talking busi- 
ness." If he had been ten years older he would 
have known that a reply to an unspoken charge is 
usually regarded as a confession. 

" In that case I shall have no compunction. So 
glad to have met you. Miss Walcott." 

She swept out of the room. John did recover 
his wits and his manners sufficiently to shake hands 
with Miss Walcott and to reiterate his intention 
to call for her at six. The quiet look she gave 
him was neither suspicion nor curiosity. Rather 
it was as though she weighed him in the scales 
of her consideration and added another item to 
the analysis which stood against his name in her 
estimation. And then John followed Alice out 
of the hotel and turned toward Madison Avenue 
at her side, feeling very much as he imagined a 
large, fat fly would feel if he were caught in a 
web of his own spinning — if flies ever spin webs 

— while the spider sat by and considered whether 
he should be a dinner or an object lesson. 

He loved Alice, he was sure of that, and he did 
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not love Eve, but the more a man loves a woman 
the less he enjoys being made a fool of by her, 
he reflected. And the worst of it was that Alice's 
behavior had been irreproachably correct, which 
only added to his discomfort. He was to blame 
from start to finish and he — and he alone — 
would pay the penalty. At this point the 
pendulum of his worry swung back and he found 
himself wondering why he should worry at all. 
He had committed no offense and had been ac- 
cused of none. Even married men might call on 
attractive young ladies and still keep out of the 
divorce court. The less reason then that a man 
who was only half engaged at best should be dis- 
turbed over a purely perfunctory call on the 
daughter of his manager. 

Then he remembered that he was walking up 
Madison Avenue by that young lady's side and 
realized that no proper sort of gentleman would 
force a lady to ask the same question more than 
three times without returning some sort of an- 
swer. It may have been significant that neither 
of them mentioned Eve Walcott from Twenty- 
eighth Street to Thirty-ninth. Then Miss Nor- 
ton asked Mr. Christopher in to tea, an invita- 
tion which Mr. Christopher declined with pro- 
found regret on the ground of a neglected constitu- 
tion which required exercise more than mild stimu- 
lant. So the incident, which John Christopher 
flattered himself had in it the making of tragedy, 
was closed. 



CHAPTER XIV 

SELVES — REAL OR OTHERWISE 

A MAN in love is only half a man at best, and 
-^^ an engaged man is rather less than half. 
What particular fraction of a man is a rich young 
fool in love with one girl and half engaged to 
her, who yet discovers a curious pleasure in the 
society of another young woman — and that other 
a high-tempered young person who, without shame 
or self-reproach, declares herself a stenographer 
— must be left to wiser mathematicians to deter- 
mine. 

John Christopher approached the Dolly Madi- 
son to keep his dinner appointment with Eve 
Walcott in fear and trembling. One moment he 
considered how he should explain Alice Norton 
to her; the next he wondered if he had satisfacto- 
rily explained Eve to Alice; and the third he 
heaped abuse upon himself for puzzling over such 
a useless problem as explaining either to the other. 
Neither could nor would demand it, and to leap 
into the arena with such a dangerous subject was 
to invite unnecessary trouble. 

That he would have none of it was his wise con- 
clusion, a decision which was ably seconded by 
Eve's silence in the matter of Alice. The latter 
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had steered no wider of Eve on the way home 
from the hotel than did Eve skirt safely around 
the numerous conversational coasts where the 
name of Alice might have been expected or feared. 

Yet it was not a remarkably successful dinner, 
at least during the early stages. Eve's hat and 
gown gave John's feet the first firm footing they 
had found for some hours — a remark which 
must on no account be taken literally. They had 
progressed through the oysters and the soup and 
were well on with the entree when he bethought 
him of her remark of the afternoon. 

" You made them yourself, you said," he inter- 
jected in a pause in the conversation which had 
been concerned hitherto mainly with the difficulty 
of ordering a good dinner in English when even 
the most unattractive dishes look appetizing in 
French. 

Eve raised her eyebrows in amusement at the 
remark. " Do you mean the French or the vol- 
aU'Vents? " 

" Neither one. I mean your hat and gown." 

** Who was speaking of them, if you please? " 

"I am — you were — anybody would with 
eyes in his head and any kind of judgment. You 
really did make them yourself?" 

" I really did. I always do. Being only a 
poor stenographer, I always shall. I can't think 
of any other moods or tenses to apply to them 
except the past or the conditional and no one ever 
uses those for a woman's clothes. But why? " 
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** I suppose it's fearfully rude to speak of them, 
but you know I never knew anything about wom- 
en's clothes till I came to New York, and I don't 
know much now." " Nor about a great many 
other attributes of the sex," was Eve's observa- 
tion to herself. ** Down here somebody named 
Louise or Edythe or Jeannot seems to make all 
the women's hats and dresses. Or else the fair 
wearers buy them in Paris and are violent free- 
traders forever after." 

Eve laughed. " Yes, I know. Father says 
he's glad I don't wear Paris clothes for another 
reason besides the bank account one. Between his 
desire to keep the tariff up on steel and mine 
to drag it down on clothes, there would be no 
peace for him or for Congress either. You 
should have had a sister, Mr. Christopher." 

"I might offer you the place?" 

" That is not very polite, is it? I admit my in- 
experience, but I've always understood that it was 
the young lady's place to offer to fill such a po- 
sition in lieu of a more difficult one." 

John surprised himself by breaking out into a 
laugh. The joke was neither new nor very good, 
but it seemed to him quite the most delicious thing 
he had heard in weeks. It was unprecedented, 
too, in his recent experience that he should not be 
overcome with confusion at thought of a possible 
blunder. Instead he had only a consciousness of 
the delightful feeling of comradeship that Eve 
Walcott had given him once or twice before. He 
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gathered himself gayly for the game. " Then I 
should give you the opportunity to make the offer, 
shouldn't I?" 

" Don't take the risk. I might choose the other 
alternative." 

** No such luck." Perhaps his ruefulness was 
not all conscious and assumed. " Young ladies 
don't declare their intentions so openly. I doubt 
if they even admit them to themselves. In the 
simple, primitive state of Illinois and ignorance 
in which I passed my youth even engaged couples 
deny their fell purpose until the invitations are 
in the mail." 

" After that they deplore it, I suppose." This 
from the girl. 

" No," slowly, " I don't believe they do. Get- 
ting married is both^ simpler and more serious out 
there than it is here. Less fuss and more feel- 
ing. When people marry out there it is for life. 
Down here it seems to be only till fashions or 
fancies change in many cases. Sometimes, Miss 
Walcott, I wish I were back there in Illinois 
agam. 

" Is that because of a change in fashion or in 
fancy?" 

" No, but seriously. Did you ever have the 
feeling that you were two persons? " He leaned 
his elbows on the table and pushed his coffee cup 
aside. " May I smoke? Thanks." 

She watched him with serious eyes as he lighted 
his cigar with slow care. 
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" I don't think I understand quite what you 
mean," she said. 

" I'm afraid I don't either," he answered with 
a smile at his own inarticulateness, ** but it's some- 
thing like this. You have a name, a place to 
live, money to spend if you're lucky, things to do 
and friends to do it with — at least there are 
people who call you by your first name and bor- 
row money from you. You have your place in 
the procession, your part in the show, and you 
get through it in some fashion, good or bad as 
the Lord and your own sense or ignorance decide. 
Is this going to be a sermon or a lecture? " he de- 
manded, changing tone and manner abruptly. 

" Go on," she breathed, " I'll tell you after- 
wards." 

** Well, you are conscious of the past that has 
led you unerringly to the place where you stand. 
You know that what you are, a thousand things 
over which you had no control have made you — 
you are an omnibus in which all your ancestors 
ride; I think someone else said that, but it will 
do. 

"That's the *you' that people all praise or 
ridicule or tell lies about. Then there's another 
* you ' that comes to the surface only once in a 
great while. That * you ' seems to stand out- 
side the other one and sizes it up and wonders 
about it. When the feeling is strongest, it doesn't 
praise or blame or tell lies about the * you ' that 
people see. I think it usually feels sorry for it 
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" That ' you ' — the occasional * you ' I mean 
— is conscious all the time of the thing that should 
be done, the road that should be followed. It 
knows that the * you ' that people see is a counter- 
feit, a cheat, a liar; that there is no reliance to be 
placed in it; that itself is the real ' you,' but some- 
how it can't make the other ' you ' see it. Then 
the real * you ' gets dim and helpless, and finally 
it disappears altogether for weeks at a time. In 
college we used to talk about the subconscious self, 
but this is something different. This self is not 
under but outside the other. And it has to stay 
outside and hear all the lies that the self with a 
body and clothes and a voice tells. That's all." 
He flung his hands out with a gesture of relief. 
** Now is it a sermon or a lecture?" 

" Neither one." The girl's answer was low 
and her tone serious. ** Neither a sermon nor 
a lecture. Perhaps it's a prophecy." 

" A prophecy," he echoed. ** How do you 
mean?" 

" I mean the real * you ' may become the * you * 
with a voice. It may move into the body and wear 
the clothes and become the * you ' that people see 
and hear, and yet still be the old * you ' that knows 
itself and knows the road it must take. I think 
that people would not ridicule nor tell lies about 
such a * you ' as that." 

Her eyes were puzzling in their soft intentness. 
He pushed his chair back almost roughly and 
dragged out his watch. " Eight-thirty. Good 
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gracious, we must hurry or miss the first act. IVe 
been talking for hours. You must be bored 
nearly to death." 

" On the contrary I think I've learned some- 
thing." 

"What is it?" 

** We'll leave that to die Fates." She lifted 
her glass of water. " Let's drink to the other 
* you ' — the real one. May it come to the sur- 
face." He imitated her action with a strange 
look in his face. " To the other * you,' " he said, 
" mine and yours and everybody's." To himself 
he said, ** I wish I knew what she means. Or 
what I mean myself," he added. 

Then they went to the theater. 



CHAPTER XV 

ANOTHER CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 

TN the week that followed John saw nothing of 
-^ Eve, although he spoke with her twice over 
the telephone. Each time she assured him that 
she was desperately busy shopping and seeing the 
sights and doing the thousand and one other things 
that the outlanders find so absorbingly interesting 
in New York and the New Yorkers pay no at- 
tention to at all. The second time, a week after 
the evening of the dinner, she told him that her 
father was " coming on " for a few days and that 
she would return to Doncaster with him. 

Of Alice John saw little more than of Eve. 
She was seldom in when he called, and on the event- 
ing when he dined there at her grandmother's 
invitation she talked little, which was in her what 
restlessness would have been in another less well- 
poised. He would not press her for an answer 
to his question, and once or twice he caught him- 
self fearing that she would give it. His con- 
science came to his aid dutifully, but the memory 
of that sickening sense of anticipation did not 
leave him for days. Could a man be both will- 
ing and unwilling? he wondered. And the incon- 
gruous answer to his own question was the thought 
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that the fires of Smithfield were probably made 
none the less painful to Ridley and Latimer by 
the high purpose that drove them to the stake. 

But conscience answered this with a reminder 
that he had made his choice without compulsion of 
duty or devotion to anything save the object of 
his own desires. Furthermore, a charming young 
lady, much desired of many men, rich in her 
own right, and dowered with all the wealth of 
youth and undoubted beauty and wit could not 
properly or politely be compared with sacrificial 
fires. 

" It's all very fine," John grumbled one morn- 
ing as he watched his valet painstakingly matching 
tie and shirt for the morning's wear, " but no man 
likes playing hide-and-go-seek with himself." 

** Beg pardon, sir," said the servitor with the 
English accent and the unimpeachable taste in 
clothes. ** Did you speak, sir? " 

" No. I didn't say anything if I did. That's 
a habit of mine, Wilkins. I've learned it since 
I came to New York. Oh, take any of them. 
Anything will do." 

Wilkins looked his pain and bent to his task 
with renewed care. 

That was the day that the letter from H. Anisty 
Norton came to John. The great man had been 
busy with his own concerns while John and New 
York were becoming acquainted. He had seen 
little of John, but he had not forgotten him, and 
Alice's delay in answering the important question 
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to which the automobile and the April day had 
paved the way, was not due 'to any withholding of 
the parental blessing. In fact, although ignorant 
of the exact state of the Christopher-Norton affair 
he had intimated to his daughter that such a coup- 
ling of names in a newspaper head would not be 
nearly so unwelcome a sight to his eyes as had been 
a few other matters that he had seen mentioned in 
print. Perhaps that was one reason why John's 
mail on the morning of his conversation with 
Wilkins contained a curt note from H. Anisty 
Norton stating that if it was convenient to Mr. 
Christopher, Mr. Norton would be pleased to see 
him as one of the parties to an important confer- 
ence in Mr. Norton's office, that day and date. 
After which he begged to remain as ever. 

It is a mistake to assume that whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad. That may 
have been the practice on Olympus when Jove was 
both chief justice of mundane affairs and sole ex- 
pert alienist and Juno was not ashamed to do her 
own housework. Nowadays the deities have 
many agents in their work of destruction and the 
technique has been greatly improved. The old 
plea of insanity is out of date. The sense of 
power is a much surer means to the suicide of per- 
sonality than madness to the destruction of the 
person. The gallery of experience has no sadder 
or more tragic pictures than those of young men 
— and women too — gradually accomplishing the 
annihilation of all that has made them dear and 
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lovable by too long tasting of the adulation that 
comes from success too easily gained and too little 
understood. Failure has its compensations after 
all, but only the perspective of years will present 
them at their true value. 

That must have been the reason why John 
Christopher was so unreasonably elated over the 
curt note from that great man, H. Anisty Norton. 

Most unreasonable things have their reasons, 
given patience and insight in the mind of the 
seeker. John had tasted failure in the six months 
at Doncaster and it had not been sweet to him. 
He was not sure that he was now to know the 
flavor of success, but at least his importance was 
by way of being recognized. He was still titu- 
lar lord of Doncaster and this fact was magnet 
enough to draw the attention of the great men of 
the Street to him. 

He did not attempt to analyze his feeling. It 
was unnecessary. At one bound his spirits rose 
from zero to near the fever point and his breakfast 
was eaten to the accompaniment of a pounding 
pulse and an ovematural cheerfulness. 

Eleven o'clock was the hour named for the 
conference and he was there prompt to the minute. 
It is not necessary to describe the interior of H. 
Anisty Norton's office as John saw it that day 
for the first time — the heavy richness of the rugs 
and the dark green wall covering, the solidity of 
the furniture emblematic of the position of H. 
Anisty Norton & Co., the simple appropriateness 
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of the few pictures which hung here and there 
about the room. Its like may be seen in any bank- 
ing house where good taste combines with ability 
to gratify it. Save for the absence of shelving 
along the walls, it might have been a gentleman's 
library, or the inner sanctum of a well-married 
university professor — anything but the center 
of a fly-proof web of modern finance. 

The Great Man was at his broad, flat-topped, 
glass-covered desk when the deferential, low- 
voiced clerk ushered John in; the clerk withdrew 
with the soft tread of one who thinks always in a 
whisper. 

Norton's greeting was cordial. " You're 
prompt to the minute, my boy, a good quality in a 
young man, Marvin." 

" And a rare one, too," said the one addressed 
as Marvin, whom John saw now for the first time. 
He was a full-lipped, gray-mustached man past 
middle age, with a chin like a clenched fist. Nor- 
ton introduced young Mr. Christopher with a 
wave of his hand. " Gentlemen, Mr. John 
Christophel-, of the Christopher Mills. Mr. 
Marvin and Mr. Sinjon." 

Marvin shook hands with a quick, hard clutch 
as though he feared some weighty secret would 
ooze through the tips of his fingers in the process. 

The other was more punctilious. He took 
John's hand in a warm, dry dasp, and held it for 
an embarrassingly long time. 

" I'm glad to see you, my boy, glad to see you," 
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he said with paternal cordiality. " I knew your 
father when he was scarcely older than you. In 
fact, I think I may say we were boys together, eh, 
Norton?" 

** You may say it, certainly," said that gentle- 
man. " Neither John nor his father can contra- 
dict that." 

" Yes, boys together," repeated Mr. Sinjon, not 
appearing to notice the ironic comment. " Dear, 
dear, it seems only yesterday. And, what a man he 
was. You are like him about the eyes, Mr. Chris- 
topher. Very like him." 

John remembered what dad and Mrs. Bur- 
roughs had told him of his mother's eyes, but he 
said nothing. 

" Well, well, we are all creatures of a moment, 
creatures of a moment, Mr. Christopher. Like 
bubbles on a stream, eh, Marvin?" 

That gentleman expressed his agreement — or 
something else — with a grunt. 

" But we're very glad to have you with us, Mr. 
Christopher, very glad, eh, Norton?" 

" IVe already assured Mr. Christopher that he 
has my full permission to stay in New York as long 
as he likes," said the Great Man. " Where's 
Endleton?" 

" He said he'd be here sharp at eleven." This 
from Marvin. " Here he is now." 

The newcomer might have been own brother to 
Marvin. There were the same full, rather sensu- 
ous lips, the craggy granite chin, the same direct, 
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forceful gray eyes, the same air of impatient en- 
ergy. John was introduced and felt another quick, 
hard clutch at his hand. ** Glad to see you," to 
John. " Hope Fm not late," to the others, and 
the newcomer flung himself into a chair and bit 
savagely at a long, black cigar. 

" WeVe just been getting acquainted, at least 
Sinjon and Christopher have," said the Great Man 
at the flat-topped desk. John was already aware 
that Sinjon, whose name was rumored to have 
been St John in earlier years and to have suffered 
its elision through the bearer's efforts to Anglidze 
it, was the target of his associates' rather heavy 
wit, a fact which caused him no discomfort, as his 
sense of humor had apparently gone through the 
same process as had his name. 

" Then we'll get down to business at once," said 
Norton, swinging around in his chair to face the 
four men who sat across the great desk from him. 
" Some of us are already in possession of most of 
the facts, but it will be well to go over the ground 
again for the sake of clearness, and also for the 
benefit of Mr. Christopher, who is here for the 
first time. These gentlemen, Mr. Christopher, 
represent three of the largest steel mills in the coun- 
try. Mr. Marvin is president of the Dedham 
Coal and Iron Company, which is, as you know, 
of course, one of the largest producers of struc- 
tural steel in the United States. Your own mills 
are the only ones that approach it. 

" Mr. Endleton is president of the Olivet Steel 
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and Wire Nail Company. Mr. Sinjon is vice- 
president and financial manager of the Palestine 
Steel Works, where most of the government ar- 
mor-plate is produced." John recalled certain 
newspaper comments on the Palestine armor-plate 
in which mention had been made of Swiss cheese 
for purposes of comparison, and regarded the 
mild-mannered, paternal-looking Mr. Sinjon with 
new interest. 

" These are all independent concerns and with 
your own, Mr. Christopher, and other companies 
from which I have power of attorney to act in a 
matter which I shall now explain, practically con- 
trol the output of manufactured steel of all grades 
in the United States. Mr. Marvin and Mr. En- 
dleton are practical steel-masters and know the 
process from top to bottom." 

** Began as a puddler myself," grunted Mar- 
vin. 

" Quite so," responded the Great Man, and went 
on with his explanation, addressing all four men, 
but seeming to aim most of his statements at John. 

" Mr. Sinjon and I have been concerned more 
with the banking end of the business, a very im- 
portant part of it, however." Sinjon beamed his 
acknowledgments. 

" There was a time when the steel men of this 
country were in a state of war among themselves. 
They cut prices, bulldozed the railroads into giv- 
ing them preferential rates, fought for coal lands, 
skinned their customers on contracts to save their 
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own hides, and raised the devil generally. That 
time, thank God, is past. For several years there 
has been peace, and what is the result ? What is 
always the result of peace? Prosperity. 

" The reason for this peace after so many years 
of warfare is the plain and simple fact that the 
big men in the business, like these gentlemen here, 
saw that nothing substantial was to be gained by 
fighting. Competition means one of two things, 
Mr. Christopher: either the competitors learn 
wisdom and stop competing, or else one — or per- 
haps both of them — goes under. In this in- 
stance, they stopped competing. A rough sched- 
ule of prices was agreed upon, an amicable ar- 
rangement was reached for the control of the 
existing coal and ore lands, and an agreement was 
made on reasonable and equitable railroad rates. 
That's where we stand at the present time, Mr. 
Christopher." 

Mr. Norton was leaning forward over his desk 
and emphasizing his points with jabs of his fore- 
finger at its glass top. 

" If we could be sure that we could always stay 
there, if the present managers or men like them 
would always be in control, there would be no 
reason for any change in our relations. But that 
is what we cannot be sure of. As Mr. Sinjon has 
reminded us, we are bubbles on a stream," a beam 
from the authority on bubbles, " and new men will 
come in who do not remember the old days of war- 
fare and the ruin that they brought. It is our 
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duty to so safeguard the future that it will have 
no chance to forget the lessons of the past So 
we propose a more secure union — a Holy Alli- 
ance of industry — to the end that there may be 
a lasting peace among the steel men. Am I right, 
gentlemen? '* 

Marvin and Endleton nodded. Sinjon gave 
the Great M^ more explicit approval. " Quite 
right, Mr. Norton, quite right. But if I might 
suggest, the term Holy Alliance is not quite — 
well, to be precise, the Holy Alliance of history, 
if I may be allowed to say so, was not regarded 
as altogether holy.'* 

" This one will be, Mr. Sinjon," said the Great 
Man, slightly irritated by this questioning of his 
sense of historical propriety. " A Holy Alliance 
and wholly an alliance." 

" Very good, v-e-r-y good, indeed. I must re- 
member that; a Holy Alliance and wholly an alli- 
ance. Very good indeed." The beam was in 
commission again. 

" In short, gentlemen," the Great Man resumed, 
" the time has come for an organization of steel 
men that shall be a combination in name as well as 
in fact — and one that cannot be broken at the 
will or whim of any of its members, not a gentle- 
men's agreement, but a hard and fast corporation. 
Practically all the leading steel men of the coun- 
try have agreed to the proposition, Mr. Christo- 
pher, and I have delayed informing you until I 
could be sure that the deal would go through. 
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The boat is ready to sail, and all you have to do is 
to step on board with your mills. What do you 
think of it?" 

He leaned back in his chair and lighted a cigar, 
his eyes on John Christopher. That young gen- 
tleman was conscious of a slight confusion of ideas 
and feelings. The Great Man's exposition of the 
state of the steel industry, past, present, and to 
come, had been so rapid and cursory, had assumed 
so much detailed knowledge, which doubtless all 
but one of his auditors possessed, that that one was 
at a loss to express an opinion and conceal his ig- 
norance at the same time. But an opinion of some 
sort was demanded, and therefore the ignorance 
must be confessed. 

" Fm ashamed to say that I don't know as mudi 
as I ought to about such things, Mr. Norton, but 
it seems to me that whatever you and these gentle- 
men here and others like them decide is for the 
best, ought to come pretty close to filling the bill." 

It was quite a creditable performance, whether 
viewed as a naiVe confession of ignorance or a 
modest expression of youthful deference to supe- 
rior age and judgment. Mr. Sinjon hastened to 
give it his full approval, although he did not 
specify whether it was the ignorance or the defer- 
ence that he approved. 

** Very good. Very commendable, indeed, Mr. 
Christopher. Just what I might have expected 
from your father's son." 

The others merely nodded, apparently not car- 
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ing to define the exact nature of their expectations 
from the son of John Christopher's father. Then 
a question occurred to the young man which 
pleased him, both as a key to possible further in- 
formation and as an indication that his ignorance 
was not so complete and well rounded as he had in- 
timated. 

" I understand that this is to be a corporation," 
he said. 

The Great Man nodded. 

" A stock company? " 

Another nod from greatness. 

" Then what about the stockholders in the pres- 
ent companies ? This is what I mean." He has- 
tened to explain away what he feared was an ap- 
parent hostility in his question. " I hold most of 
the stock in the Christopher Mills, but there are a 
few shares held by others, Mr. Walcott, Mr. Phoe- 
nix, and Mr. Graham. What about them? " 

** I was going on to speak of that," came from 
behind the great desk. " Of course, nothing will 
be done without the consent of the stockholders. 
But modern industry is a great democracy, Mr. 
Christopher, in which the majority rules. In 
other words, the real owners of these properties 
are the men who own the majority of the stock. 
To let a few men with only a small interest in the 
business dictate to the managers would be like al- 
lowing the votes of a few malcontents to upset the 
government. You have stated the case in your 
own mills. Would you let Mr. Walcott and the 
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other men you named tell you how the mills should 
be run?" 

That was precisely what John was doing, but 
he shook his head in sage understanding of the 
point. 

" Of course you wouldn't," the Great Man went 
on. " The majority must rule, and we are the 
majority." He smote the desk with his clenched 
fist. " The men who are coming into this combi- 
nation control the stock of the companies they rep- 
resent, either directly or through people who have 
confidence in their judgment and honesty. When 
they vote aye, it means that the majority vote has 
been cast in favor of the plan. 

" And then there's another advantage," he 
urged. " Even the few stockholders who oppose 
it will be benefited. Their new securities will 
bring them as much money as the old and will be a 
hundred times safer. They will be living under a 
guarantee of perpetual peace, instead of with the 
threat of war always hanging over their heads. 
They will have as much, and they will hold it more 
securely. 

" To-day the outside stockholders at Doncaster 
look to you and to you alone for their dividends. 
In the same way the Dedham people look to Mr. 
Marvin and the Olivet crowd to Endleton. Under 
the new plan they will all lode to all of us, to you, 
to Marvin, to Endleton, to Sinjon, to me. Inr 
stead of the guarantee of only one man's honesty 
and ability, they will have that of twenty — thirty. 
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perhaps. It will be the biggest thing in the world, 
Mr. Christopher, and one of the best. All the 
steel mills of the country will be managed as a 
single concern. The coal beds, the ore lands, 
railroads, steamship lines, coke ovens, rolling mills, 
furnaces, they will all work together harmoniously 
and for the good of all. No one will suffer; on 
the contrary, everyone will gain, down to the don- 
key-boys in the mines. The United States gov- 
ernment itself will not be stronger, and it won't be 
half as well run. Now what do you think of it? " 
Again the thrust of the heavy body back in the 
chair ; again the lighting of the cigar, with the keen 
eyes fixed on the young man's face. John'sf brain 
was whirling, his imagination was on fire. He 
was present at the creation of a new world, the 
forging of a new industrial planet. He, a youth 
fresh from college, the sap not yet dry in his few 
ideas about the world and its people, had been 
asked to sit at table with the lords of steel, the Vul- 
cans of the converter and the steam-hammer. It 
would be putting it mildly to say he was flattered. 
He was intoxicated, carried away with his own 
quick visions, caught up in a mad whirl of gratified 
pride, of overfed vanity. This was his sphere, 
this the throne for which he was born. To be sure 
it would needs be a tolerably roomy throne to ac- 
commodate the ten, twenty, thirty kings of steel 
who would wield the scepter among them. There 
might be some danger of crowding by such bjilky 
figures as the great man behind the desk, but he 
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would risk that. At any rate, it would be better 
than eating the filet mignon of idleness while Wal- 
cott tipped the waiter for him. Here was his 
chance to show his manager — and incidentally 
his manager's daughter — that the last of the 
Christophers was not unworthy of the name. 
There was a new industry and he was to be part 
of it. Down at Doncaster they knew only the old, 
and they had cast him out with cold scorn — al- 
most with contempt. Well, they should see 1 

The Great Man read the boy's rapt look and 
knew that he had won, and forebore to press his 
advantage. 

" Well, think it over. Don't decide offhand. 
Talk with your lawyer. Phoenix will see the mer- 
its as clearly as any of us. All we want is to be 
sure that you understand the scheme and that it 
impresses you favorably. Next week, when the 
representatives of all the companies meet here, we 
can thresh out any objections that may come up in 
the meantime." 

He rose and the others followed suit. Fearful 
that he should not seem properly appreciative of 
the view from the giddy height to which he had 
been raised, John interposed a hasty word of ap- 
proval. " I don't think I need to think about it. 
Of course, I shall want to talk it over with Mr. 
Phoenix and perhaps with Mr. Walcott." 

The sunshine on the brow of the Great Man 
was dimmed by a passing cloud. "See Phoenix 
by all means," he acceded, " but why bother about 
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Walcott? Between you and me, Mr. Christo- 
pher, Walcott is a little behind the times. I don't 
mean that he isn't a good manager. He is — one 
of the best in the country. But there is more 
to business to-day than sitting in your mill and sell- 
ing goods to people who drop in and ask for prices. 
Walcott knows nothing of the strategy of business, 
and that is what we are concerned with here. Tell 
him what you intend doing, by all means, but don't 
place too much reliance on what he says about mat- 
ters outside the mills. I tell you this as a friend." 

This last remark is like a foreign label on a 
traveling bag in its apparent veracity and concealed 
powers of deceit. To the unthinking mind it 
stamps the speaker at once as a person of simple 
honesty who is to be believed implicitly and 
thanked warmly. John did both. 

Old Sin j on unwittingly gave him the first twinge 
of doubt that he had felt that day. The old man 
took the young one's hand again into that warm, 
dry clasp. 

" I can't tell you how glad I am to have you 
with us, Mr. Christopher. It's to be the biggest 
thing in the world, as our friend Mr. Norton has 
said, just the thing your father would have liked 
you to get into." 

John left the office with his self-satisfaction 
somewhat jarred. He knew from what dad and 
Mr. Walcott had told him that his father's heart 
had been in the mills, that it had been his pride that 
he was their head, as his father had been before 
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him. Would he have relished the thought that 
the last of the name had passed them over to alien 
hands, had stood calmly by and seen the kingdom 
merged into the empire, had even aided in the 
process ? He wondered and the wonder disturbed 
him. 



CHAPTER XVI 

PELION APPEARS ON OSSA 

HE was a wise man who first suggested to man- 
kind that it take counsel of its fears. The 
saying is worthy of all acceptation, therefore hu- 
manity has consistently ignored it. We follow our 
hopes rather, and are blinded by the radiance of 
our own imaginations more often than by any 
light that shines from without us. 

However, John Christopher should be pardoned 
for a little dazzling by the prospect that the 
Great Man revealed from the top of the high 
mountain to which he led him. But it was his 
own imagining that marked off the kingdoms of 
the earth in this prospect and disclosed himself 
set in judgment over them. The light held be- 
fore him was tended by a skillful hand, but it was 
a tiny flicker beside the flame that it lighted in 
John's mind. With prophetic vision he saw him- 
self sitting at the receipt of tribute from the nations 
of the earth, parceling out the favors of the Em- 
pire of Steel with a royal hand, dealing exact, im- 
partial justice among his retainers, courted first for 
his power and then for himself, receiving the 
praise of the wise with becoming dignity and re- 

240 
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jecting the fawning flattery of the base with kingly 
scorn. 

In short, John Christopher dreamed dreams 
very much after the manner that any other normal 
young man would have adopted under similar cir- 
cumstances. Two days he dwelt in his Spanish 
castle, and then he went to dinner with Eve and 
her father. Walcott had reached New York on 
the evening of the day that had known the premon- 
itory announcement of the Empire of Steel. A 
telephone message to John had apprised him that 
his manager was in the city at his service. 

" There are one or two little things I want to 
see you about," was the phrase with which the in- 
cipient oligarch of industry received the news that 
his chief vassal was at the gate. ** Suppose you 
and Miss Walcott take dinner with me to-morrow 
night." A royal invitation is a command and Mr. 
and Miss Walcott would be pleased to wait upon 
Mr. Christopher at the time and place appointed. 

John was not sure as to how his manager would 
receive the announcement that he was to make. 
He was duly mindful of H. Anisty Norton's warn- 
ing, and he was quite prepared to meet any objec- 
tions that Walcott might raise, with the outward 
respect and inward indifference to whidi that 
gentleman's opinions were entitled on all subjects 
save the manufacture of structural steel. Min- 
gled with this lofty disdain there was, perhaps, 
some slight admixture of real respect and even 
deference for the man who had kept the Christo- 
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pher Mills roaring day and night while their owner 
was a barefooted boy on an Illinois farm. The 
old man had done his work and done it well, and 
he should not be cast aside in the new day that was 
soon to dawn — only, he must not interfere. He 
must learn that all the yesterdays in the world 
could not make one to-morrow. John would be 
kind but firm. 

His resolution to this effect was somewhat damp- 
ened as he eyed the calm, impassive face of his 
manager across the table in the glittering restau- 
rant where they had found a quiet corner. It was 
a face where achievement was written in bold, 
deep lines, without a blot or a mar to speak of fail- 
ure. John rubbed his own smooth cheek with 
unconscious furtiveness. This man might be a 
back number, John thought, with a humorous aft- 
er-glance at the paradox of life by which back 
numbers are often the chief stumbling-blocks in 
progress, but he was decidedly not a nonentity. 

The object of the young man's reflections was 
serenely unconscious of the interest he was exciting. 
He glanced around with a twinkle lightening the 
habitual sternness of his face. 

" Do you do this sort of thing often, Mr. Chris- 
topher? " he asked. 

"What is that? Dine here?" 
"Yes. Here, or in other such places?" 
" Why, daddy," from Eve, " I don't see what 
you find to object to in this. I think it's very 
nice. 
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"Nice? It's magnificent. That's just it 
And I'm not objecting altogether. Only I feel as 
though I were having a picnic in the vault of the 
United States Treasury. If some of these beau- 
tiful women were put through the smelters I think 
they'd assay about a million to the ton." 

" Dollars or sense, daddy? " 

Walcott and John groaned at this and the 
older man remarked, " A few more remarks like 
that, young lady, and Mr. Christopher will be 
convinced of the uselessness of testing you for 
either. He knows your lack of one and he'll be- 
gin to suspect the other." 

" Well, it may be cold, unfeeling materialism, 
but I'd almost be willing to give even some of my 
few brains to be able to enjoy this for a little while 
longer. Mr. Christopher, I'd like to be you for 
a month, just to be able to take my dinner in a place 
like this." 

Walcott raised his eyebrows at his daughter's 
freedom of speech with her young employer. Ev- 
idently youth had a password of intimacy that even 
gates of gold could not prevail against. The 
younger man seemed not to notice the familiarity 
of the girl's tone. 

" I'm very glad you like it," was his sole reply. 

"Like it I It's immense," said the elder. 
" But I'm afraid I'm too old a dog to learn these 
new tricks. I should have begun thirty years ago. 
Now I think such palaces would soon take my ap- 
petite away. When I was your age, Mr. Chris- 
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topher, I was eating my lunch out of a tin pail on 
a heap of slag." 

It occurred to John that it had not been so very 
long since he himself had shyly taken his seat on 
the lap of luxury, but he forebore to mention the 
fact. 

" But don't any of these people have homes? " 
Walcott pursued. " This town seems to be made 
up principally of restaurants, theaters, and sky- 
scrapers. Eve is of the opinion that there are a 
few people here who think of other things besides 
making money and spending it, but I'm doubtful. 
I went into the office of a man to-day whom I've 
known for twenty years. He knew I didn't want 
to borrow money or sell him anything, but his 
secretary brought back word that he'd see me to- 
morrow at ten o'clodc. I don't think he will, 
though." 

" You're old-fashioned, dad. Isn't he, Mr. 
Christopher? Dad thought his friend should 
have asked him in and told him all the news and 
then had him up at his house for dinner." 

"Why not? That's what I would have done 
if he had come to see me at Doncasten I've 
been reasonably busy all my life, but I was never 
so busy that I didn't have time to say * How d' do ' 
to a friend and ask him out to the house. How 
do you like New York, Mr. Christopher? As a 
place to live in all the rest of your life, I mean? " 

This was the opening John was waiting for. 
He had sat uneasily under Walcott's cheerful crit- 
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icism, but he did not feel himself enough of a New 
Yorker yet either to meet them with the calm, sat- 
isfied indifference of the bom Manhattanite or the 
active, voluble defense of the transplanted prod- 
uct. But he had a message on his mind and this 
seemed a favorable time for unburdening himself. 

" I like it tremendously, as far as I've gone," he 
began tentatively. " After a while I hope to like 
it better." 

" After a while," Walcott interrupted, ignoring 
a warning glance from his daughter. " Then you 
intend to stay here permanently. We — that is, 
I," he gave enough recognition to the warning 
glance to achieve a hasty change in the pronoun. 
** I had hoped that you — " 

John saw what was coming and flipped the ashes 
from his cigar. 

" New York is my home now, Mr. Walcott," 
he said hurriedly, almost breathlessly. " Ar- 
rangements are on foot that will probably make 
it necessary for me to spend most of my time here." 
Eve's mind flew back to the young lady she had 
seen in the Dolly Madison and added what she 
thought were two and two — or one and one — 
together. But the mathematics of life sometimes 
baflie even a woman's intuition, as John's next 
words proved. 

" These arrangements have to do with the mills, 
Mr. Walcott, a great deal to do with them." 

" Yes? " The older man's face hardened vis- 
ibly. Was he to be turned out after all his years 
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of service? But his intelligence was at fault, 
equally with his daughter's intuition. 

John drew a long breath and plunged headlong 
into his story. 

** A combination of all the important steel men 
of the country is being formed and I have been 
asked to join it." 

"A combination? What do you mean? We 
already have agreements — dozens of them. 
There hasn't been a serious fight these fifteen 
years," 

** Precisely." John felt a favoring breeze of 
confidence fill the sails of his narrative. " There 
are agreements and understandings, but are they 
enough ? Some of us think not." 

Walcott noted the " us " and smiled a little 
grimly. Evidently he was outside its vague shel- 
ter. John drove on. 

" What we propose is a combination in name as 
well as in fact." He prided himself on remember- 
ing so much of the Great Man's oration. " A 
corporation is to be organized — in fact, the con- 
sent of a majority of the stockholders of all the 
important companies has already been secured. 
The others will have to come in, whether they want 
to or not." 

So he went on. For full fifteen minutes he 
spread before his guests' eyes as complete a copy 
of the great master's picture of industrial peace, 
plenty, and profit as his amateur hand could 
achieve. He painted in warm colors the blessings 
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of harmony and the horrors of war, as nearly as 
he could remember them, dwelling particularly on 
the benefits that would accrue to the Christopher 
Mills. What he lacked in detail he made up in 
enthusiasm. 

When he had finished he sat back triumphantly 
and lighted a cigarette with an airy gesture. Wal- 
cott noted that the young man spoke of it as a fact 
already accomplished, not asking the elder's opin- 
ion or advice. Eve eyed her father expectantly. 
She at least had no doubt of his right to sit in 
judgment on anything that concerned the mills. 
Walcott blew a great puff of smoke at the hig^ 
ceiling and watched it disappear as the clouds roll 
from the top of a factory chimney. Then he 
turned his gaze on John and the young gentleman 
felt for an instant the contraction of the muscles 
around the heart that he had known once or twice 
under dad's disapproving eye. The sheer weight 
of inertia with which age bears down upon the 
shoulders of youth is not easily to be lifted, and 
even the conceit of untried three and twenty 
shrinks before the wisdom of experienced sixty. 

John could bear the silence no longer. He had 
not meant to seek his manager's opinion, but the 
applause he had expected was slow in coming. 
" What do you think of it? " he asked. 

" I don't know yet," was Walcott's slow answer. 
" I shall have to have fuller information before 
I can say what I think of it." 

" But I have explained it fully," John protested. 
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" No. Pardon me, Mr. Christopher, if I speak 
plainly, but you have told me only the part that 
Norton told you. What I should like to know 
are the things he didn't tell — the plans in the back 
of his mind that he will never lay bare until they 
have been aecompli^ed." 

" But there are none." John's vanity was 
touched by the suggestion that he had not been 
admitted to the innermost recesses of the Great 
Man's confidence, and he spoke with some heat. 

** No? " Walcott's smile was faint and grim. 
" Then it's the first time that he's told all that was 
in his mind. I've known H. Anisty Norton by 
reputation as many years as you are old, Mr. 
Christopher, and you may believe me when I say 
that you can never guess at his destination by the 
way he's heading. When he goes into a deal he 
puts his shoes on wrong side first — and gum shoes 
at that. He's the sort of man who always 
keeps one hand in his pocket so that it won't see 
\i4iat the other hand's doing. And from what I 
hear the other hand is usually in some odier man's 
pocket." 

" Mr. Norton is a great man, Mr. Walcott." 
John felt bound in duty to defend his patroa and 
potential father-in-law. Eve bristled a little, as 
she always did at any rebuke to her father, but the 
latter only smiled. 

" Of course, and I am not. He could buy and 
sell me every minute of the day, as far as that goes, 
and I don't doubt that he would do either if it 
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suited his purposes. But we won't quarrel over 
Mr. Norton. You asked me my opinion of this 
scheme? " John nodded. 

" I stand or fall by Doncaster, Mr. Christopher, 
with your permission. A proposition of this sort 
is good or bad to my eyes according as it helps or 
hinders us down there. That is, of course, as long 
as I am manager. Even if I were not, I doubt if 
it would make any difference. I'm not boasting, 
but I've lived my life in the mills and a change 
that threw a doud over Doncaster would be more 
bitter than death to me." 

John was touched by the other man's words. 
He knew only a little of what those long years of 
service meant to the man who had given them, but 
that little appealed to his imagination and he 
vowed to himself with instant, boyish fervor, that 
his faithful retainer should never know hardship 
through any act of his. 

" I've thought of that, Mr. Walcott, and that 
is one of my reasons for favoring this combina- 
tion." Walcott leaned forward with an inquir- 
ing look. " Yes, the strongest reason." John 
was sure now of the altruism of his motives. 
"What helps the trade helps Doncaster. The 
two are bound together." 

" Are they? Are you sure? " 

" Of course, I'm sure. Didn't Mr. Norton say 
so?" 

" That's why I ask if you're sure. Mr. Chris- 
topher, I distrust that man. If it runs with his 
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interest to further yours, he will take as good care 
of you as though he were your own father. If it 
doesn't — I know nothing, Mr. Christopher, but 
I'd like to know a lot of things. Norton is not 
the only man in this. Marvin is one of the 
ground-floor partners, you say, and I know Marvin 
of old. 

** You speak of peace. There can be no real 
peace as long as the Dedham works and the Chris- 
topher Mills are on the same planet. He can't 
hurt us now because his best weapons have been 
taken out of his hands by the coke people. But 
to think of Marvin and the head of the Christo- 
pher Mills sitting down at the same table is like 
the devil and St. Peter going to church arm in 
arm. When I see oil mix with water and melted 
steel change to rose leaves I'll believe it possible, 
but not till then." 

" Then you oppose my plan? " 

" It is not for your manager to oppose or to 
approve, Mr. Christopher. As long as we can 
buy pig-iron and coke and sell steel, I'll run the 
mills for you, till I'm dead or another man wears 
my shoes. But if you want my opinion, I'm the 
first white child born in Missouri." 

He pushed back his chair and stood up. *' We 
must go now. You must remember that Eve and 
I are simple strangers from the country, Mr. 
Christopher, and we are accustomed to go to bed 
with the roosters." 

" He doesn't really sleep in a chicken-coop, Mr. 
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Christopher." Eve's gayety was a bit forced, but 
they were only too willing to laugh. 

" Will you do one thing for me, Mr. Christo- 
pher? " Walcott said, as they separated at the side- 
walk. " It's one of the privileges of age to ask 
favors of young men, without regard to relative 
position." 

** You need not regard it, sir," John answered 
with sincerity. ** When I look at you I know who 
is the real head of the Christopher Mills, and it is 
not I." 

" Thank you," said Walcott simply and Eve 
smiled at John with more kindness than she had 
shown in her look since mention of the proposed 
combination had poisoned the feast. " I appre- 
ciate that. Then as an old man and the real head 
of the Christopher Mills," he strove to lighten 
his tone and succeeded measurably, " I wish you 
would ask H. Anisty Norton just what he intends 
to do with the Christopher Mills, Don't let him 
put you off with vague assurances, but insist on de^ 
tails. Make him get down to brass tacks, if you 
can. You can't make him stay there if he chooses 
to slide away later, but you'll have something to 
throw in his face. Get him hot if necessary. If 
a man like that ever tells the truth, he'll do it when 
he's angry. That's all. Now good night." 

John shook hands with his guests, who were 
warm in their praise of his dinner. They were re- 
turning to Doncaster the following day and he 
would not see them again. 
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" When you are tired of Ne^, . jf ;t 

Doncaster," said Walcott. " VV^topher, but 
back." orton is not 

John shook his head with a '"7^_g of the 
a long way from Broadway to D. ^ Marvin 
New Yoik is pretty good to me." \ 

" ' Beware of the Greeks,' " quoted^ ^^ j-eal 
remembered another occasion when ^ Chris- 
and their gifts had figured in the convert^ can't 
did not smile. As he turned to walk up\ been 
nuc, buttoning his coat against the air stil.^gut 
with the tang of spring, he stumbled against sUq. 
coming out of the restaurant. It was Ca!'^ 
Priestley. " Hello, Christopher. Saw you t 
the restaurant. Who was the pretty girl? " 'rfk, 
tone was more cordial than usual. 

" That was Mr. Walcott, my manager, and his 
dau^tcr," said John with chill precision. 

"So? WTiich way you bound? I'll walk with ■ 
you if you don't mind? " ■' 

" Home, I think," said John, his ill humor melt- 
ing before the warmth of the other's unwonted cor- / 
diality. i 

They fell into step and strode on toward Fifty- '. 
ninth Street, Priestley chatting easily of the little I 
things that appeared to make up his day's work, i 
John listened with half an ear, die other ear and a 
half devoted to his own inward reflections on the 
great opportunity and Walcott's disquieting com- 
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** Haven't seen you at the Nortons' lately. 
Busy?" 

" So, so." John's air of kindly condescension 
was beautiful to behold. " Two or three things 
have come up that have occupied a good deal of 
my time." 

"That so? Had one of them to dinner to- 
7 night, didn't you? " 

^ " Confound him, why doesn't he let my affairs 

alone ? " thought the lordly John. 

Priestley detected the diill in his companion's 
manner. " Never mind, old man. I was only 
joking. You can take all the ^rls in New York 
to dinner if you want to, and not hurt my feelings." 

John thought of the hostile look that the Great 
Man had given Priestley on the afternoon of his 
first visit to the Norton home and for the first time 
it occurred to him that there might be a reason for 
Priestley's apparent relief of manner. Priestley 
ran on with inconsequential chatter that might have 
concealed either a very deep purpose or the lack 
of any at all. His usually pale face was slightly 
flushed and John wondered if he had dined quite 
wisely. They had almost reached his street when 
another chance phrase of Priestley's caught his ear. 
" Old Norton is up to another game, I'll bet a 
thousand dollars." 

" Why do you think so ? " John almost stopped 
in his sudden rush of interest. 

" Oh, I can tell." Priestley's eyes were fixed 
on the glittering lines of light stretching ahead. 
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broken by a more brilliant cluster at the Plaza, 
where Sherman sat his charger, and then trailing 
out in twinkling perspective along the park. '* Did 
you ever see anything like it?" He waved his 
stick broadly at the lines of lights. " It's the only 
city in the world, Christopher. All the rest of 
them — London, Paris, Berlin — are only coun- 
try villages compared with it. Vienna does pretty 
well in the season, but the season in Manhattan is 
twelve months long, and every month is a history 
of the world in epitome." 

John was impatient at the digression. He had 
no wish to listen to a panegyric on the streets of 
New York. 

** How can you tell? " 

"Tell what?" Was the other's indifference 
real or feigned? " Oh, tell when Norton is about 
to insert some poor cat's-paw carefully into the fire 
and rake out a few well-roasted chestnuts? By 
the way he treats me. Usually he acts as though 
I were the dust under his feet — or in his eye. 
He loves me like an only brother when the will is 
being read; that is, except when he is about to 
touch off an especially fine set piece of financial fire- 
works. Then he unlimbers a few smiles and may 
even condescend to joke with me occasionally. 
This afternoon he caught me at the house and ac- 
tually asked me to stay to dinner. It rattled me so 
that I declined before I knew what I was saying. 
Anyhow it's always a good plan to go home while 
the sun's shining. 
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" Oh, there's something doing, right enough, 
and if I know the difference between a grunt and 
an invitation to dinner it's well on the uphill side 
of big. Somebody will be wondering when the 
train passed his station before it's over. Norton 
can make a man rich with a word, but he's awfully 
careful with his vocabulary. There's only one 
thing worse than being against him and that's be- 
ing with him when he decides to lighten ship. Do 
you turn off here? Well, good night. Glad I 
saw you." 

John was beginning to think that wonderment 
was the natural state of his mind. Events seemed 
always to be at the antipodes of expectation. Two 
days before he had been offered the world for a 
plaything. To-night Walcott had suggested that 
it might be a return ball with H. Anisty Norton 
holding the other end of the string, and Priestley 
had vaguely hinted at the possibility of dynamite. 
Who was right? And what did Priestley mean 
anyway? Had his chatter a serious purpose be- 
hind it? John wondered all the way home and 
when he fell asleep he was still wondering. But 
his last half-waking thought was of a mass of 
brown hair and a pair of eyes like deep pools that 
alternately gleamed in the sunlight and darkened 
and deepened in the shadow — altogether a curious 
state of mind for a budding financier and a semi- 
fiance. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE CAT COMES OUT OF THE BAG 

^^TV^AN is born to trouble as the sparks fly 
^ ^ upward, Wilkins," was the remark with 
which John greeted the servitor of the unimpeach- 
able taste in things sartorial when that worthy ap- 
peared in his master's bedroom the morning after 
the dinner with die Walcotts and the walk with 
Priestley. 

" Beg pardon, sir? Yes, sir," replied die 
servitor aforesaid. 
" Wilkins." 
" Yes, sir." 

" Do you know what trouble is? " 
" Oh, yes, sir. I've been married, sir." 
** Have you? Then you have two attributes 
that I didn't credit you with — a wife and a sense 
of humor." 

" But I haven't no wife any more, sir." 
" Oh, is that so? I'm very sorry to hear tfiat." 
" Not at all, sir. She ran away with a barber. 
It was a great relief, I assure you, sir." 

" Oh, then the barber saved you from a dose 
shave." 

" No, sir. He wasn't my barber, sir." 
John took refuge in laughter. "Wilkins, I 
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take It all back. You have neither of the attri- 
butes I endowed you with just now. The barber 
must have taken both of them." 

"Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Will you have 
your bath now, Mr. Christopher?" 

" A good idea. Perhaps it will wash my cares 
away. A bath is always in order, Wilkins." 

"This one is, sir. I've seen to that, sir." 

John vaninshed into the bathroom from which 
there floated back presently a great sound of 
splashing and a piercing whistle. When he 
emerged ten minutes later, pink-faced and smiling, 
Wilkins was ready for him with razor and 
lather-brush. 

" Wilkins," John inquired as he settled back in 
a great easy chair and committed his face to his 
valet's hands and razor, " did you ever stick your 
head into a lion's mouth ? " 

Wilkins looked as shocked as his habitual air of 
gravity would permit. " Dear me, no, sir. I 
never worked in a menagerie in my life, sir." 

" No ? No, I suppose you never did. A 
great many people do thou^, you know." 

" Yes, sir. My wife's cousin was a lion-tamer, 
sir, and was accustomed to put her head in the 
lion's mouth quite often, sir." 

"Indeed!" 

" Oh, yes, sir. One day the lion shut his jaws 
together and the poor young lady was frightfully 
bitten. She was a lovely young lady, too, sir. 
They did say that the lion was only in play, or 
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sneezed, or something like that, but it was all one 
to my wife's cousin." 

" Yes, I suppose so. It must have been very 
sad. Lions are bad to fool with. I'm going to 
stick my head into one's mouth to-day, Wilkins. 
Wow I Look out, man I " 

" Beg pardon, sir. It's only a little ait, sir. 
A little alum. There. You said, sir — ?" 

" That I was going to stick my head in a lion's 
mouth this very day." 

" I hope you'll pardon me if I overstep, sir, but 
really I'm quite overcome. If I may be so bold, 
sir, is it a bet or — or — " 

** No, it isn't a bet, Wilkins. I only want to 
see if the lion has swallowed a steel mill. I'm told 
that he has them for breakfast very often." 

Wilkins was speechless. He could only stare 
helplessly and strop his razor unceasingly. 

" Come, come, Wilkins. Get on with your bar- 
bering. You'll wear the razor out on the strop 
at that rate. And be sure you don't leave any 
whiskers to tickle the lion's mouth. You wouldn't 
want to be an accessory before the fact, would 
you?" 

" No, sir. Oh, no, sir." And Wilkins applied 
himself to his master's face with redoubled care. 
As John dressed leisurely Wilkins hovered about 
him with more than his usual solicitude, eyeing 
him from time to time with almost respectful affec- 
tion. John saw it and was not quite as amused 
at the result of his joke as he might have been. 
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He drank his coffee and munched his rolls under 
the same solicitous eye. 

" Now my coat, Wilkins. Don't look so glum, 
man. It's not a real lion, you know, and I'm not 
going to stick my real head between his real jaws. 
Heaven knows, I'd almost as soon do it, though. 
Cheer up, the worst is yet to come." 

" Yes, sir. It usually is, sir." 

" What? Have you found that out, too ? But 
your trouble ran away with a barber. Mine seems 
more likely to run away with me. Good-by, 
Wilkins." 

" Good-by, sir. Good luck." 

" By George, Wilkins is the first human being 
to wish me good luck since I came to this town," 
thought John as he waited on the curb for a cab. 
" I'll not forget that. I may not be a hero to my 
valet, but I'll see that Wilkins has a better time in 
future than he would if he were valet to a hero. 
I had him thinking me a kind of a hero with that 
talk about a lion's jaws, though — or a fool. 
The two things aren't so very different after all. 
I'll know which I am in about an hour from now, 
a fool for my pains or a hero for my pain." 

He climbed into his cab. 

Great financiers keep more regular hours than 
the idle young men whose money they care for, 
and H. Anisty Norton had been at his great glass- 
topped desk a good hour when John Christopher's 
card was brou^t in by the soft-footed clerk. 

" Tell him to come in. Good morning, Mr. 
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Christopher." He gave die young man his hand 
without rising. "What can I do for you?" 

" I hope you'll pardon me for breaking in on 
your time this way," John began hesitatingly. 

" Not at all. Not at all. It's the busy men 
who can spare the most time. Idle men never 
have time for anything. What is it? " 

" I hardly know how to put it You see I've 
been thinking over what you said the other day — " 

" Not weakening, are you ? " The Great Man's 
tone was perceptibly harder. 

" No, just thinking and wondering if you 
couldn't give me a few more details." 

The Great Man leaned back and dirust his 
thumbs in the armholes of his vest. " I don't 
know about that, my boy. The details haven't 
been fully worked out yet. These things take 
time, you know. Of course, I'll be only too glad 
to tell you anything I know. Perhaps you'd better 
ask me the questions that are troubling you." 

"Thank you. I don't want to bother you," 
John's tone was apologetic, " and my questions 
will probably seem foolish to you." 

" All the easier to dispose of them, then. Fool- 
ish questions never worry me long. Fire ahead." 

" You said diat all the mills in the new combi- 
narion are to be put on a better footing." 

" Yes." 

" Do you mind telling me just what that means 
as applied to the Christopher Mills ? " 

The Great Man swung back and forth in his 
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chair and tapped on the glass-topped desk witJi a 
pencil. John waited. " Well, it's a little hard to 
say. We haven't quite got to that yet. The mills 
will be improved, but, of course, I can't quite say 
yet what the precise nature of the change will be. 
New machinery will be put in doubtless, and more 
improved processes adopted. Such matters are 
out of my line. You'd better see Marvin or En- 
dleton about that. I'm only, a banker." He 
smiled in deprecatory fashion. 

" It isn't that kind of details that I want. In 
fact, I don't quite know what I do want. What 
I'm really after is some information about the po- 
sition my mills will occupy in the proposed com- 
bination." 

" I can't tell you that, Mr. Christopher." The 
financier was becoming a little impatient with this 
young man who confessed his ignorance of his 
wants, but still persisted in his efforts to voice 
them. 

John remembered Walcott's words : " Keep at 
him till he tells you." The granite face before 
him did not encourage further questions, but he 
persisted. " Will my mills continue to run as they 
are to-day, with the exception of the improve- 
ments ? " 

" Who's been talking to you ? " It was an ex- 
plosion rather than a question. 

John cowered but held his ground. " No one 
In particular. It's partly my own idea and 
partly — " 
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"Partly whose?" Another explosion. This 
one was delivered standing. 

" Well, Mr. Walcott's. He had dinner with 
me last night and he — " 

" Walcott? I might have guessed it. Didn't 
I tell you to leave Walcott alone? Didn't I say 
he was out of date ? And yet you come here and 
quote him to me I Well, which do you believe, 
Walcott or me ? " 

" Neither one." 

" What I " Explosion number three. 

*' Pardon me, Mr. Norton. I didn't mean it 
that way. But it isn't a question of believing or 
disbelieving anyone. All I want to know is what 
is to become of my mills." 

" Oh, damn your mills I Is all my morning to 
be taken up explaining my business to a young fool 
who doesn't know his own?" John was on his 
feet too, and backing toward the door. Evidently 
Walcott's advice to " get him hot if necessary " 
was being followed to the letter. The Great Man 
tramped to the window and back to die desk. 
" Now you listen to me. I've stood for more ques- 
tions from you this morning than any other man 
has dared to ask me in the last twenty-five years." 
His rage rose with his words, and he tramped to 
the window and back again. " Either you come 
into this deal or you stay out. You can do as you 
damn please. But if you come in, you come dear 
in. There'll be no putting one hand in the till of 
the combination and keeping the other on the 
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Christopher Mills. The directors of the new 
company will run it as they see fit. If you're a 
director, you'll have just one vote, no more and no 
less. If we want to double the capacity of your 
mills, we'll do it, and if we want to shut them 
down, we'll do it. They'll be ours, not yours. Is 
that clear?" 

The Great Man's face was purple with rage, but 
John's was pale. The young man's voice was 
steady, though, and only the whiteness of his face 
and the white line across the knuckles that gripped 
a chair-back showed the strain of his grip upon 
himself. 

"And what if I don't come in?" he asked 
calmly. 

" If you don't come in you'll last about six 
months, you and your mills. Do you think any 
two-for-a-cent mill run by a conceited young idiot 
and a doddering old imbecile can stand up against 
the men who are in this? Try it! Try it I" 
He brought his fist down on the glass-topped desk 
with a blow that sent a geyser spouting from the 
inkstand. John watched the black pool spread 
slowly over the polished glass, while the Great 
Man raged on, now ungovernably. 

" I'll tell you something more. The Christo- 
pher Mills are done, whether you come in or not. 
They're doomed. Within six months after the 
new company is formed your furnaces will be cold 
and your rolls will be idle. It was the price de- 
manded and we had to have the Dedham works. 
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We don't have to have yours, but we were willing 
to let you down easy. Stop your foolishness and 
you can come in yet. It's the last call. Even if 
we decide to keep your mills going, Walcott must 
get out. Marvin hates him, and what Marvin 
says goes. Come in and forget Walcott and you 
can live comfortably the rest of your life, inarry 
whom you want to, live where and how you 'like; 
stay out, and we'll smash you like an egg-shell and 
bury the pieces. Now what have you to say? " 

"Just this!" John's jaws were set and his 
words came jerkily. " I may be a fool, but Fm 
not a pup. Mr. Walcott has served my father and 
me all his life and I won't have a hand in diuck- 
ing him overboard now. You may break us, but 
you'll know there's been a fight. I'm not c(Mning 
in. Good morning, Mr. Norton." 

" Go to the devil ! " 

The clerks in the outer office looked up curiously 
as the white-faced young man passed them^n the 
way out. Sounds of the conflict had penetrated 
to their ears and their master's parting salutation 
had rung through the room like a shout. John's 
head was high, but his heart was in the neighbor- 
hood of his shoes as he strode down the stairs and 
climbed into the waiting cab. 

From Wall Street to Twenty-third is five miles 
and Broadway in the middle of the day is not a 
good place for running away from the blues. 
For the first mile John rode in an azure haze. On 
every side he saw ruin. He had more dian kept 
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his joking threat to Wilkins to thrust his head into 
the lion's mouth and as far as any power of co- 
herent thought was concerned he might as well 
have left it there. The city was in its normal con- 
dition, but to John it was a city of ruins, a modern 
Carthage and he another Marius sitting alone in 
the middle of the wreck. 

Nothing is so complete, so cataclysmal, as the 
disasters of youth. Age is harder or it cares less. 
The young believe with all their minds, hope with 
all their souls, and failure comes as an assassin's 
stab from the gods, sudden, sharp, and fatal. The 
sun goes black, the sea is turned to blood, the earth 
spins backward, and the stars rain down in angry 
showers. There are no degrees of failure, just 
as no shadow is looked for to dim the brightness of 
anticipated success. Fortunately, youth has few 
chances to fail greatly. 

John was an exception. He had flown high on 
the wings of his dreams and when he crashed to 
earth it was some time before he could discern any- 
thing but the wreckage around him. As his cab 
jogged wearisomely uptown he progressed slowly 
from complete numbness through all the stages of 
returning consciousness to comparative sanity. A 
traffic block at Chambers Street with a sweating, 
swearing policeman in the middle of it inspired 
him with murderous impulses against all represen- 
tatives of law and order. He would have liked to 
kill an officer or two or turn anarchist. At Canal 
Street he contemplated suicide. At Eighth Street 
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the cabby poked his face down to the trap in the 
roof and asked: "Where to, sir?" 

" To the devil," said John. " That's where 
I was told to go." 

The cabby grinned vaguely. He had driven 
many young men who were traveling diat route, 
but they were less frank as to the destination. 
Cabby was more sure of the rate of fare to some 
of the half-way houses along the road. 

" Wait a minute," said John. " On second 
thou^t, I won't go there — yet. Drive to die 
park." 

The trap dropped with a click and the horse 
jogged on. As they swung around Union Square 
the statuary libel on the Great Emancipator caught 
his eye and his thought flashed back to Schuyler 
and the good gray president who had been a friend 
of Lincoln. He read the inscription on the pedes- 
tal : " With malice toward none, with charity for 
all." 

" That was going some," he said to himself 
with grim appreciation of the slang. " Wonder 
if there weren't a few mental reservations in that 
speech." 

Then he thought of dad and the memory 
cleared his vision. " Dad will stand by me — 
dad and maybe Wilkins. That makes two to 
start with. Bigger things have begun with less 
backing, but I'd feel better with more of a crowd 
behind me. Good-by, Abraham." He waved his 
hand back at the statue. " Wish me luck. I don't 
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know what I'm going to do, but I need all the luck 
tfiere is." 

At Twenty-third Street another traffic jam 
stopped them, but this time John had progressed 
so far toward complete sanity that he was willing 
to let the policeman live on. He even hummed a 
little tune and leaned forward to look at the swell- 
ing buds on the trees in Madison Square Park. 

" Wait for me, boys," he murmured gayly to 
the sloudiing figures on the park benches. 
" Thank God, there's always the bread-line and 
the parks. That reminds me." He looked at his 
watch and poked open the trap-door to catch a 
glimpse of the cabby's leathern face silhouetted 
against the clear sky. " Drive me to Harvey's, 
cabby. I've discovered that I'm hungry." 

" First it's the devil and then it's Harvey's," 
said the personage on the driver's seat as he 
slapped the lines along his horse's shaggy back. 
** They have queer tastes, but it's all the same to 
Maggy." 

Food has saved the lives of more than the 
merely starving. Many a man who has contem- 
plated murder or suicide or entertained thoughts 
of arson fifteen minutes before the dinner bell, has 
regarded his fellow-man with benevolent affection 
half an hour afterwards. Gloomy thoughts fly 
before the flourish of a menu card as evil spirits be- 
fore the sign of the cross. 

John ate, and as he ate he thought. His situ- 
ation was bad no doubt, but what of that? The 
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harder the struggle, the greater the glory. Be- 
yond the Alps lies Italy I Up, Guards and at 
them I Victory or Westminster Abbey ! De l'- 
audace, encore de I'audace, et toujours de Vaudacel 
He sipped his coffee and meditated. The clouds 
were dark, but he was beginning to suspect a silver 
lining, perhaps even a gold one, if he played his 
cards shrewdly. The mills must be saved and 
Walcott should not be sacrificed. He was con- 
scious of a very distinct feeling of pride over this 
resolution. He would bare his own breast to the 
wintry winds of H. Anisty Norton's anger, but the 
man who had stood behind the guns at Doncaster 
so many years should not feel them. 

Some day when Walcott should know of his 
young master's undaunted gallantry in the face of 
danger — not from that young master's lips, of 
course — he would be properly grateful. Per- 
haps even his daughter would thank him In her 
heart, although that would be nothing to John, of 
course. For he had found a way out of the diffi- 
culty and that way was Alice. He would marry 
Alice, not that that would be a sacrifice, for he re- 
peatedly assured himself that there was nothing 
else in the world that he desired so mudi. The 
Great Man might be hard, but he could not refuse 
the husband of his only daughter. Two hours 
earlier John would not have been so sure, but 
Harvey's is a good six miles from Wall Street, and 
fear, like other forces, varies directly as the mass 
and inversely as the square of the distance — 
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of and from the thing feared. The schoolboy is 
keenly contemptuous of the ferule when the turn 
in the road shuts the schoolhouse from sight. 

So John smoked and meditated. Then he con- 
sulted his watch. Two o'clock. Why not have 
it over this very afternoon? Charity for all, and 
the modern reading of charts is love.. Alice's 
grandmother wanted it, he thought, her father 
would not have been averse the day before, he 
suspected, Alice herself was open to argument, 
he hoped, and he was mad with love, he knew. 
But was not two o'clock a trifle early, even for a 
devoted lover? A turn to the park and back and 
a little loitering in the club would remedy that. 
Then, hey, for the supreme effort, bless you, my 
children, and die chimes of Grace Church to echo 
the Benediction. 

But what was that? He could have sworn he 
heard his own name — Was someone speaking to 
him? He lodced around. No one was near. 
He heard the voices again, this time more dis- 
tinctly. They came from the other side of a 
screen that stood, hitherto unnoticed, close at his 
elbow. In his absorption he had not known that 
it was not the wall. He had seen no one pass be- 
hind it. Evidently the owners of the voices had 
been there throughout his luncheon. Who could 
they be and why should they be speaking of him? 
He listened without thought of the fate that the 
proverb accords to eavesdroppers. 

" It's no use, Carty." The voice — was it 
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Alice's? It was strangely like. "Papa and 
grandmama are set upon it, and I can't fight both 
of them." 

" Don't fight." A man's voice this time, deep, 
pleading, urgent, evidently Carter Priestley's. 
" Don't fight," he repeated. " Run away — with 
me. 

" Oh, Carty, I wouldn't dare. They'd never 
forgive me." 

" Try it. It's worth the trying. Why should 
you be made miserable all die rest of your life? 
You are the one who has most at stake. Why let 
them live your life for you? " 

" If I only dared." The tone was less firm, 
suspiciously suggestive of a stretching out of the 
hand for the forbidden fruit. 

" Dare then, and have it over widi. You love 
me, don't you ? " 

" You know I do." The words were low and 
the listener strained his ears shamelessly to catch 
them. Was this Alice, die girl he loved, the way 
out of all his difficulties, the guide to happiness and 
peace? Conviction grew as he listened. 

" It isn't that," the girl's voice went on. " It 
isn't that I have any doubt of my own feelings. 
You know what they are, but dare I do it? I shall 
be a helpless burden to you, Carty. And you 
know you haven't so awfully much money, now, 
have you ? " 

" Not mudi, but enough." The man's tone 
was instinct with the assurance of victory. The 
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listener an the other side of the screen felt again 
the sickening sensation of defeat. *' I haven't any 
steel mills that I know of, and I shouldn't know 
what to do with them if I had them." 

** Neither does Mr. Christopher." The girl 
delivered the thrust without suspecting that it went 
home through the thin screen. 

He could bear no more. This then was the end 
to all his hopes. Fate had dealt him his last hand 
and there were no trumps in it. He rose and 
strode around the screen to confront the guilty 
pair. The girl sprang up with a little cry. " Mr. 
Christopher I You ? " 

Priestley sat still, anger dawning in his pale face. 
" Sol You've been listening! " he said. 

'* Yes, I've been listening." John's voice was 
as calm as when he had faced the girl's father in 
the morning and heard the death warrant of the 
Christopher Mills. " It's a lucky thing for you 
I did — and for me too. I've been a fool, Miss 
Norton. I may be one still, but I'm not a blind 
fool any longer. I appreciate your unwillingness 
to marry one man while you're in love with an- 
other." His voice shook a little, but he kept tight 
hold of his dignity. " Believe me, I could never 
be a party to so immoral a proceeding. I may 
not know what to do with my steel mills, but I do 
know what to do with myself under the circum- 
stances. I congratulate you both. Priestley, you 
may care to know that the process of lightening 
ship that you spoke of last night has begun already. 
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I'm die first man over the rail. I bid you good 
afternoon." 

He turned on his heel and was gone. 

The girl stared at her lover with wide eyes, her 
cheeks pale, her lips parted. 

" Oh, that was awful I What did he mean? " 

Priestley answered slowly. " I don't know. I 
wish I did. Poor devil I Fm sorry for him, after 
all." 

"Go after him. Bring him backl" the girl 
urged. " Don't let him leave like this. I'm 
afraid. Go I " 

But John had left the restaurant, passing close 
by the corner where he had sat with Eve Walcott 
and her father die night before, as he went out. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

INTO THE DARKNESS 

"IXZHEN John Christopher walked out of Har- 
▼ '^ vey's that spring afternoon he disappeared 
as completely as though he had dropped into the 
Hudson River. Alice Norton and Carter Priest- 
ley were the last among his friends to set eyes on 
him and to that pair the memory of his stricken 
face was not a pleasant one, guiltless as they felt 
themselves to be. Priestley could not well seek 
John, even if he had so wished, and Alice knew 
that her grandmother's house would be the last 
place that he would turn to under the circum- 
stances. So it was natural that neither of them 
should know anything of his disappearance, since 
both expected it as far as they were concerned. 
Mrs. Burroughs made one or two listless inquiries 
into the reason for John's avoidance of her house, 
and got little satisfaction from her granddaughter. 
Of other friends who would be likely to take 
note of a two- or three-day absence from his ac- 
customed haunts John had none. Acquaintances 
at the club he had, and these would have been 
moved to the same show of languid interest by his 
reappearance after a week in the Adirondacks or a 
year in the interior of China. Not even a bub- 
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ble rose to the surface of die turgid, defiled cur- 
rent, into which he had apparently sunk, to mark 
his disappearance. 

It was Wilkins, the faithful valet, he of the un- 
impeachable taste in clothes, die man who had 
known the burden of sorrow in his time until the 
barber cased it from his shoulders, \^o brought 
the news to Priestley. An attendant came to that 
gentleman lounging idly in die club smoking room 
two days after the luncheon at Harvey's, with 
word that Mr. Christopher's valet would have 
speech with him. 

Wilkins stood stiffly erect just inside the main 
door. His attire was as subdued and immaculate 
as ever, but his clean-shaven face was woe-begone 
and anxious. 

"Well, Wilkins," drawled Priestley. 

"Oh, Mr. Priestley, it's Mr. Christopher." 

"Mr. Christopher I " echoed Priestley, swift 
fear clutching at his heart. " What about Mr. 
Christopher?" 

" That's just it, sir. I don't know. That's 
why I've come to you, you having got me the place 
and me being in a way responsible to you, sir, as 
you might say, and me knowing that you and him 
was such friends, if I might — " 

Priestley cut short the rambling, lachrymose re- 
cital. " Come to the point, man I What do you 
mean? What's it all about?" 

" He's gone, sir, and that's the truth." Wil- 
kins regained some of his old-time habit of brev- 
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ity under the stress of Priestley's sharp ques- 
tioning. 

*' Gone," again echoed die astonished Priestley, 
chill fear creeping along his tightening nerves. 
** You don't mean he's — " He stopped. His 
tongue could not frame the question. 

" He's gone, sir," Wilkins repeated with sad 
monotony. " Disappeared. Dropped clean out 
of sight." 

" Since when?" 

" Day before yesterday, sir." 

Day before yesterday! The day of the fatal 
luncheon I Priestley's fear had so much founda- 
tion at least. 

** Tell me all you know," he commanded, his 
curt tone bearing little trace of his usual languid 
drawl. 

" And that's little enough, sir, saving your pres- 
ence." 

**T^ever mind my presence. Cut along. You 
say you saw Mr. Christopher last, day before yes- 
terday. What time of the day?" 

" In the morning, sir.". 

" Did he say anything about going away? " 

" Not a word, although he did say he was going 
to stick his head in a lion's mouth. I remember 
that." 

"What did he mean?" 

" I don't know that, sir. Some of his jokes, I 
thought then, though he did seem a bit nervous and 
anxious-like." 
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" TcU me all you know." 

" Well, sir, he had his bath, which I drew widi 
these hands." Wilkins exhibited the hands in 
question as proof that he spoke the truth. Priest- 
ley grunted his impatience. " Then he dressed 
and he asked me if I had ever stuck my head in a 
lion's mouth, and I said no, but I once knew a lady, 
a cousin of my wife's, who — " 

" Oh, get down to cases. Never mind your 
wife's cousin, or your wife either." 

" Very well, sir. Thank you, sir. I won't. 
Well, then he had breakfast and laughed and joked 
with me all the time he was eating, and — and — 
that's all." 

" All ? Are you sure ? When did he leave his 
rooms ? " 

" Oh, at once, sir. As soon as he had had his 
breakfast, he had me call a cab and he went away, 
and that's all I know." The faithful Wilkins 
bowed his head as Oriental vassal might have bared 
his neck to the bowstring. 

. " You called a cab I Did you hear him tell the 
cabman where to drive ? " 

" I didn't hear the number, sir, but it was some- 
where in Wall Street." 

" Wall Street 1 By Jove, I wonder 1 " Priest- 
ley brushed his foot absently back and forth over 
the tiled floor. "Why would he go there? 
Could old Norton have told him anjrthing? " 

He remembered John's face as he had seen it 
last. Could slighted love and wounded vanity 
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have painted that look there? He knew better. 
Christopher was too sensible a fellow at heart to 
let his spirit be slain outright by such weapons. 
No, despair, desperation, were in his face, the look 
of a man who feels the chasm behind him, beneath 
whose feet the solid ground is crumbling. If his 
wounds were only slight abrasions of the affections, 
they would soon heal. Meanwhile a little soli- 
tude would be good for him, as well as appreciated 
by his friends. If they were the deeper thrusts 
which Priestley feared but did not understand, 
anything might liappen. 

He turned to Wilkins. " Have you been any- 
where else ? . No ? Good. Listen. You have 
done right to come to me. Go back at once to 
Mr. Christopher's rooms and stay there till you 
hear from me. If Mr. Christopher returns or 
any message comes from — or — about him, send 
word to me at the club here. And don't worry, 
Wilkins," he laid his hand on the valet's shoulder. 
" Mr. Christopher will turn up in a day or two^ as 
right as rain, and laugh at your fears." 

" Thank you, Mr. Priestley. I hope so, I'm 
sure, sir. I shall do as you say." 

Priestley turned back into the smoking room, 
but his cigar had lost its flavor: "Poor devil," he 
muttered. " What the deuce has he done? And 
what the very deuce am I to do ? " He pondered, 
turning his unlighted cigar round and round be- 
tween his fingers. 

Suppose the young idiot had really done some- 
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thing desperate? Nonsense! And why non- 
sense ? Other men had chosen the short road with 
the sharp turning before now. But John Christo- 
pher, with his boy's spirit and die man's capacity 
for gravity? Not he. What was he to do? 
This question brought Priestley face to face with 
another question that he had seen lurking in the 
background of his reflections for some minutes but 
would not recognize, as one turns his eyes stead- 
fastly away from a casual acquaintance whom he 
knows he must sooner or later acknowledge but 
yet postpones the greeting from pure shamefaced- 
ness. 

That question was — Alice. Should he tell 
her? He knew the motto of the American lover 
and husband : Spare the woman. But why spare 
her to her own eventual hurt? If young Chris- 
topher had indeed done what Priestley feared — 
and feared to name — she must know it at last, 
and In a way that would only cloud her happiness. 
Now, in the midst of the uncertainty, knowledge 
of the tale that Wilkins had brought might prove 
an antitoxin to the greater pain that the future 
might hold. It was their love — in part at least 
— that had driven Christopher off the highroad. 
That love should be the torch to light the way of 
the searchers. So he reasoned with himself and 
so he decided. 

The confidence in John's early and safe return 
that Priestley had expressed to Wilkins was not 
so apparent in Priestley's voice and manner when 
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he faced Alice Norton half an hour later in her 
grandmother's drawing room. 

** Christopher's gone," was the bombshell he 
flung at that young lady's ears. " He's cleared 
out — disappeared." He dropped into a chair 
limply. 

*' Oh, what do you mean? What has he done? 
How do you know?" The girl's voice ^ook, 
the color fled from her cheeks, her hand trembled 
as she laid it on Priestley's arm. " Tell me what 
you mean." 

" I don't know myself. Wilkins came to me at 
the club just now, scared blue, and appealed to 
me to find his master. He knows even less than 
— than I do, but he's prepared to think almost 
anything." 

"When did — did it happen?" 

" Day before yesterday." 

" The day of the — the — " 

" The day Christopher took luncheon with us? " 
grimly. " Yes, Wilkins has not seen his master 
since he left his rooms that morning. He says 
he took a cab for some number on Wall Street." 

"Wall Street? Can he have gone to papa's 
ofBce?" 

" That's what I'm wondering. Tell me, Alice, 
do you know anything of your father's relations 
with Christopher? In a general way, I mean. 
Any clew, however slight, might help us now, if 
he's really disappeared. Suppose he has? Sup- 
pose he has deliberately dropped out of sight — 
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not that way," in answer to the girl's quick catch- 
ing of her breath and the look of horror that 
crossed her face. " I don't think we need fear 
that. But why has he gone ? Could he have run 
away because of — of what he overheard in the 
restaurant? " 

The girl's answer came slowly, as from one try- 
ing to puzzle a way out of a darkened maze. " I 
don't — think so. He might have gone away for 
a time, but not this way. Not so abruptly, I mean, 
without a word to his servant or to grandmother, 
or anybody. Men don't suddenly efface them- 
selves from the world because a girl says no, Carty ; 
at least, normal men don't, and John Christopher 
was normal. If that had been all, wouldn't his 
pride have held him up ? " 

" I think so. That's why I asked about your 
father." 

" I don't know anything of papa's plans, Carty. 
He tells me nothing, and I ask nothing. Often 
I hardly see him for days at a time. We've 
scarcely spoken a dozen words for a week. It's 
apt to be that way when he's busy about some new 
scheme." 

"Then there may be a new scheme on foot 
now? " The man asked the question quickly, al- 
most eagerly. 

" Yes, it's quite possible, though I've heard 
nothing. Why?" 

" I scarcely know. There are so many things 
to consider. His valet says Christopher took a 
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cab for Wall Street. Your father's office is on 
Wall Street. Who else does Christopher know 
there? Do you see? We could find the sum if 
we knew all the figures." 

" Then you think it was not altogether our — - 
our — what he overheard us say that sent him 
away ? " 

*' I don't know. God knows, I hope not I 
Alice," he turned to the girl roughly, " unless we 
find this man there will be a curse on our love. 
We must find him I If your father can help us, 
he must tell us what he knows." 

His pale face was flushed. There was a light 
in his eye and an energy in his bearing that Alice 
had never seen there before and which she yet 
admired. But she shook her head slowly. 
" Don't expect too much of papa, Carty. He's 
my father and I love him, but I know him too. 
Sometimes I am afraid of him." 

She laid her hand appealingly on her lover's 
arm. He had never known her so timid, so femi- 
ninely weak and fearful. " If anyone stood be- 
tween papa and his goal, I think he would trample 
him underfoot. Sometimes I think he would sac- 
rifice me if I were in the way." 

The man took her into his arms, half blessing 
John in his heart that his disappearance had 
brought them so close together. 

" Then we must play it alone, sweetheart." 
He shook her gently. " Whatever happens, you 
shall not be sacrificed. Do you understand that? 
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You belong to me now. We stand or fall to- 
gether." 

She clung to him closely, finding relief in his 
caresses from the haunting fear that there was in- 
deed a curse on their love. Presently she slipped 
from his arms. ** But, how? How? We must 
find him, for our own sakes as well as his own, but 
how?" 

Priestley stood with bent head and wrinkled 
forehead. " How? That's a big question. Let 
me think." 

The girl eyed him anxiously as he studied the 
pattern of the rug. 

" Could he have gone back to Doncaster? " she 
asked. 

" Hardly," the man shook his head. " A tele- 
gram will soon settle that one way or the other, 
at any rate. 

" No, we must begin at the restaurant and trace 
him from there if we can. He may have been 
heard from at the club, but that's unlikely too. 
He had not had time to make close friends there. 
I knew him as well as anyone. I will try the ho- 
tels. He may have hidden himself away there. 
We can hire a detective if everything else fails, 
though the average detective can't see any- 
thing smaller than die Flatiron Building. Who's 
that? " 

It was a ring at the doorbell. A footman pad- 
ded softly through the hall. They heard the door 
open and a man's voice ask for Mrs. Burroughs. 
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'*Who shall I say?" they heard the footman 
question. 

" Tell her ' Mr. Dunham,' " the man's voice an- 
swered. 

Alice caught at her lover with a hysterical little 
laugh. "It's his adopted father — the man he 
lived with," she said. 

** Will you wait here," the servant said, " till 
I see if Mrs. Burroughs is in? " 

The breathless pair in the drawing room heard 
the man move a step away from the door as it 
closed and then there was silence. The girl still 
clung to her lover who braced himself as though 
to meet a physical onset 

" We must tell him," he whispered. 
" Oh, Carty, must we? Can he help us? " she 
whispered in return. 

" Probably not. Probably he'll hinder, but we 
must tell him anyway. It's his right, and wc 
couldn't keep it from him if we tried." 
" And grandmother? " 

" She, too." The man's lips set in a straight 
line. ** I'm afraid the fat's in die fire as far as 
any secrecy is concerned, but if it is we'll have to 
let it burn." 

They heard Mrs. Burroughs come softly but 
quickly down the stairs and saw her pass the open- 
ing between die hangings in the doorway. " Mr. 
Dunham," she said. "This is an unexpected 
pleasure. I have heard Mr. Christopher 
speak — " 
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" That is just why I have come to you, madam." 
The man's voice was hard, tense. " Where is 
he?" 

" Where is he? " Mrs. Burrou^s echoed the 
question wonderingly. '* I don't understand." 

" Neither do I. So I have come to you for 
light." 

" Come in here, Mr. Dunham." Mrs. Bur- 
roughs drew aside the hangings at the door. 
" Why, Alice, I didn't know you were here. Good 
morning, Mr. Priestley." The pair stood speech- 
less till Priestley broke the spell. 

" Mr. Dunham and I have come on the same 
errand, Mrs. Burroughs." He bowed to the elder 
man. ** My name is Priestley, Mr. Dunham." 

Mrs. Burroughs looked from Priestley to her 
granddaughter and then to Dunham. 

"What errand? And why this mystery? 
Can't you speak, some of you? Where is John 
Christopher, and why have you come to me, Mr. 
Dunham?" She flung the questions from her 
in a breath. Priestley began to speak, but Dun- 
ham interrupted him. " I have just come from 
my — from Mr. Christopher's rooms, Mrs. Bur- 
roughs. He is not there, and his servant tells me 
that he has not been there since the day before yes- 
terday. He does not know where his master is, 
and talked incoherently of all sorts of vague pos- 
sibilities. I knew of your friendship for John and 
learned your address from his servant. So I have 
come to you. Where is he ? " 
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"How should I know? I have not seen him 
for nearly a week. He does not report his com- 
ings and goings to me.'' 

Priestley interrupted with a " Permit me, Mrs. 
Burroughs." Then he told the story he had al- 
ready brought to Alice, of Wilkins's appearance, 
his distress over his master's disappearance, min- 
imizing his own fears and bearing down hard on 
the confidence he did not feel. 

Dunham's eyes were upon him throughout and 
at the end he asked the single question, " Why 
should John Christopher run away? Tell me 
that." Fear, anxiety, distress, were in his tone, 
but the dominating note was belief in his boy*s 
worthiness and ability to stand his ground before 
all the powers of heaven and earth. 

This was the question Priestley feared and knew 
he must meet. For answer he pointed to Alice 
and then to himself. " I'm afraid, sir, that we 
were the reason — partly at least." 

" You ! " Mrs. Burroughs caught up the cry. 
" Are you all crazy, or am I? Jcrfin Christopher 
disappeared, you and Alice to blame, and Mr. 
Dunham here to find him ! " She turned to the 
elder man. " Can you unravel this tangle, Mr. 
Dunham ? Did you come all the way from Illinois 
to find John Christopher? " 

" I came to see him, not to search for him," the 
man said curtly. " My coming was unexpected 
and unannoimced except by wire. My telegram 
lies on John's table along with the accumulation 
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of three days' mail. I came expecting a welcome, 
not a tragedy." 

Alice caught up the word. "Not a tragedy, 
Mr. Dunham I I don't believe it. I won't be- 
lieve it — not yet I " 

Mrs. Burroughs sank into a chair with a gasp. 
" Is there one sensible person among you ? Why 
do you stand here talking like a padc of gabbling 
geese ? John Christopher has gone away and his 
thick-headed servant is worried, it seems. What 
of that? It isn't the first time that young men 
have kept out of sight for two or three days, I 
fancy, nor yet the first time thick-headed servants 
have been worried. Lucky it's only a servant and 
not a wife." 

The word started a new train of thought in the 
old lady's mind and her questions veered around 
to Priestley. " What did you and Alice have to 
do with it? How have you driven him away? " 
Suspicion was in the sudden look she darted at 
the pair. 

There was no help for it. Love and murder 
will out. Priestley plunged into his confession. 

" In the first place, Mrs. Burroughs, I am in 
love with Alice, and mean to marry her." The 
old lady raised her hands speechlessly. " I know 
that her father wanted her to marry Christopher, 
and I was determined to prevent it, by hook or by 
crook. Christopher happened to overhear us talk- 
ing in the restaurant day before yesterday." 

Mrs. Burroughs favored Alice with a hard look : 
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" Hereafter, young lady, you lunch at home. Go 
on, Mr. Priestley." 

" Christopher overheard us, as I say, walked 
in upon us, congratulated us, and walked out again. 
That's all there is to tell. Neither of us has seen 
him since, nor, apparently, have any of his 
friends." 

For the moment thought of the main issue was; 
wiped from Mrs. Burroughs's mind by Priestley's 
declaration of his intentions toward her grand- 
daughter. Her spirit stirred at touch of some- 
thing tangible to contemplate, to combat. 

" So you intend to marry my granddaughter, 
Mr. Priestley. It's news to me, I must say. 
Have you, either of you, considered that her father 
or I might possibly have something to say about 
that? Have you thought of that? " Her voice 
rose shrilly and she leaned forward in her chair. 

Dunham saved Priestley from the embarrass- 
ment of attempting an answer to this very perti- 
nent question. 

" This is all very well, Mrs. Burroughs, but it 
does not help me find my boy. The reason for his 
disappearance is nothing to me, save that it assures 
me that he has taken his good name with him un- 
tarnished. You will pardon me if I say that your 
granddaughter may marry whom and when she 
likes as far as I am concerned, but I — I," his 
voice thrilled to a note of deeper feeling, " I want 
my boy. Where is he ? " 

Alice moved toward him involuntarily, pity and 
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sympathy in her look and gesture. Feeling her- 
self guiltless in th^ main, she had room for regret 
that she had not had the courage to answer Chris- 
topher definitely when he had first spoken. So 
might this snarl of circumstance, this tangle of dark 
mystery, have been averted. 

Dunham's gaze that he turned to her was sor- 
rowful but determined. The man's clothes, his 
rough hands, his sunburned face, were eloquent of 
his occupation, but in voice and manner, bearing 
and gesture, he was her equal, Priestley's, her fa- 
ther's, anyone's. He turned his eyes from the 
girl to the woman. The latter sat helpless, limp. 
Age spoke in every lax line of her figure. Noth- 
ing remained of the alert youthfulness that defied 
the years which had so impressed Christopher. 
She was a woman of the world, clad in the armor 
of experience, girt about with assurance* that comes 
from position and power long wielded, but before 
this plain Illinois farmer she shrank and cowered 
like any weak old woman. His voice was deep 
and accusing, but not harsh. 

" What have you done with my boy, all of you? 
I gave him to you. He was mine for twenty 
years, and I kept him clean and true and honest 
Cleanliness and truth and honesty he may have yet 
— does have, I would stake my life on it. But 
he's gone. I trained him for his life's race, made 
him fit. I knew the burdens he would be called 
upon to bear, and I tried to make his shoulders 
strong for them. The temptations he would meet 
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I knew, and I braced his soul for them. I gave 
him the best I had, worked with him, watched 
over him, prayed for him, and this is the end." 

Mrs. Burroughs huddled down in her chair. 
She was weeping feebly. Power of protest or 
denial was not in her. Alice and her lover stood 
as though fascinated, their eyes on this farmer who 
spoke as a Jacob lamenting his last born. 

" He would have gone back to the mills, I know, 
if you had let him alone, you and your kind. His 
father's trust would have been kept ; he would not 
have betrayed the confidence of the living or the 
dead. But you surrounded him with your gilded 
web, smeared his clean mind with your cursed 
sophistries of a gentleman's way of living, tempted 
him with the bait of a rich and beautiful wife, 
blinded him with the false brilliancy of your sham 
world. I sent him out for his battle and you urged 
him to idle in his tent. I have lived in your world 
and I know its hoUowness, its insincerity, its dan- 
ger. I could have saved him if I had known his 
peril in time. I feared it and I came, but I came 
too late. You who know urged him on to pluck 
the fruit that could be only ashes at the best and 
poison at the worst. Where is he? Give him 
back to me 1 " 

His voice broke and he turned blindly to the 
door. Alice was at his side. He saw her through 
a mist of tears. 

" You I don't blame so much, my dear," he said 
brokenly. " You are a victim, too, unless you 
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have found your way out. But for her — for 
your grandmother/* he flung one look at the 
broken old woman weeping quietly in her chair, 
" I will leave her to her own thoughts. God 
knows they can be no more bitter than mine." 

Then he was gone and Alice turned bade to her 
lover. 



CHAPTER XIX 

OUT OF DARKNESS, LIGHT 

TVTANY people, principally women, have com- 
-*-"-*• men ted on strange coincidences and acci- 
dental meetings with long absent friends in out- 
of-the-way corners of crowded cities. There is 
really nothing remarkable about this fact, how- 
ever, when one considers that the sons of men 
follow beaten paths in their metropolitan tangles 
as surely as do the jungle folk on their migrations 
for food and water or the savage tribes on the 
move from hunting field to hunting field. If you 
would find the man you seek, you have but to 
learn the line of least resistance in distance, time, 
or money, from his house to the place where he 
earns or wastes his daily bread, and take your 
stand beside it. You will find his daily round 
only slightly less regular than the swinging of the 
planets in their orbits. To meet him thus of set 
purpose is rational and therefore commonplace. 
To cross his path unknowingly at the proper time 
and place is accidental — and therefore a thing to 
wonder at. 

It is when a man swings out of his orbit and 
goes whirling blindly among and across the courses 
of other human spheres, that finding him becomes 
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a perplexing problem. His orbit cannot be cal- 
culated because he has none. He no longer feels- 
the centripetal pull of love, or duty, or interest 
which keeps other men to the regular path. The 
tangential throw of passion, anger, despair, hurls 
him forth to wander pathless and alone. 

Knowing the force of the throw, you may haz- 
ard a fair guess at the direction and distance of 
his flight, but without that knowledge even a guess 
has less than half a leg to stand on. 

All of which is merely another way of sajring 
that when John Christopher was lost he was 
doubly lost, since none of his friends knew how 
hard and sudden had been the centrifugal fling 
that had sent him headlong out of their sight. 
The death of his hopes Aliceward was one of the 
terms of the problem, but agreeing in little else, 
the three parties to the search agreed that that 
alone could not have created such sudden, com- 
plete havoc — would have been rather only a 
temporary slackening of the inward pull, causing 
him to revolve for a time in a slightly under orbit. 
Each of them, starting from different hypotheses 
regarding the way of a man with a maid, arrived 
at substantially the same conclusion, that by no 
stretch of the imagination could this man's way 
with this maid be conceived as leading to such an 
end of possible tragedy for the one and consequent 
certain sorrow for the other. And further than 
that they could none of them go, except to echo 
Dunham's cry, " Now he is lost. Where is he ? " 
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Naturally the burden of the actual search fell 
on Dunham and Priestley. Alice, sitting at home 
with her helpless, lachrymose, suddenly senile 
grandmother, could only conjure up scenes of hor- 
ror and pray that she might be shielded somehow 
from the blasting stroke of her father's anger. In 
the midst of her doubt and terror a faint ray of 
sardonic humor lighted her mental darkness at the 
thought that John Christopher's disappearance 
had reduced her at a stroke to the world-old posi- 
tion of the woman. She, the polished product of 
the new age, secure in her domination as in her 
dependency, that strange paradox of modem fem- 
ininism, a self-reliant woman with a sense of hu- 
mor, could only sit at home and wait — wait as 
did her troglodyte ancestress, or her own lineal 
pioneer grandames, or her humble sisters who 
cluster dumb or wailing as is their temper, about 
pit-mouths where the smoke of the sacrifice curls 
softly up. She even tried to pray a little, halt- 
ingly and with shamed face, as of one venturing 
upon the thin ice of a new language. And it is to 
be feared that in her prayers there were two words 
for Priestley to every one for the young man who 
was lost. 

Meanwhile her lover and Dunham groped in the 
shadows of glaring New York, torn between hopes 
and fears. Their first try was at the restaurant 
where Christopher had been seen last. The head 
waiter knew him. Mais, non, Monsieur Chrees- 
topher he had not been seen for two, three, four 
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days. Who could tell? We dine many people, 
messieurs, and sometimes we remember and some- 
times we do not. All with outspread hands and 
a shrug of the shoulders that endangered the cour- 
teous head waiter's ears. 

Casts for Christopher's cabman on that last day 
promised a little better fortune. No one knew 
his number or recalled his face. Then they tried 
the cab stables. Did any of their drivers remem- 
ber taking a young man to Wall Street and back 
to Harvey's on such and such a day? After 
twenty-four hours in which there had been but 
four hours of sleep for either of them they found 
their man, and finding him found — nothing. 

Sure, he remembered taking a young man to 
Wall Street, to H. Anisty Norton's office it was. 
Everyone knew where that redoubtable spider sat 
at the center of the financial web. He had seemed 
downcast, half-crazy-like on the way back. He 
had told the cabman to drive him to the devil at 
one time, and the cabman permitted a faint grin 
to trickle past the stem of his pipe at the recollec- 
tion. Yes, he drove him to Harvey's. That was 
the end of that trail. The cabman had left him 
there and had gone cruising down the avenue for 
other fares. His clearest recollection was of the 
fat tip he had pocketed. He dwelt on this phase 
of the incident with considerable relish which was 
not diminished when a corpulent brother to the 
Christopher benefaction passed from Priestley's 
pocket to his own. 
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Something had been gained there perhaps — 
perhaps not. To the search party they seemed 
to have hit upon the missing factor in the problem 
of Christopher's sudden divergence from proper 
planetary behavior. The next step was to dis- 
cover the size and value of the new factor. Here 
they were beaten back by the waves of the Great 
Man's still seething anger. Dunham insisted on 
prosecuting this part of the search alone, having no 
wish to further complicate the maze whidi Priest- 
ley must tread before he should stand safely and 
securely by Alice's side. To reach the shrine of 
the glass-topped desk the old man ran the gauntlet 
of the outer office, brushing the soft-footed clerk 
aside and fairly hurling himself through the door. 

Five minutes later he hurled out again, pursued 
by a bellowing roar as Christopher had been. In 
that five minutes the Great Man had given him 
clearly to understand that he was neither conduct- 
ing an information bureau for strangers in New 
York nor providing first aid for the injured feel- 
ings of young fools with more money than brains. 
Furthermore, if young Christopher had succeeded 
in losing himself, it was the first successful or cred- 
itable undertaking he had engaged in, and his 
friends should wish him joy of it. That and a ref- 
erence to the homing qualities of bogus currency, 
topping off with the devout wish that Christopher 
and all connected with him might find themselves 
a good deal further than Wall Street was the sum 
total of Dunham's catch in the troubled financial 
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waters. The old man sorrowfully recounted his 
experience to Priestley. 

" Was that all he said? *' asked Priestley. 

"AH, except that he would see John and me, 
too, in hell, before he would turn a hand over to 
help me find him." 

" If that's true, then the place to look for Chris- 
topher is in the old brute's office," was the only 
comment of the aspirant to the position of son-in- 
law to the brute aforesaid. 

Then they turned to their groping in the shad- 
ows again. They combed the hotels from the 
Battery to the Park. No result. It was a slen- 
der hope at best and there is no record of a drown- 
ing man being saved by the straw at which he 
clutches. Men come and men go in the caravan- 
saries of Broadway and only the passing of the 
great or the impecunious is remarked by the scorn- 
ful young men who sit at the receipt of room- 
keys. 

At the end of the third day Priestley turned to 
the older man with a look of tentative inquiry 
and suggestion. 

" That brings us down to the other places," he 
said. 

"What odier places?" Dunham asked. 

He was showing signs of breaking under the 
strain. His face was lined with more than age 
and his eyes were sunken and without hope. 
Priestley was paler even than usual and there were 
dark blotches under his eyes. Otherwise he was 
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unchanged. He hedged a little at Dunham's ques- 
tion. 

** There are the gambling roams," he said 
" So far as I know, Christopher never played. 
He may not know one card from another, but it's 
a chance. Anything is better than nothing." 

His thought was as much of Alice as of Chris- 
topher or the old man to whom he spoke. He 
did not dare go back to her till he had found the 
boy — or knew beyond question that he could not 
be found. Dunham nodded dumbly, pathetically. 
He could suggest nothing, lead no forlorn hopes. 
He could only follow. 

" We'll try Chambers's first," said Priestley 
with lying briskness. There was no hope in his 
heart. 

Chambers's was entered with little ceremony. 
A knock at the barred door, a muttered word to 
the negro doorkeeper, and they were in the sanc- 
tuary where drunken fools and sober madmen 
doled out their souls nightly across the green- 
clothed tables. Christopher was not there, had 
not been there, on the word of no less a personage 
than Mr. Chambers himself, close-lipped, clean- 
shaven, immaculately dressed, looking as little like 
a gambler as a shepherd resembles a pirate. 
Would Mr. Priestley or his friend take a hand in 
a quiet game or try their luck at the little ball? 
No? Well, come again, gentlemen. Sorry I 
can't help you. And the spider turned back to 
his flies. 
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" Evidently he hasn't walked into that parlor," 
commented Priestley as they drove away. 
** Might better have come here though than have 
gone to old Norton. You see the cards here, at 
least." 

But Dunham had no heart for cynical badinage 
or impromptu social studies. They drove on in 
silence to the next place. Same result. A blank. 
Then to the next — and still a blank. All through 
the night they pursued their round until Dunham's 
head reeled with the sameness and emptiness of 
their search. One place differed from another 
only in the glory — or the tawdriness — of the 
hangings, the taste or crude suggestiveness of the 
pictures and the statuary, the deference or sus- 
piciousness of attendants and proprietors, the ob- 
vious poverty or wealth of those who sat at the 
tables under the flaring lights. Priestley seemed a 
directory of the sanctuaries of chance. Where his 
own knowledge halted, he bridged the gap by low- 
toned conference with hotel clerks or white- 
aproned servitors behind mahogany bars, even 
with shabby individuals who lounged at street cor- 
ners. Once or twice their driver came to the res- 
cue when all other finger posts of bankruptcy 
failed them. Back and forth from Twenty-third 
Street to the Park — and even above and below — 
they tacked and turned, peering into dazzling tem- 
ples and sordid dens, touching elbows with opu- 
lence and ruin, dragging information from close- 
locked lips, repelling inquiries from other lips that 
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drooped and slavered. Like another Dante Dunr 
ham followed his silk-hatted Virgil through the 
nine circles of a hell that seethed with the heat of 
unholy greed or froze with the cold of despair. 

They gave over their search only when a tired 
dawn put the flaring street lamps to shame. Then 
they drove wearily back to the rooms where the 
faithful Wilkins waited, red-eyed and hollow- 
cheeked for his lost master. 

** No, Wilkins. No trace of him yet," was 
Priestley's answer to the question in the valet's 
look. Dunham was too far gone in weariness 
even to speak. 

Priestley made a significant gesture in the old 
man's direction as the latter staggered into Chris- 
topher's sitting room and dropped into a chair. 
" Get him to bed," he whispered as he brushed by 
Wilkins and walked to the window. " Better turn 
in and have a little rest, Mr. Dunham," he said 
over his shoulder. ** I'll go on to the club and 
come back to you in a few hours." 

Dunham did not hear him. His chin rested on 
his breast and he breathed heavily. Priestley 
measured the older man's impression of the past 
night's wanderings by his own — and pitied him. 
Sophisticated from the cradle, superficially har- 
dened as he was, he felt the strain of the unhealthy 
scenes through which they had passed. True, 
they had not touched the pitch, but the vile odors 
of its burning lingered in his nostrils. He longed 
for the cleansing rush of cold water, for the feel of 
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clean linen, for fresh air, most of all for die for- 
getfulness of sleep. His love of cleanliness, 
rather than his moral sense, had been offended, and 
he nibbed his unshaven chin with vague resentment 
of its stubble. 

" We can begin again to-morrow," he remarked 
with a lying cheerfulness. 

" To-morrow? " The old man moved uneasily 
in his diair. " To-morrow 1" he repeated as 
though in doubt of that threatening future. Then 
he dragged himself forward in his chair. " What 
shall we find to-morrow? Where can we go? 
What is left to us?" 

Priestley hesitated; then he spoke a single sen- 
tence. 

" No 1 " The answer was flung out with a 
burst of sudden energy. " I would rather find 
him dead, than living so." His worn, wrinkled 
hands were outstretched to Priestley. " Must we 
sink to that? Surely there must be some other 
chance — the gutter even — the — the," he hung 
on the word — " even the morgue." 

Priestley shook his head. " I have had the po- 
lice stations and the — the morgue watched," he 
said pityingly. " We must not give up now. A 
thousand things may have happened ; we must find 
the one that did happen — and find it soon," his 
despair whispered in his ear. 

The old man sank back in his chair again, limp, 
utterly weary. Tears trickled down under his 
closed eyelids. Wilkins stood helplessly behind 
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him, his eyes on Priesdey. The old man spoke 
again, drearily, half to himself. 

** And this is New York," he muttered. " The 
goal of my boy's hopes — the end of his dreams. 
Is this the best your city can do for the stranger 
within her gates, Mr. Priestley? *You have 
made my temple a den of thieves,' " his voice 
dropped to a mumbled monotone. " A den of 
thieves — a den of tigers — a hell of mocking 
devils — a desert of inhumanity. Oh, my boyl 
My boy ! " His voice rose again and the worn, 
clutdiing hands were outstretched. " Give him 
back to me I Give him back — " He ceased ab- 
ruptly and rose to his feet, dashing his hand across 
his eyes. 

" Pardon me, Mr. Priestley." He spoke 
coldly, steadily. " I am not quite myself. I shall 
be better for a little rest. You must excuse me." 

He took a step toward the bedroom door and 
staggered as he turned. Priestley strode forward, 
but it was the faithful Wilkins who caught the old 
man's arm and supported him across the room. 
He glanced over his shoulder and nodded under- 
standingly at Priestley as he crossed the threshold 
of the bedroom door with his half-conscious bur- 
den. 

Three days had passed in the search for the 
missing boy. In them Dunham had borne at least 
the burden of his bodily presence. Three more 
were to slip by in which Priestley carried on the 
blind hunt alone. Dunham lay in Christopher's 
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bed with darkened windows through which came 
a faint light and the subdued sounds of the life 
that ebbed and flowed, feverishly or gayly or stol- 
idly, in the street outside. Sometimes the old 
man slept with heavy, stertorous breathing. 
Sometimes he wandered in a dim delirium from 
which he called with feeble moans for his boy or 
retraced the steps of their nightmare pilgrimage 
in search of him. Once or twice broken snatches 
of sentences told that he had wandered back to 
the sunlit fields and pastures where he had lived 
his twenty years of trust-keeping to the dead. 
More often he spent his waking hours staring with 
dry eyes at the ceiling, rousing only to give pa- 
tient, fleeting heed to Wilkins's appeals that he eat 
or drink or hearken to the doctor for whom the 
valet had sent. Once he caught the valet's hand 
as the latter smoothed his pillow. 

** He wanted a bicycle, do you remember? '* he 
said. 

** Yes, sir," Wilkins answered with the mean- 
ingless glibness with which we seek to soothe chil- 
dren and sick people. 

** I made him work for it. That was where 
the trouble began. If I had given it to him freely, 
as I ought, he would be here now. Do you 
hear?" 

" Yes, sir." Even Wilkins, utterly lost as he 
was to any sense or reason in the old man's words, 
realized that by some strange jumble of logic he 
had traced the responsibility back to himself and 
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perhaps found pleasure in so lifting the burden 
from Christopher's shoulders. ** All my fault," 
he muttered. ** Mine and that woman's." Then 
he slept again. 

Meanwhile Priestley was sounding all the 
depths of the city's underworld in his endeavor to 
happen upon Christopher's wandering footsteps. 
It was to his credit that he could not find his way 
alone in those charnel houses of the living, the 
abodes of burned-out souls, that he visited now. 
A grizzled ex-sergeant of police was at his elbow 
constantly to guide his feet and to provide the 
show of authority before which locked doors swung 
open and unfriendly lips spoke truthfully for once 
in their lives. They even seemed strangely eager 
to aid him in his seardi sometimes, these vultures 
and victims of the city's lust and greed. From 
minds that had not harbored a manly or a womanly 
thought for years came shrewd suggestions, bred 
of a hard-bought knowledge of the city's filthy, 
miry byways. Voices that had spoken curses 
more often than kind words wished him success in 
his efforts, and more than once he was assured 
that he would be made aware of any knowledge 
of the boy which might appear later. Priestley 
was touched by these unexpected evidences of good 
will from such sources. It was as though the fra- 
grance of a lily had suddenly arisen from some 
festering heap of mortal corruption, but as he 
passed on he found himself edioing Dunham's 
hope to find the boy dead rather than living so. 
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And he did not find him. Once or twice a mo- 
ment's hesitation, a closer questioning on the part 
of the questioned, inspired him with the mingled 
hope and fear that he was nearing the end of the 
trail. But it was vain. Recklessness, not despair, 
was evidently the guiding star of the erring young- 
ster the recollection of whom suggested a possible 
Christopher. At the end of Priestley's three days 
of groping in the moral sewers of the city, a grop- 
ing that left him physically broken and mentally 
and morally nauseated, Christopher was as hope- 
lessly lost as at the beginning. More even, for 
as the possibilities were exhausted one by one, die 
hope of alighting at last upon the chance that 
should blossom forth into fact receded farther 
from him. 

"It's like trying to find a needle in haystack 
when it's so dark you can't see the haystack," he 
said fretfully to the grizzled ex-sergeant of po- 
lice as he dismissed his guide on the morning which 
beheld him finally at the end of his resources. 
So exhausted was he in every bone and muscle and 
nerve, every cell it seemed, that he was no longer 
capable of the depths of despair and helplessness 
that he had sounded in the earlier stages of his 
search. His feeling was more the impatient irri- 
tation that one directs toward the petty ills of life, 
a dunning creditor, uncomfortable shoes, a tardy 
friend. Every square inch of his bodily tissue 
cried out for rest and groaned at the labor of even 
the few steps from the curb to Christopher's 
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roams. He made his curt report of failure to 
Wilkins at the door and dragged himself off to his 
club. 

Three hours later he was called from the dead- 
ness of his slumber to answer the telephone. 
Through the mist of sleep that still enwrapped his 
brain he heard the voice of the faithful Wilkins. 
The valet's first words jarred him wide awake. 

** Mr. Christopher's been found, sir. Mr. 
Dunham wants you to come over at once." 

And this was the way it happened. 



CHAPTER XX 

MARIE'S SECOND RENUNCIATION 

TWO hours after Priestley's message of fail- 
ur€ had reached him through Wilkins, Dun- 
ham rose from his bed for the first time in three 
days. There is a hope, as there is an energy, 
bred of despair. The last survivor of a forlorn 
stand, fighting for his life with desperate naked 
hands, outnumbered, overborne, dying almost, is 
not without a glimmering, far-off vision of the 
safety to which he may win by some wondrous 
miracle of courage or divine mercy. Something 
like this and not their stout hearts alone must have 
sustained Travis and his men in the last days of 
the Alamo and led Franklin's little company for- 
ward till the Arctic cold that beleaguered them 
moved in upon their last defense. 

Probably in such a case age outlasts youth. 
Young men for the shock of action, but old men 
for the sad campaign of enduring patience. 
When Priestley tumbled into his bed, too tired to 
care whether it was a downy mattress or a fiery 
gridiron that received him, he was conscious that 
he had done his best and all that he could do. 
Not even the thought of Alice waiting with sick 
heart for the lifting of the curse from her love 
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could spur him to further effort Though he had 
known that John Christopher lay at peril of his life 
in the blackest den of infamy in the whole infamous 
city, he could have stirred neither hand nor foot 
to go to him. 

One horse runs till he tires; another till he 
drops. Priestley was of the former, and though 
he had gone far and well, his will was not the whip 
to flog his spent body to the final ounce of effort 
that he knew it held. He had done his best and 
he slept, forgetful of to-morrow, careless though 
a thousand to-morrows hammered at his door. 

For Dunham there could be no to-morrow with- 
out his boy. His weaker body had broken first 
under the unaccustomed strain of these first three 
days, but as strength returned to him, his will cried 
for action. He might break again — probably 
would — but as long as life remained to him he 
would not give over the search, until the knowl- 
edge grew beyond doubt that searching was use- 
less. They had beaten all the copses of the city 
where a stricken man might hide himself away. 
Very well, he would try the virtue of patience. If 
the game will not stay for the hunter to find it, 
sometimes it will come for him if he but waits. 
He would wait then, and if John Christopher's 
feet turned back to their accustomed ways, he 
would find the old man there. 

Despite Wilkins's objections and prophecies of 
evil, Dunham insisted on dressing and taking his 
seat in an armchair by the window where a long 
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shaft of sunlight fell across his knees and he could 
watch the street crossing below. Should the prod- 
igal return that way, he would see him while he 
was yet afar off and run to him as well as his feeble 
strength would permit. 

He was sitting so when the girl came. There 
was a ring at the bell, a few low words between 
Wilkins and the disturber of their peace, and then 
a quick outburst in a feminine voice. 

" Get out of the way, you diumpl I want to 
see someone I can talk sense to, I tell you. I don't 
tell the story of my life to — Oh I '* The owner 
of the voice was fairly in the room and saw the 
figure in the armchair by the window. " Oh, ex- 
cuse me," she said stammeringly. " I didn't see 
you — I — I—" 

Dunham's gaze traveled over her from head to 
foot. Something tantalizingly familiar in the look 
of her held his attention. Her dress was the near- 
smart tailor-made that one may see on every street 
of every city in the United States, but the hat 
could be found only on Broadway — or lately 
from it. Below it was an oval face with a pretty, 
discontented mouth, a tip-tilted nose, and wide 
eyes set within a heavy dark line. A mass of red 
hair showed under the wide brim; of the impossible 
hat, and it was upon this auburn frame to the face 
that Dunham's eyes rested as though to find the 
answer to the question of familiarity that mocked 
and eluded him. 

" You wish to see me? " he asked. 
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** Yes, it*s about Mr. Dunham — Mr. Christo- 
pher he calls himself now. He wants to see you." 

Her quietness cloaked the momentousness of her 
words for a moment. 

** Wants to see me," the old man repeated dully 
as though it were a matter of no great weight. 
Then he turned in his chair, clutching its arm 
with both his hands as the meaning of her words 
struck home. 

" Then youVe found him ! " He leaped to his 
feet, his weakness gone as a discarded garment is 
flung aside. " Where is he ? How did you find 
him? How is he? 111? Well? Can't you 
speak, girl?" 

** He's in my flat. Don't worry; he's all right, 
but he's been off his head — crazy as a bug." 

Dunham strode toward her and flung the weight 
of his hands upon her shoulders. " In your flat I 
How did he come there ? Who are you ? Surely 
I know you." 

The girl soothed him with gentle pats on his 
quivering arm. " It's all right now. Just sit 
down and I'll tell you about it. Sure you know 
me. You ought to anyway. I'm Marie Len- 
holme — or I used to be. Elise Everett's the 
name I use now." 

Lenholme 1 With the name Dunham visualized 
that other scene in which the two had figured, the 
dreary, stuffy, tawdry hotel room, the love-sick, 
chivalrous fool of a boy who waited in the dark 
hall outside, while he told this bright-eyed, auburn- 
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crowned girl that she must cut the bonds of love 
with the knife of scorn for the boy's sake. She 
had given up die boy then and she had brought 
him back now. But had she brought him bade? 
There was suspicion as well as relief and hope in 
the look he gave her as he turned back to his 
chair. 

" There, that's the idea," he heard her say. 
" Now I'll sit here and tell you all about it. Last 
week — a week ago to-morrow it was — Sadie 
and I were beating it for home — Sadie's the girl 
who lives with me, you know." Dunham nodded 
in grave acknowledgment of this information, 
"when who should come bursting out of a gin 
mill on Forty-second Street but your son, Mr. — 
Mr. Christopher. Down he went kerplunk across 
the curb. * Anotfier mother's hope gone wrong,' 
says Sadie and was for going on by. But not me. 
I'm the original friend in need — a headliner in 
The Good Samaritan. I only got a glimpse of 
his face as he did the running broad dive across 
the sidewalk, but there was something about it that 
looked natural to me at that. * You and I have 
met before,' thinks I, and I hauled him over so I 
could see his face, not thinking for a minute where 
or who or how. But the minute I got a 
good look at him I knew him. * Catch hold here,' 
I says to Sadie. * Friend of yours ? ' says Sadie 
with a sniff. She's all right when you know her, 
but she's harder to know than some people think. 
Never mind about the friend part of it,' I 
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said, * just pretend that this is little Tottie's lost 
lamb and I'm the boy with the crook and call a 
cab; " 

" * You'll be the boy with the crook all right, if 
you go round fishing drunks out of the gutter,' 
says Sadie, but she called the cab. 

** Cabbie helped us roll him in and get him up- 
stairs to our cheerful, vine-clad cot, where he is 
this minute. When he woke up next morning he 
was off his head, a million miles away and still 
going. It wasn't just a plain case of drunk you 
see. Someone had got to him with the dope — 
probably touched him for his watch and roll, too. 
If it hadn't been nothing but booze he'd have come 
around in a day or two, but this was poison, no 
less. I knew who he used to be but I didn't know 
what pew he belonged in and his cards didn't give 
his number. I think he'd been emptying his pock- 
ets around pretty carelessly and when we got to 
him they was clear empty. Of course, he couldn't 
tell us anything except nonsense about dad and the 
mills and Walcott and somebody named Eve and 
somebody else that seemed to answer to the name 
of Alice. Now and then he'd break the news to 
us that he was going to the devil and if we would 
excuse him he'd be on his way. 

" This morning he came out of it and told me 
the story of his life — at least, enough to send me 
around here hotfoot. I didn't know I'd find you 
here, and I guess he didn't either. And that's 
my tale of woe." 
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She thrust back the straying tangles of red hair 
beneath her broad hat and tugged complacently 
at the tops of her long gloves. * She had carried 
her message to Garcia, and in her mind the next 
move was Garcia's. 

Dunham called for the faithful Wilkins. " Tel- 
ephone for Mr. Priestley and get my hat and 
coat," he said. " Mr. Christopher has been found 
and we're going for him." He was on fire with 
energy now and the staid Wilkins's quick strides 
to the telephone would have been a leap in any 
other man. 

The girl eyed the excited men with irritating 
calmness and rocked easily in her chair. " Take 
your time," she said. " He won't run away again, 
I guess. He's had enough to hold him till we 
get there anjrway. Sadie's standing watdi, and 
it'll take something better than a week-kneed con- 
valescent to get by her. There's no hurry." 

" Hurry I Hurry I " Dunham's thoughts whirled 
bade to the three-days' deliriimi through which 
he had passed and the three days of inaction that 
had been worse than death. ' " If you knew what 
I've been through — what I've suffered — you 
wouldn't talk of hurry. I want to see him — to 
touch him — to know that I've found him." 

" I guess that's right, too," said the ^rl with 
quick sympathy. " I forgot that I knew where 
he was all the time. Besides I've never lost any 
men. It's usually the other way round, I've 
found." 
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The man paused in his resdess paring to and 
fro and looked at her with understanding in his 
eyes- " I don't believe I thanked you," he said 
contritely. 

"Oh, diat's all right. Call it square. You 
sort of had something coming to you from me 
anyway." 

" I don't understand," wonderingly. 

"No? Well, I don't suppose I can make you 
see it, but it's something like this. I've always 
had things handed to me wrong end first. I ain't 
kicking, but I'm one of the fellows who always 
has to fill his hand out of the discard. Stage 
people aren't much at best, and mighty few of us 
ever get near enough to even wave our hands at 
Ae best. When a girl has been knocking around 
the country ever since she can remember, wearing 
out her shoes between cheap hotels and cheaper 
theaters, dividing her time between trying to make 
audiences believe she's as good as she's adver- 
tised and giving street-comer loafers and travel- 
ing men to understand that she ain't as bad as 
they think she is, she gets a mighty low opinion of 
the human race in general. 

" So you see when I ran across someone who 
treated me as though I was real human, I put 
your names in my Hall of Fame. So far as I 
remember at this moment, they're about Ae only 
ones there. The boy was a nice kid and he made 
me feel like a first-class imitation of the really, 
truly, only girl, and I believe he thought I was. 
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for a little while." She paused and glanced at 
Dunham a trifle wistfully. 

** Then you came along," she went on, " and 
told me how it was — no talk about money, no 
threats, no give-me-back-my-boy business, but just 
plain, straight talk. * The boy is needed else- 
where,' you said. * All right. I won't detain 
him,' said I, just like that. Then I handed him a 
stiff one or two and he toddled back to his books. 

" Twasn't much, but you two were white and 
I saw it was up to me to draw the color line, and 
I did. Women are fools, anyway," with easy con- 
tempt in her tone, ** and if men only knew it, the 
best way to get around 'em is to go straight at 
'em. How long have we got to wait? " 

Dunham courteously forbore to remind her 
that it was she and not he who had derided haste. 
Before he could think of anything else with which 
to bridge over the gap in the conversation that her 
question had made, Priestley entered the room 
followed by the faithful Wilkins. At Priestley's 
coming the girl perceptibly withdrew into herself. 
With Dunham she had been easy, natural, almost 
girlish at times. He was of the vulture sex, to 
be sure, but her good sense told her that in this 
man at least the vulture instinct was dead — had 
never lived. The younger man had the dress and 
manner, the attitude of the bird of prey, and her 
spirit cowered and froze. Perhaps she resented 
too the quick appraisal of look and tone with which 
he acknowledged Dunham's introduction. 
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" Miss — Miss — " 

** Everett," the girl prompted him coldly. 

"Thank you. Miss Everett has found my 
boy," the old man said in a quiet tone that con- 
trasted oddly with the heat and anguish of his feel- 
ing during his days of search with Priestley. 

The latter bowed. *' I gathered from Wil- 
kins's message that he had been found, although I 
was naturally not aware of Miss Everett's share 
in it. How — how is he? Well?" His ques- 
tion was directed to the girl, at least she took it up. 

** He will be in a day or two." 

"Will be? Then he has not been?" His 
eyes probed the girl for an answer to a question 
he had not asked. 

Her response was cold, with a hint of anger, like 
lamplight on snow. " I said he'd be all right in 
a day or two. Ask your friend for the rest. He 
knows all I know." 

" Ah, exactly." Priestley's tone suggested the 
lifted eyebrow and the coldly speculative monocle. 

Dunham's impatience was rising again. " The 
story can wait. The substance of it is that this 
young lady found Christopher — John I mean, on 
the street — er — helpless, and took hinji to her 
house and has cared for him all these days that we 
have been searching. We arfe in her debt forever 
and shall remember it forever. But now — now 
— I must go to him — take him away." 

He turned to Wilkins. " Where is my hat? I 
must go at once." 
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Strength had come as wakefubiess to the sleeper 
suddenly aroused. He spoke with the voice of 
confidence and his step had in it no suggestion of 
the years that had oppressed him a short hour be- 
fore. 

"We will go, of course, but what then?" 
Priestley alone dared think of the possibilities the 
future might hold. 

" We can decide that when we see him." 

The old man's thoughts were still on the dark- 
ness from which his boy had so strangely, so 
miraculously, appeared. He had been borne 
across the chasm and the bridges to come had no 
terrors for him. Hurry ! Hurry ! He's found ! 
He's found ! pounded in his brain, and he burned 
to devour the way that lay between him and his 
boy. 

They found the boy barely two blocks away 
from the restaurant where he had taken his plunge 
into oblivion. Yet he had been as thoroughly 
lost as though he had put the diameter of the 
earth between himself and those who sought him ; 
more even, for in what desert place may strangers 
come and go as unremarked as in the populated 
wilderness of a city? As men have been known' 
to wander all night lost in a blizzard, traveling 
a circle within whose circumference lie the build- 
ings, the barns, the yards, of home, so John 
Christopher's orbit of despair had lain across and 
among the paths that his feet had trodden in the 
days of his sanity, and the haven to which his Good 
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Samaritan of the soiled garments had borne him 
was little more than a loud cry from the rooms 
where the man who mourned him as one lost lay 
helpless and hopeless. 

They found the boy penitent but with few words 
of welcome. The meeting of the two was brief 
and commonplace. " Hello, dad," was John's 
feeble greeting, and " Well, son," the man's re- 
sponse. But Dunham gripped the loved hand 
hard, and there were tears in the boy's eyes as he 
turned his head on the pillow and fought for con- 
trol. " Oh, dad, dad, I've been such a fool, and 
I've made a mess of everything." 

" That's all right, son. There's nothing so 
bad it can't be mended." 

John might have been a boy of ten mourning 
over a foundered pony and Dunham a kind- 
hearted, indulgent father consoling him with the 
promise of another. Sadie who witnessed the 
whole scene from the doorway, where she reso- 
lutely remained, in spite of the other girl's tugs at 
her skirt, was distinctly and audibly disappointed. 
Her sense of the melodramatic craved the tragedy 
of action, tears of repentance, moans of contrition, 
confession that would burn and sear, consolation 
that should descend upon the sinner like rain upon 
a thirsty, sun-parched field. 

" What do you think of that? " she grumbled. 
" About as exciting as an afternoon tea at the 
Christian Endeavor. * Hear you've been lost, my 
son,' * Yes, father, dear, sit down and have a ciga- 
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rettc/ * Thanks, I don't care if I do.' " And she 
lighted a cigarette herself to lend color to her ren- 
dition of the Prodigal Son up to date. 

" Sadie, you're a fool," said " Elise." " Where 
do you think you are? This is no Saturday mat- 
inee. This is the legitimate, and then some. 
Give the gentleman that chair. I'm going out. 
If they want me, tell 'em you don't know where 
I am. You won't, so it won't be a lie. And lis- 
ten here ! " 

She seized her roommate roughly by the 
shoulder and whispered a curt sentence in her car. 
At the door she turned again and fixed a hypnotic 
glare upon the now speechless Sadie. ** Remem- 
ber what I told you," she flung at her harshly. 
"If you don't, this happy nest will be minus one 
of its turtle-doves. Good-by, Mr. Priestley." 
The farewell was the sole acknowledgment she 
had given of Priestley's presence in the room, if 
we bar the whisper and the reference to a chair. 
Then Sadie and Priestley heard her running down 
the stairs. Sadie found breath to remark, half 
audibly, on the uncertainty of the feminine nature 
as expressed in one Elise Everett, but qualified her 
criticism by a brief reference to the many good 
qualities that that young lady possessed. Then 
she pushed her fingers through her hair, dabbed 
at her cheeks and nose with a crumpled handker- 
chief, and prepared to pay Priestley the customary 
tribute of hospitable conversation. 

Fortunately for the recipient of these favors. 
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the ordeal was brief. Dunham appeared at the 
door of the bedroom and asked for Elise. Priest- 
ley smiled and replied, " She's gone and she told 
us also that we did not know where she was, both 
of which statements are true. How's the boy? " 

** I'm going to take him away as soon as he's 
dressed. We're going home to-morrow." 

"Home?" 

" Yes. Back to Illinois." 

It was true. John had solved the problem 
which Priestley had suggested and which Dunham 
had refused to see. He had solved it almost with 
a word. After their first greeting he lay for a 
long time with his hand still in Dunham's clasp. 

Then he had raised himself on his elbow and 
covered the two clasped hands with his free hand. 

** Take me home, dad." 

"Home, son?" 

" Yes, dad, real home. Out of New York. I 
shall choke here. Take me back where I belong." 

And so was that problem disposed of at a stroke. 



CHAPTER XXI 

BACK HOME 

'PXESPITE his joy over the boy who had been 
^^ lost and was found and his confidence in the 
healing power of familiar scenes and faces and 
the quiet dullness of the commonplace farm life, 
Dunham had a faint twinge of fear as the train 
roared across the level prairies that lay between 
Chicago and the town of Chatham. How would 
the boy's broken spirit bear this step back into the 
life that he had quitted with hope in his heart 
and fledgling ambition busy in his brain ? Would 
it not have been wiser to seek cure among unaccus- 
tomed surroundings where there was nothing to 
speak to him of the dreams that had come to 
naught, where no vestige remained of the fair 
strutture of his fancy that had faded into thin 
air at the first touch of reality? The old friends 
might be as dumb as he prayed they would be, 
but would not their very faces ask disturbing ques- 
tions ? Might not silence itself cry out the inter- 
rogation that was locked behind it? 

So the old man questioned within himself as 
the train rocked and roared across the level 
prairies. John sat with his face close to the win- 
dow, elbow on sill and chin in hand, his eyes dc- 
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vouring the semicircle of farms and groves and 
villages that spun around and past him. He sat 
on the tire of a great wheel whose hub was at 
the horizon and whose spokes were fence rows 
and long lines of willows and maples and queenly 
elms, dusty country roads and row upon row of 
com, green and rustling. The elements of the 
picture changed places and values, swung and 
flashed and shifted, but it was the same picture. 

And all the while his spirit was whispering 
Homel Homel Homel His heart was beat- 
ing it and his pulses thrilled to it. Almost his 
voice cried it aloud, save that he feared to speak 
the word lest he break the spell which the spin- 
ning landscape was weaving about him. The 
ragged weeds along the right of way, the muddy 
creeks where the car wheels roared loudly on the 
trestle for the flash of a second, the endlessness 
of the fields of green corn and yellow oats and 
golden wheat, the little towns with the single 
shaded street leading back from the depot, all 
spoke of home, shouted it, sang it, waved it at 
him with a thousand welcoming banners of blos- 
soms and blades and leaves and tassels. 

Presently the country that spun by began to 
have an aspect of familiarity that was more than 
similarity of type. Here was a town where he 
had spent a week's holiday with a classmate. The 
friend's father was the village butcher and John 
had thought of him once in the day of his great- 
ness with a slight feeling of amused disgust. The 
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last of the Christophers foregathering with the son 
of the village butcher, a Damon of the blood royal 
linking arms with a Pythias of the blood bovine ! 
As the Limited spurned the town behind them in 
its flight he thought almost tenderly of that lowly 
friend and wondered if he had laid aside the gown 
for the white apron. Then he remembered that 
there had been talk of the law, and he promised 
himself that not a week should pass before he had 
made complete requital for the forgetfulness of 
a year. 

And so they roared on. Here was the last stop 
before they should reach Chatham. Thirty-five 
miles of steel to course backward beneath the 
hurrying wheels and then home 1 The two trav- 
elers had spoken little on the journey. John had 
been busy with his idle picturing of the past and 
Dunham with his tormenting fears of the future. 
Could he have seen the images that appeared and 
shifted and disappeared in John's brain, he would 
have bade farewell to his fears. Wise as he was, 
he was too far from his own youth to realize the 
therapeutic value of the sentimentally obvious in 
the youthful mind. Like sensations will produce 
like results, until years and experience have so 
clogged and stiffened the machinery of the mind 
that it no longer reacts instantaneously to the stim- 
ulation of familiar sight or sound or smell. 

Dunham touched the boy lightly on the arm. 
" Tired, boy? " he asked. 

John turned to him with the first shadow of the 
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old frank smile his face had worn since they found 
him in New York. 

" Tired of being tired, dad. This makes me 
want to get out and take ofi my coat." He waved 
his hand to the flying fields. " Think IVe for- 
gotten how to harness a horse or shock oats? 
Watch me, dad. You'll have to raise my wages 
and double the rations inside of a week." 

Dunham stared a moment and his fears 
dwindled. Was this once the white, despairing 
face that had stared at him from the pillow in 
the dingy little New York flat? "Wages are 
high already, son, and hands are hard to get at 
any price. I may take you at your word." 

" I dare you. The man who shocks with me 
will need to get up early in the morning. Give 
me two or three innings at Hilda's biscuits and 
fried chicken and Til romp around the field like 
a two-year-old." 

It was not the bravado of a beaten soul that 
spoke in his voice and danced in his eyes. New 
York with its luring glitter and its damning gayety 
lay far behind him, farther than the tale the 
mileposts told. Around him was the prairie, fair 
in the sunlight, rolling away to the low horizon. 
This was to-day, yesterday was a sealed book and 
to-morrow was to be a replica of the old yester- 
days, once forgotten, but now more clear to his 
mental vision than the feverish days that smol- 
dered between. 

So the fields spun by and the track unrolled be- 
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neath the hurrying wheels and dropped narrow- 
ing behind them to the bright vanishing point on 
the horizon. Then houses sprang into view here 
and there among the fields, thickened and coalesced 
into the outskirts of a larger town. There was 
the slow jar of slackening speed, a factory or two 
appeared with smoke drifting in wreaths from 
the chimney tops, a tall water-tower slid by, shaded 
streets with arc lamps swinging at the comers, 
brakes ground on wheels that clicked and jolted 
over switch points, air hissed from the brake cyl- 
inders as steel eased its clutch on steel, and the 
wheels came to a stand. 

Home, and a hurrying crowd on the platform of 
a red brick station 1 Home, and the noon whistles 
in the shops down the tracks shrieking a clamor- 
ous welcome! Home, and familiar faces peered 
from every window and remembered voices echoed 
along the platform 1 Home, and every sight and 
sound took up the message that had been gathered 
from the rolling, flying prairie and echoed it to 
every sense of himl Every avenue to his brain 
was crowded w;ith it. Every nerve and muscle 
and cell thrilled and tightened with the recognition 
of it. It spoke in the grinning face of the hired 
man who awaited their coming on the platform. 
The hands suddenly outstretched here and there 
in surprised pleasure at the unexpected sight of* 
him were eloquent of it. 

They drove home through the drowsy heat of 
the June afternoon and all the way he heard but 
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the one word. The birds swaying to their own 
accompaniment in the hedges shrilled it over and 
over. The ripening grain wafted it to him across 
the fence rows. It was in the pungent odor of the 
dusty weeds by the roadside, and the quiet farm- 
houses sleeping in the sunshine wrapped him about 
with a delightful, somnolent sense of familiar 
homeliness. It was the cool, living touch of firm 
and well-remembered reality, and the last vestiges 
of the impurity of the city were wiped away as 
the stains of labor are removed by the cleansing 
rush of cold water at the end of the day. A year 
before he had imaged his first return as that of the 
conquering hero, or of a still vigorous Antaeus 
reclining for a brief period on the familiar earth 
that he might gather greater strength for the next 
victorious leap. That vision had faded and for 
a time the thought of home had been to him first 
a pleasing background always receding, then a 
tantalizing dream of joys once known, never to 
be experienced again. This, too, had been swept 
away by a great wave of numbing pain. 

Dunham, too, had dreamed his dream of the 
first return in which he had scaled the heights of 
anticipation and sounded the depths of dread. 
That very morning he had shrunk from the pic- 
ture of his boy creeping home, broken and spirit- 
less, hiding from his kind, clanking the chain of 
recollection at every step, turning and twisting to 
throw behind him a shadow that would still 
stretch black and forbidding in front. 
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All were wrong, hopes, fears, dreads and antici- 
pations, alike. He came as a boy from the tasks 
of school to his first long vacation, finding a wel- 
come and a promise of pleasure to come in every 
simple, homely object. A hard-faced farmer 
waved a cheerful hand from the field, a grinning 
boy saluted him with respectful cordiality from 
the jouncing back of a fat Percheron, a shy-faced 
girl smiled up at him from under the shelter of her 
sunbonnet. He drew long breaths and stretched 
tired legs. And all the while his spirit cried 
Home! Homel Homel to the obligato of jog- 
ging hoofs on the hard road. 

So it went along the prairie road, over the roll- 
ing hills, — past the corner where the little white 
church recalled sleepy summer Sundays when any 
sermon, however short, was far too long for rest- 
less boyhood; past the country store where two 
or three overalled and straw-hatted fijgures waved 
leisurely hands from the shelter of the porch. 
Then they turned the last corner, down the rutted 
road through the woods where oak and hickory 
drooped in the afternoon sun and squirrels chat- 
tered a welcome from their topmost branches. A 
white farmhouse sprang into sight through the 
trees with its backing of barns and granaries and 
yards, a dog ran barking tumultuously to the road 
gate, the limit of his domain. Hilda swung a 
rapturous dish-cloth from the kitchen window and 
the hired man — coachman jumped down to 
swing back the last barrier. 
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And that was the home-coming of John Chris- 
topher. He had gone forth to conquer; he had 
come back beaten, but never were waving banners 
and pealing bells and shouting thousands, arches 
and flowers and medals of honor, more blessed to 
returning conqueror than the familiar, common- 
place objects of the Illinois farm to this weary 
boy. 

Hilda's supper was all that his reminiscent fancy 
had painted it, fried chicken, light tea biscuits, 
cream gravy, cherry pie, and cofiee whose very 
aroma was an odorous tribute to the Brazilian 
fields from which it claimed descent. The two 
men lingered over it long and talked carelessly 
of a hundred things, the marriage of a neighbor's 
daughter, the coming of a new renter to one of 
the old farms, the usual small community matters 
of birth and death, marriage and parting, that 
make up the sum total of human life on an Illinois 
farm or crowded city block alike. 

The one thing they did not touch upon was the 
chain of circumstances that had driven John from 
his newly acquired foothold in New York and 
made tragedy of the neat society drama he had 
been busily staging. Dunham waited for the un- 
bosoming that he was sure would come sooner or 
later. Meanwhile he was well content to see the 
loved boyish face across the table, to hear the 
familiar voice, to catch the old trick of the puzzled, 
frowning smile. If there was to be confession 
he was ready; if patience was needed, he was 
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equally prepared. Life had taught him the les- 
son of wise, mute, unbroken waiting. 

John chatted on with easy question and com- 
ment after they had left the table and found their 
old places on the front porch, the man in the creak- 
ing rocker, pipe in mouth, and the boy on the step 
with his back against a post and his chin propped 
in his hand. So they had sat that evening after 
the woman by the roadside had troubled the quiet 
waters of their life ; again years later when the boy 
received the message from his dead fatfier, and 
times without number in the many summers of 
their comradeship. Neither was in the mood for 
mournful memories or the false pathos of intro- 
spection that seizes even sane men at times, but 
there is an atmosphere of familiarity — a spirit 
of the place — diat lulls us into tranquil sadness 
without our knowledge or consent. 

John had asked for news of his old schoolmates. 
Though little more than a year had elapsed, there 
had been changes. One had married and fol- 
lowed his humble star to Kansas; another had fur- 
nished unending food for laughter by his unavail- 
ing efforts to achieve matrimony; a third had 
forsaken the plough for the sugar scoop and was 
playing grocer in a neighboring metropolis of five 
hundred-odd souls, of whom he was not the least 
odd. Then he asked of a fourth, a misplaced 
genius, an artist in all save draftsmanship, with 
the soul of a musician tugging at stiffened fingers, 
a lad who saw poetry everywhere save on the 
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paper he smudged with meaningless rhymes. 
Dunham moved uneasily at the question and John 
repeated it. The older man stared at his pipe- 
bowl and groped for words. " He — he went to 
Chicago, you know. He had a job in the stock- 
yards." 

" Yes, I know. IVe often laughed at the 
thought of poor Joe punching steers into the kill- 
ing pens and spending his nights dreaming of 
poetry and pictures and operas and plays. Is he 
still there?" 

" No, — he came back. He came back two 
months ago." 

" Oh, then I shall see him. That's good." 

" No, son. You won't see him. He lived only 
two weeks. His father went up for him. Con- 
sumption ! " 

It was a common enough tragedy. Every little 
country community knows its like, vague young 
hopes blasted, mounting ambition falling to earth 
with crippled wings. It is a tale that is told in 
the simple brevity of epitaph and pious hope in 
more tfian one obscure village of the dead. 

Perhaps it was the commonness of the story that 
hushed the boy's questions and drove the dawning 
tranquillity from the man's mind. The same 
thought came to both. Poor Joe's commonplace 
little drama was an epitome of John's larger trag- 
edy. Both had gone forth to conquer, and both 
had known the sickness of defeat. Both had come 
back to die peaceful countryside that had nursed 
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them, the one to be cradled in lasting rest, the 
other to seek with what success he dared not fore- 
cast for such rest as the uneasy sleeper finds who 
lies through half the night with wide-open eyes 
staring at the ceiling. 

The man and the boy sat unmoving and dumb. 
One forbore to press the analogy, the other dared 
not. But the words with which John broke the 
silence were a tacit acknowledgment of it none the 
less. " Shall I tell you what happened in New 
York, dad?" 

" Not unless you want to, son. Tell as much 
as you like — nothing at all, if you would rather 
not." 

" I think Fd rather tell you everything if you 
don't mind. You've been mighty good to ask me 
nothing, and I know you would go on so to the 
end of both our lives, if you thought I liked that 
better. That's one reason why I want to tell you. 
You trust me, I know that," he laid his hand cares- 
singly on the man's knee, ** and that's why there 
must be no secrets between us. Some time the 
past would rise up and demand an answer. I 
would rather give it now of my own will." 

First he spoke of the delirium that had caught 
him up and sent him wandering after he over- 
heard Priestley and Alice at Harvey's. " Don't 
think I'm a drunkard, dad," he said. " I hardly 
knew the taste of what I bought or one from 
the other. I wanted to forget, to swamp my 
thoughts. I remember two or three strange 
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places and then it was all black. Knockout drops 
Marie said afterwards." 

Dunham nodded his belief in his boy's sobriety. 
That consideration was so slight that no pledge 
or protestation was needed. 

And then he told the rest of his story, shielding 
himself not a whit, but sparing Alice as he could. 
He had been a fool, he said, who thought that he 
had only to ask and it should be given him. Un- 
able to win the confidence of the men in his own 
mills, he had dared to dream dreams of industrial 
empire and see visions of the last of the Chris- 
tophers on the throne of a modem Caesar. He 
spoke much of Walcott and a little of Eve, his 
daughter, and wondered that it was Eve rather 
than Alice about whom Dunham asked most ques- 
tions, when the tale was told. 

** She's a brick, all right, but I'm afraid I never 
quite understood her. At first I thought her a 
fair stenographer with a bad temper. Then she 
was a good fellow with a sharp tongue and a 
habit of asking disturbing questions that you 
couldn't answer and felt like a fool because you 
couldn't. The last time I saw her, I wondered if 
I hadn't missed my guess entirely — she seemed 
such a clean, wholesome sort, just a pretty, talk- 
able girl, you know, dad, with a man's ability to 
know what you meant by what you said, without 
trying to pry out some hidden meaning that you 
were afraid to speak. I shouldn't be surprised, 
dad, if my last guess was the right one. She's the 
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sort of girl yoii could correspond with without 
wondering half the time if you ought to stop and 
the other half if you ought to ask her to marry 
you in the next letter." 

There was little further talk of Doncaster or 
New York and no attempts to lift the veil and 
discover what the future held for the Christopher 
Mills. For the present they were in Walcott's 
hands and their young lord was safe in the home 
of his youth with the man who loved him best. 
Fame, power, the vain pleasures of a foolish world, 
the love of woman, are all very well, John reflected 
as he slowly undressed in his old room with the 
ceiling sloping to the eaves, but not one of them 
compares with a single touch of the hand from a 
man who has known you all your life and still trusts 
and believes in you. The old house, the bare, 
spotless bedroom, the soft bed whose very sheets 
gave cool healing in their touch, the grinning 
hired man, the sadly joyful Hilda, the rolling 
reaches of prairie, and the broken woodland, and 
most of all Dunham, the dad who was more than 
father, surrounded the motherless boy's weary 
brain with the sense of blissful satisfaction that 
other home-returning boys have found in motherly 
love and solicitude. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE CALL TO ARMS 

THE days slid away into weeks, and the weeks 
soon mounted to the sum of a month, as John 
Christopher groped his way back to complete 
recovery. The false strength that had tightened 
his muscles and loosened a boyishly boasting 
tongue on the train had faded with the stimulation 
of return, and had been succeeded by the lassitude 
of bodily weakness. Marie Lenholme was right. 
There had been more than alcohol in one of the 
glasses his reckless hand had lifted to his lips and 
the effect of the poison still lingered. For days 
he was content to lie in the hammock and doze, 
waking at intervals to stare through the softly 
stirring lacework of leaves at the sky, where the 
swallows circled and swung. Bees hummed him 
to slumber again and the faint fragrance of the 
flowers in Hilda's garden and the fruity smell of 
harvest apples hung about him like an odorous 
benediction. So he rested and awaited the slow 
return of health. 

With his dawning strength came days of rest- 
lessness when he tramped through the woods with 
idle gun on his shoulder and Dunham's dog lurk- 
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ing at his heels or scouting through the under- 
brush. In vain did faithful Rover drive scurrying 
rabbit or chattering squirrel from their household 
tasks. Even a drunmiing partridge failed to move 
the gun from its resting place. Then boy and 
dog would sit for hours on a shady hillside and 
gaze off across a little pastured valley, each one 
busy with his own thoughts or drifting away on 
the idle wings of dreams. 

An old man who had known John as a lad found 
them lying so one day as he tramped the woods 
intent on his usual holiday business of following 
the wild bees to their hidden store. Glad of an 
excuse to throw aside even such a palpable imita- 
tion of labor, the old man laid himself carefully 
along the moss at John's feet and stretched and 
yawned luxuriously. 

**Hot, ain't it?" he said. 

John agreed with a nod. 

** Glad to be home again, I reckon? " 

John was, and said so. 

" Traveling around's all right for them that likes 
it, but give me old Illinois every time for solid 
comfort. Stayin' long? " 

** As long as they'll keep me, I guess." The 
old man's ignorance of the cause of John's return 
preserved his question from suspicion of imperti- 
nent curiosity. 

** So ? Kinda reckoned you might be goin' away 
ag'in by an' by. Heard som'p'n about your 
havin' money left you, but I reckon that was ai lie. 
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Most everything you hear nowadays is," com- 
mented rustic Diogenes. 

John was noncommittal. 

** Well, I reckon you don't have to work if you 
don't want to. Dunham ought to have enough 
for both of you. I've always had to work for 
everything I got, and lucky to git it then. How'd 
you like the East? " 

John remembered well the combination of 
Diogenesian philosophy with a Socratic cracker 
at the end of the conversational whip which the 
old man employed and was prepared. 

*' Pretty well," he answered, still noncommittal. 

** Y'ought to be glad to get away. None of 
your cities in mine. Seen Chicago once. Went 
up with a load of stock. Stayed two days and 
had a headache for a week. Only time I ever 
had it. Man has to be a heap sight fonder of 
people'n I am to enjoy livin' in town. Town's 
all right for lawyers an' wimmin an' folks that 
ain't got nothin' to do but mind other people's 
business an' keep from gittin' run over, but the 
country's the place to live in. Town ain't bad 
for dyin'. Fact, I sh'd think it'd make you kinda 
glad to get out of it that way. Well, I got to 
be movin'. So long." 

Diogenes rose slowly, easing his creaking joints, 
and slouched away. John lay back on the mossy 
bank and pondered. The old man's sententious 
sophisms were a faint, running accompaniment to 
his thoughts. The country's the place to live in 1 
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Why not? Wiser men had said the same, and 
** return to nature " had been the cry of sick ex- 
perience even before Rousseau. Were they 
right, these satiated dwellers in the house of Mam- 
mon, babbling of green fields seen afar through 
richly curtained windows as one views a Corot 
landscape ? He was here and the heat and hurry 
of the city were far away. The experiment was 
worth trying at least. 

It was proof of his returning normality that he 
could regard his next step as an experiment, rather 
than as the stride of a victorious leader or the 
slow retreat of a dust-begrimed straggler. It 
is worth something to have learned that some- 
times we walk on because we must, and not in 
hope of a far-seen goal toward which we feverishly 
strive. 

To pass his days among the friends of his youth 
and so to come to the peaceful end of them — 
could anything be better, more to be desired than 
that? He had heard of country-bred men whose 
love had turned back to the country of their youth 
when they had seen the angel of the great part- 
ing stand at the bedside in homes of luxury. 
Their feet were held — were already chilled in the 
dark presence — and it was not in their power to 
follow the mind's leading. Uke FalstaflF, they 
prattled feebly a little while of green fields and 
running brooks, and then were still. They had 
shut their ears to the cry of the outer world too 
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long. At the end it was given them to hear it 
only for a moment before the eternal deafness 
sealed all hearing. 

Why should he try conclusions with the world 
again? Let those wrestle who valued the prize. 
He had touched it and found it pinchbeck, and 
tarnished at that. Like his friend, the old Diog- 
enes of the bees, he was ready to declare " the 
country's the place to live in." •As he strolled 
homeward through the flickering shade the words 
of Kingsley's too-prophetic little song came to 
him and he chanted them slowly in time to his 
slow steps. 
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When all the world is young, lad, 

And all the trees are green; 
And every goose a swan, lad, 

And every lass a queen; 
Then, hey! for boot and horse, lad, 

And round the world away. 
Young blood must have its course, lad. 

And every dog his day. 

When all the world is old, lad, 

And all the trees are brown; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 

And all the wheels run down. 
Creep home and find your place there. 

The spent and maimed among, 
God grant you find one face there 

You knew when life was young.' " 
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Was that his case ? Not quite, he assured him- 
self. He had crept home spent and maimed, and 
the wheels had moved but slowly for weeks, but 
why should not the world grow young again, and 
the leaves come upon the trees, and the old zest 
in the sport of living return to him? And how 
better could this resurrection miracle be performed 
than by the sight of the perennial rebirth of the 
world ? 

A farmer's life was the life for him, and his 
spirits rose to the mocking level of a rustic parody 
that he had heard in early boyhood : 

I long to be a Granger and with the Grangers stand, 
A homy-fisted farmer with a haystack in my hand. 

As for the mills — let them flame from their 
thousand windows, or stand idle, blackened monu- 
ments of the achievements of other Christophers. 
The lines of the last of the name were cast in 
more pleasant places. 

He did not announce his decision to Dunham in 
words, but his intention was none the less plain 
and the older man saw it and wondered not a 
little — and worried, too. Yet he said nothing 
when he found John in the bam before breakfast 
next morning busy with the currycomb and brush, 
whistling a gay accompaniment to the equine toilet 
he was performing. 

" What do you think of your new hired man, 
dad ? " he sang out when he saw Dunham standing 
in the doorway. 
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The man answered with a smile. There were 
many things he did not understand, but his boy's 
new cheerfulness was too grateful to his heart to 
admit of doubtful questionings. He was willing 
to wait for any explanation that might come. 

"Think you're up to it, son?" was his inter- 
rogative comment. 

** Watch me." John's laconic confidence was 
satisfying enough for even Dunham's doubts. 
** Once a farmer, always a farmer. Mill hands 
and girls were beyond me, but I'm the original 
Hoyle on horses and thistles." 

Gus, the de facto hired man, grinned his un- 
comprehending appreciation. 

John strode to the back of the stall and smote 
the grinning Swede with the brush so that the dust 
flew from man and brush. ** We're the boys who 
can keep up with the machine, eh, Gus? We'll 
show the old man what real up-to-date oat shock- 
ing is, won't we? and drive while he's resting his 
lazy legs under Hilda's table to boot." He turned 
back to his work and slapped the sober old horse 
on her glistening side. 

** Good old girl I Will you have a Marcel 
wave or a plain pompadour? And a little mas- 
sage and just a dash of powder to hide the 
wrinkles. Ever hear of a beauty shop, Gus ? It's 
where polite ladies go when they're burning the 
candle at both ends and want the tallow drippings 
wiped away. They can't eat their cake and have 
it too, but they don't need to have indigestion into 
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the bargain. My metaphors are a little mixed, 
but that's the way life is — deucedly mixed." 

The boy's gayety was a thought too feverish to 
convince Dunham of its entire genuineness, but he 
caught what contentment he could from the wave 
of jollity, and Swedish Gus reenforced him with 
his cheerful, uncomprehending grin. Then they 
went to breakfast. 

The next fortnight rolled by in the timeless, 
thought-free way peculiar only to those whose 
lives run in an even groove of routine. It is said 
that long-term prisoners soon lose all sense of 
the lapse of the years. In the unending succes- 
sion of gray, monotonous days no day or hour of 
special significance lifts its head above the level 
rank to say to the prisoner, * Lo, here you did 
this," or " Lo, there you thought the other." All 
sink, alike unmarking and unmarked, into the fea- 
tureless line of march and are alike forgotten as 
individual steps of time in the movement toward 
eternity. 

John rose with the sun and followed the whir- 
ring, clicking binder in its patient circuit of the 
narrowing field. Then came the thresher, roar- 
ing dully from out its cloud of smoke and dust. 
In all the* labors of the harvest the boy bore his 
part, and sun and wind soon subdued his white 
face and soft hands to the tint and something like 
the hardness of those who accepted the romance 
of the ripened grain as merely one of the incidents 
of the season, seizing the grain and missing the 
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romance. Dunham would have eased the burden 
of labor to John, but the latter saw the kindly 
intent and would have none of it. 

** Don't worry about me, dad," he said. ** I 
can carry my end of the log. When I can't, I'll 
put it down and rest." 

Questioning glances met him here and there 
when he first went among his neighbors and old 
schoolmates who knew something of his story and 
guessed more than they knew. John received 
them with a bland indifference — a tacit declara- 
tion of his right to the role he had chosen to as- 
sume, and the glances soon ceased. A few there 
were who put their questions into words, but the 
vast anonymity of New York dtiUed the point of 
their queries and they were easily turned aside 
with a vague phrase or two. 

He had been with and of them; he had gone 
away for a season ; now he was with them and ap- 
parently of them again. That was all they knew 
and all they needed to know. To argue from the 
apparent effect to possible causes required a wider 
knowledge of the available hypotheses than they 
possessed. 

One man there was who stirred his spirit a little 
and that was George Peyton, friend and antago- 
nist of John's football days. John saw him in 
Chatham whither he had driven on a hasty har- 
vest-time errand for Dunham. Peyton confronted 
him with a grin. " How's the young Croesus? " 
he demanded. He had heard of his old friend's 
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fortune but not of the reasons for his return. 
The spirit of reverence was not in him ; therefore 
he cringed not a whit before John's millions. 
And John rallied to the challenge in much his old 
manner. " Turned farmer for a change," he re- 
turned. ** And what is your present excuse for 
existing? " 

" Hope to be a lawyer in the sweet by and by. 
Meanwhile Fm half reporter for the Chronicle 
and half typewriter for old man Johnson's real 
estate emporium down the street. Come in and 
be measured for a house and lot. In between 
times I'm reading law with Ed. Wilcox." 

John regarded him seriously. Evidently life 
was still good to this stocky young man despite 
the bumps in the road. He ventured an opinion. 

** Steep price to pay for a place at the bar, isn't 
it? " 

Peyton's grin broadened. " Oh, I'm used to 
paying. Nobody ever handed me anything yet. 
It's like football. When you knew the other fel- 
low was pretty near too much for you, you tore 
into him just that much harder." 

A few more stray words of the vague, well- 
meaning sort that old, long-parted friends fall 
back upon when each knows that neither is greatly 
interested in what the other has to say, then they 
went their separate ways, but John's mind held 
still a vivid picture of Peyton's good-natured, 
grinning face and the quiet, fighting will that lay 
behind it. Body and mind were now in condition 
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to receive the lesson that Peyton had unwittingly 
suggested. 

The deepening bronze of John's face and the 
increasing hardness of his hands were an index 
of this rising tide of health. Antaeus had touched 
the earth and at least found strength to stand fast 
there if not to rise to new tasks above it. As 
with his body, so with his mind. The free winds 
blew out the last vestige of the unholy mists that 
had clouded it, and the beating rays of the sun 
burned up the shreds of disordered self-pity and 
despair. 

** There's nothing like it, is there, dad? " he re- 
marked one evening from the depths of the crash 
roller towel on the back porch as he scrubbed vig- 
orously at a face dyed a deeper hue from the cold 
water in which he had buried it. " I can work 
like a horse, eat like a pig, and sleep like a dead 
man. That's the life for me." 

And Dunham wondered that this creature that 
had burned with ambition and sparkled with high 
courage little more than a year before should sink 
so easily into the oxlike round of working, eating, 
and sleeping — wondered and was disappointed a 
little, too. Was this the end of the great experi- 
ment? In their desire to make a man had he and 
his David, the boy's father, produced nothing bet- 
ter than an intelligent draft horse, a being with 
highly trained brains but lacking the will to use 
them? 

The next day brought his answer. 
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The letter was waiting for John when they came 
from the fields at noontime. It bore the postmark 
of Doncaster and the name at the end was Eve 
Walcott. Two or three letters from the girl's 
father which had come to John since his return 
to the farm lay unanswered on his table upstairs. 
The opening sentence of Eve's letter referred to 
these: 

" I am writing without my father's knowledge," 
she said. " If he knew, I would not write; he 
would not allow it, believing as he does that you 
have deliberately abandoned the mills. I do not 
believe it; therefore I write. You are needed at 
Doncaster. Something strange is going on here 
that my father cannot understand and which is 
slowly killing him. The men are uneasy and 
threatening a strike, but no one seems to know 
the cause. We are paying top wages and the 
hours are as short as anywhere. Every specific 
demand has been granted where it was possible. 
Where that could not be done, father has ex- 
plained the reason carefully and fully. Still they 
are uneasy and the strike talk grows louder every 
day. A newcomer in Doncaster, a man named 
Elverson, seems to be spreading the discontent, 
but no one seems to know where he comes from 
or just why he is here. 

" A strike now would make the completion of 
the contracts on hand by the specified time an im- 
possibility and that and the forfeiture would ruin 
the mills and probably kill my father. You may 
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care nothing for the mills or for my father — " she 
had written " us " there, but the word was half 
obliterated with an afterthought of hasty pen 
scratches — " but your place is here. I hope you 
will pardon me if I write bluntly. I would give 
my life to save my father from pain and I am so 
worn with worry that I think I would almost give 
yours." 

John dwelt on that last sentence and pondered 
its ambiguity. There was little more — only a 
reiteration of the need for haste and a half-veiled 
reference to the captain who would stand safe on 
the shore while his ship drove on the rocks. The 
signature was firm and clear. 

John read the letter twice and tossed it across 
the table to Dunham. The latter read it in his 
turn and laid it slowly down. 

"Well, son?" 

" What do you say, sir? " The boy's tone was 
even and emotionless, but in his mind was an echo 
of Peyton's words — "when you knew the other 
fellow was pretty near too much for you, you 
tore into him just that much harder." 

" I'm waiting for you, my boy. This is the 
crossroads. You must choose your own way." 

" I've chosen, dad. I'm going back. I 
thought I could be a farmer, but the mills are 
too strong for me. What a Christopher made 
a Christopher shall keep with his own hands. If 
I can't do that, I can at least be in at the death." 

That was nearly all they said, but Dunham 
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saw in the boy's eyes the cahn courage of a grown 
man who sees the odds against him and accepts 
them unflinchingly. The next day John left for 
Doncaster, refusing Dunham's offer to accompany 
him. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

A BOY BECOMES A MAN 

/"^ ROWTH is naturally a slow process — a mat- 
^^ ter of years. Realization of growth attained 
is often the product of climactic action, a sudden 
great crash of events. We see ourselves full- 
statured in the blaze of emergent need, the flare 
of swift calamity, as the lightning shows us a rock 
or a tree or a long white line of road, clearly 
outlined, leaping out of the darkness. Visions of 
peace and plenty, of power and the fruits of it, 
may blind our eyes and dull our inward image 
of ourselves. We wrap our bodies about with 
comfort, we bind our vigorous limbs with luxury, 
we give our hands to the eyeless leading of cir- 
cumstance, and in the end we are indistinguish- 
able from the material of our environment. 
Then in the flash of a moment, at the stroke of 
a word, at the fall of one of the multitudinous 
bludgeons of fate, we stand forth naked but free, 
beaten but conquerors over our own self-delusions, 
our bloody heads unbowed and undismayed. 

To some this lightning flash of self-knowledge 
comes too late for more than a single leap of 
exultation in the midst of ruin. To most it comes 
not at all; but to a few — and these not always 
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the greatest and most widely known of men — 
it is the Gabriel call from the grave of fleshly 
content or spiritless despair. Given strength still 
in the long-bound limbs and a single spark among 
the gray ashes of the brain, and we shall see the 
figure of a man rise from the graveclothes of 
habit and put on the garment of reality. 

John Christopher had tried the wings of youth, 
and the fall had nearly crushed the life and hope- 
fulness out of him. He had lain spent and pant- 
ing, not daring to try his strength as an experi- 
menter whose face is showered with broken glass 
from an overtried test tube fears to open his eyes 
lest the darkness testify to the reasonableness of 
his fear. But little by little his strength came 
back to him, fed as he was by the springs of com- 
forting routine, and with it, all unknown and un- 
suspected, came courage. A month earlier Eve's 
letter would have found him unready and lacking 
the nerve of body or will to put his hand to the 
task to which she called him. Two months later 
it might have been too late to lift him out of the 
grasp of accustomed circumstance. The moment 
she struck was the psychological one which is only 
a hopeful human way of saying that she was lucky. 
He rose to her call, prepared, not to fly, but to 
walk, stumble, clutch, fight, anything so that he 
might show to the world the new John Christopher 
that he had seen in the illuminating moment her 
letter had given him. 

His reception at the mills was not disappoint- 
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ing for he had expected nothing; rather his 
thoughts had been so intent upon the possibilities 
the Fates might have in store for him that the 
moment of his arrival on the battlefield was no 
more to him than any other moment, merely a 
post along the road which he touched in passing 
and forgot as he touched it. Another reason for 
his lack of disappointment lay in the fact that his 
hard year of wing-testing had left him a dislike 
for tasting life — not for the taste of it as a lin- 
gering after-effect. At the risk of seeming scien- 
tific and therefore obscure, one might say that 
he had become objective rather than subjective, 
effectively kinetic rather than fruitlessly dynamic. 
He looked for concrete, measurable results and 
scorned the feeling within himself of surging 
power that seemed never to be transmitted to the 
wheels of the machine. 

Outwardly Doncaster was the same as when 
he had stood upon the station platform a year 
before. The dusty road lay long and white under 
the August sun and the tawdry shopfronts and 
dingy houses huddled at the borders of it. A 
mile away the mill chimneys flung their banners 
of smoke against the sky and sumach and maple 
flamed with red and yellow prophecy of autumn 
on the mountain side. 

The setting of the stage was the same as when 
he had first seen it, but his eyes, or perhaps his 
expectations, sensed a new grouping and a strange 
attitude in the actors. The old station agent came 
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out with welcome on his lips and a question in 
his eyes. 

" Glad to see you back, Mr. Christopher," said 
the one and, ** What do you. think you'll do now 
that you're here? " asked the other. 

Or perhaps it was the uneasiness in John's 
breast that formed the question, as it endowed 
the clusters of ragged children in the street and 
the slatternly women hanging across crazy fences 
with an almost sinister sense of impending calam- 
ity. A year ago he had come as a king into his 
own, his fancy bright with dreams of welcoming 
arches, singing, rose-strewing children, and smil- 
ing, bowing vassals. That dream had passed and 
he had lived through a long nightmare, tantalized 
by the visions of love and the prospect of power, 
hag-ridden by despair. He had returned to Don- 
caster with open eyes as the captain steps on board 
a mutiny-infected ship, fearing the issues but 
armed in his soul for the sublime test of his man- 
hood. 

Eve was alone in the mill office when he entered, 
bending over the clicking keys of her typewriter. 
She looked up with a gasp of surprise and the 
color rose in her face. 

" You — you have come? " she said, surprised, 
annoyed by her embarrassment. 

" It looks like it, doesn't it? " John remarked 
cheerfully. " Will you shake the toil-worn hand 
of an honest tiller of the soil? " 

The girl caught at her self-control sufficiently 
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to see his outstretched hand and lay her own within 
it. 

" It didn't seem worth while to wire," John con- 
tinued. " You knew, of course, that I would 
come as soon as I received your letter, didn't 
you?" 

"I — we — I didn't — we couldn't tell," she 
stammered, furious that she should still be far 
from mistress of her own senses and tongue. 

" I suppose not." John's tone was quietly con- 
templative, devoid of all trace of wounded vanity. 
** I haven't been a very stable quantity, I fancy, 
but then you know, even a weather-vane points 
toward the north when the wind is from that direc- 
tion." 

" Then Donjcaster is your frozen Arctic? " said 
the girl with a flash of her old gibing mischief in 
her eye. 

" North, but not frozen. The parallel holds as 
to lack of knowledge, but it breaks down on the 
climate. I gathered from your letter that you 
were being moved daily nearer the Torrid zone. 
Tell me about it." 

He seated himself carelessly and flung his hat 
on Walcott's desk. The girl demurred at his 
question and pleaded ignorance. 

" Father can tell you better than I," she said. 

John eyed her quizzically. " Does he know 
you expect a visitor? " 

The color in her cheeks showed that his play 
upon the suggestion of a closer intimacy had not 
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missed her quick understanding, but she answered 
seriously. 

'* I told him this morning. He scolded me a 
little and then, being a man, admitted that I had 
probably done wisely under the circumstances." 

** Wouldn't it have been more manlike if he had 
waited until the outcome proved the wisdom of 
the act and then — " 

** And then claimed the credit for it himself? 
Possibly?" 

John parried the thrust with a laugh and glowed 
at the consciousness of a return to the good-na- 
tured duello of wits which they had enjoyed once 
or twice before. Marie Lenholme had appealed 
rather by her position than by her own personality 
to his boyish manliness which yearned to give her 
protection. In Alice Norton his pride had seen 
a mate for the last of the Christophers and ambi- 
tion had jogged his elbow and whispered to him 
that this was love. Eve challenged his sense of 
superiority and flattered his intellect by her as^ 
sumption of its existence. There was no thought 
of love in his mind. As often happens, in coming 
to the full stature of his manhood, he was uncon- 
sciously desirous of standing on tiptoe to raise his 
head a little above the crowd of human frailties. 
In bracing his muscles for the shock of battle with 
his enemies he presented a hardened surface to 
the touch of his friends. 

So though he enjoyed the play of badinage that 
Eve's remark tempted him to, he shut the eyes of 
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his mind to the temptation and turned resolutely 
to the graver business that had drawn him out of 
his seclusion. 

" Who is this man, EUverson, you wrote 
about?" he asked. "What is he doing here? 
What do you know about him?" 

The girl shrugged her shoulders helplessly, 
turning up the pink palms of her hands as they 
lay in her lap. ** We know nothing and we sus- 
pect — anything. He says that he is a union 
organizer and he seems able to prove it — at least 
the men have accepted the proof. But see father. 
Don't listen to me. I know nothing, really, ex- 
cept what father has told me and the little I have 
picked up here and there — mostly from the 
women in their homes." 

"Then you go about in the village? Is it 
safe?" 

She favored him with a look of scorn. " I am 
as safe here as you were on your farm, Mr. Chris- 
topher. I was born in Doncaster and I walked 
the streets of the village when I could scarcely 
toddle. Their bodies belong to you, Mr. Chris- 
topher, but I have their hearts." 

John kept his temper under the hard insinua- 
tion and answered almost contemplatively: 
" Then if we could work together, we would have 
them body and soul. Don't misunderstand me," 
he protested as he read the interpretation of his 
words in her rising flush. " I am not asking you 
to betray your friends, or even to blunt the edge 
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of their wishes. Their interests are mine; if 
there needs be any change, I'll make it. If sacri- 
fices are required, let them come from me. You 
say you have the key to their hearts. Show it 
to me. My touch cannot be so gentle or so sure 
as yours, but I believe that I can unlock the door. 
Oh, I know what you are thinking — that these 
are fine words — " 

" Indeed, indeed, I am not," the girl protested. 

" Whether you're thinking it or not, it's true. 
They are fine words, but they will be made true 
ones if any act of mine can make them so. I have 
nothing to lose. Practically I stand bereft of my 
inheritance to-day. The man who confronted me 
in his office and demanded my father's mills of 
me offered me what he called an equivalent, and 
I was fool enough once to think that it might be. 
Now that it's perhaps too late, I know that there 
is no equivalent anywhere in the world. My 
father and my grandfather — those men whose 
faces hang on the wall there — " and the girl re- 
called the bitterness with which he had apostro- 
phized the pictured faces once before — " they 
builded these mills out of their own flesh and 
blood. These others who are now meditating 
their own ruin and their fathers and grandfathers 
before them have put their lives into the mills, 
too, and I do not mean to stand by and wait for 
the crash. I'll be neither an unworthy son to sell 
out nor a coward to run away." 

He threw himself back into his chair and drew 
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his hand across his forehead. " What rot Vm 
talking. Oh, I mean it right enough, but what 
a fool you must think me for saying it." 

The girl gazed at him curiously, mistily, and her 
voice was a trifle unsteady. ** No, I don't think 
that — quite. I'm beginning to wonder if I know 
you." 

John's nerve tension found relief in a burst 
of laughter. " I wonder if you do. I wonder if 
anyone does. I'll be hanged if I do." 

The girl's laugh echoed his relief from the 
strain and she turned to her typewriter. " We 
must not forget that I am the secretary of the 
manager of the Christopher Mills," she said, 
** with a great pile of correspondence to dispose of 
before the whistle blows, and that will be in just 
one hour," she continued, consulting a tiny watch. 

John accepted his dismissal with a smile and 
rose to go. As his hand was on the door knob, 
the door was flung suddenly open from without 
and Walcott fairly hurled himself into the room. 
His jaw was set and his face flamed with passion. 

** I swore I'd do it," he shouted. " I told him 
what he'd get if he showed his dirty face inside 
the mills." 

He strode to the window that looked on the 
road, elbowing John aside unheedingly. His 
daughter was at his side, her hand on his arm, her 
face tender and anxious for this raging father 
whom she had never before seen anything but calm 
and firmly placid. He shook off her soft touch. 
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brushing her out of the way as he had John, 
blind to everything save the unseen cause of his 
anger. 

" I told him Fd throw him out," he raged on, a 
ring of triumph sounding through the note of pas- 
sion. " Now let him call a strike if he wants to. 
He's felt my fist once and he'll feel it again. By 
God! we'll see if anyone can stay in these mills 
when I tell him to go. I threw him out, Eve, 
threw him out, flat on his back in the road." 

He grasped his daughter's arm roughly so that 
she winced. " There he goes, he and his dog 
Tray who fetches and carries for him, his man 
Friday that he keeps to help him do his dirty 
work." 

He pointed through the window with his free 
hand, leaning forward against the sill till the great 
bulk of his strong body was half outside the win- 
dow. The other two followed the line of his 
shaking finger and saw two men walking hastily 
away, the one large, broad-shouldered, heavy 
limbed, an unwieldy giant of a man who swayed 
from side to side as he walked as though perpetu- 
ally shouldering his way through a crowd; the 
other short, scarce shoulder high to his companion, 
long-armed, short-necked, bullet-headed, short- 
legged, the trunk of a giant on the legs of a dwarf. 
The coat of the larger man was gray with dust in 
patches and spots, as though he had been pelted 
with soft clods. As the three watched from the 
window, the two in the road turned their heads 
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for a backward look at the mills and the larger 
shook his fist. 

" Aye, shake your fist, damn ye," Walcott mut- 
tered, his tone still hot with smoldering wrath. 
" You're a big man, but Fm a better one. Mr. 
Christopher," he spoke as though conscious all 
along of John's presence in the room, " you're 
just in time to see the scoundrel who's trying to 
ruin your mills and the dirty little beast who's 
helping him. There they go, and the gallows is . 
hungry for the pair of them." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A HITCHING POST WITH A MEMORY 

JOHN Christopher saw the two men, the tall 
swaggerer and the dwarfed giant, again that 
night. They staggered out of a saloon in the vil- 
lage and the short one reeled against him. Ber- 
ger was his name, as John had learned from Wal- 
cott. The young man stepped aside from the 
contact with a word of apology for the other's 
fault. Berger leered at him drunkenly. 

** Oh, all right, all right," he hiccoughed. 
" Want the whole sidewalk, do you? Think you 
own this town, do you? Say, you looking for 
trouble?" 

He squared around at John, swaying unsteadily 
on his feet, his hands up in a bearish burlesque of 
the boxer's attitude. 

His companion, Elverson, dragged at his arm. 
" Come away, you fool I You're the only man 
who's on a trouble hunt." 

John turned away, disgust in look and manner. 
Berger and Elverson stared after him. " Fresh 
mutt," was the former's comment, and he re- 
peated his phrase, " Thinks he owns the town." 

" He does," remarked a man who had followed 
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the pair out of the saloon. ** That's young 
Christopher." 

** It is, is it? " Elverson said, and Berger cried 
out in a cracked, rasping bellow that rang down 
the street, " Hey, come backl You forgot some- 
thing. There's a punch in the jaw waiting for 
you back here." And he followed the words with 
a burst of harsh laughter that ended abruptly when 
Elverson clapped a dirty, hairy hand over his open 
mouth. 

John swung on down the street without even 
a backward look, but the bellowing laughter 
echoed in his ears like diabolical mockery of his 
own hopes in Doncaster. 

His thoughts were bitter and despairing as he 
strode along the road over the hills to the great 
house that had been home to the Christophers 
for two generations and to him for six months. 
An aged couple were caretakers and he was re- 
ceived with a respect that seemed to his depressed 
imagination little better than grudging. 

** If they had had a dog, it's odds that he'd have 
bitten me at least three times between the front 
gate and the door," he grumbled, flinging himself 
into a chair by an open window. He was still 
sitting there, his chin in his hand and his pipe 
cold in his fingers when the female member of his 
decrepit entourage ushered Walcott into the room. 
John glanced up without rising. 

** Sit down, Mr. Walcott," he said. " I sup- 
pose we can have a light," to the aged female. 
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" Never mind," at Walcott's gesture of dissent. 
" There does seem to be a certain appropriateness 
about my sitting in the dark, but I don't want to 
engulf my friends in it as well." 

" It's a good test of friendship, Mr. Chris- 
topher, and of other things too. Any bullheaded 
fool can back a man in the daylight, but a fight 
in the dark takes nerve." 

" I think you mean more than you've said by 
that, don't you?" John questioned mildly. 

" To be frank with you, I do. I was never a 
hand to beat about the bush. A better educated 
man or one with a more nimble tongue could tell 
you what he meant without saying it. I have 
to talk the way rough men fight, straight from 
the shoulder. 

** When my daughter told me that she had writ- 
ten you to come to Doncaster I admit I was dis- 
turbed. You'll pardon me if I speak out? " 

"It's what I want." John drew a weary hand^ 
across his eyes. " It seems to me that I've heard 
the truth only from angry men and Miss Walcott 
in the past year." \ 

" I shall not tell Eve of your comparison. She \ ^ 
would not be flattered." 

" But she should be," John protested. " To 
be able to say in simple sincerity to one's friends 
without breaking the friendship the sort of thing 
that most of us say only to our enemies in anger 
is no small art. Go on, Mr. Walcott." 

" You must own," the older man pursued, " that 
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your experience in Doncaster was not exacdy — 



er — er — " 



" Fortunate," John prompted. 

*' Yes, fortunate' s the word. Then when I saw 
you in New York you were bent on this combine 
that Norton was engineering. I knew that meant 
disaster to me at least — if not for the mills. 
After we came back I heard nothing more. For 
weeks I admit that I half feared to open the mail 
in the mornings or to look at a newspaper. If it 
hadn't been for my girl I think I'd have quit, Mr. 
Christopher — left the post that I've occupied 
as many years as you have lived. She put new 
heart into me every day. I used to envy other 
men their sons when Eve was little, but I got over 
that long ago. Now I'm only jealous of them be- 
cause of the fear that one of the young dogs will 
want to take her away from me some of these 
days." 

Greatly to his surprise John's heart came near 
missing a beat at this remark. Walcott went on 
slowly, choosing his words with care. 

** The summer dragged along and we were 
working day and night on the new contracts. 
Then this man Elverson showed up in town and 
the first thing I knew a committee from the union 
informed me that the men at the rolls were due 
for a raise of ten cents a day. I showed them 
that we were paying the union scale and they came 
back at me with the argument that the rush on the 
new contracts was worth the money. Well, we 
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chewed it over, all in good humor, and I gave them 
the raise, thinking that settled it. 

" But it didn't. Next thing was a Saturday 
half-holiday from twelve o'clock on — we'd been 
working full time. I gave that to everyone except 
the men on the converters. Then it was some- 
thing else, more water buckets, a shorter day in the 
erecting shop, a quarter of an hour more for lunch, 
lower rents in the company's houses. Heaven 
knows what they didn't ask for. And they got 
it all too. Then they struck me for Saturday 
afternoons off for everybody. I told them that 
that meant ruin; that if the converters stopped it 
meant practically the loss of another day, but they 
wouldn't budge an inch and I began to sweat 
blood. 

** All the time I was looking for the nigger in 
the woodpile. At last I found him. Elverson 
was the man, he and Berger. Neither one has 
ever appeared in any of the conferences, but one 
day a man dropped a word that made me sus- 
picious. Little by little I picked up the threads 
and they all lead to Elverson. There they 
stopped. Who he is or* where he comes from I 
don't know, except that he's an organizer for the 
union and has the devil's knack of making soot 
look like snow. 

** I went to see him. He was polite enough in 
a sneering way and informed me that all he sought 
was the best interests of the men. When I asked 
him what would become of those interests when 
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the men were out of a job, he grinned and said 
he'd cross that bridge when he got to it. I put it 
to him straight — told him we'd given all that 
we could — told him that another step back- 
ward would take us over the edge of ruin. He 
grinned like a snarling wolf at that and said that 
wasn't any of his affair. I lost my temper and 
cursed him out, told him that if he showed his 
face inside the mills I'd throw him out. 

** To-day was the first time he's tried and I kept 
my word. That's the situation in a pretty big 
nutshell. We're at the end of our rope and it's 
mighty near out of our hands at that. To let it 
slip another inch means letting go entirely. I said 
that I was disturbed when Eve told me that she'd 
written you. That wasn't quite true. Frankly, I 
had little faith that you could do anything to help 
out, but I really was a little glad that there was a 
chance of your being here at the end. It seemed 
appropriate somehow." 

** Like having the relatives at the bedside, eh? " 
John commented. " But how did you learn my 
address to write me those other letters? " 

" Mr. Dunham wrote me when he took you 
home. He said that you had been ill and were go- 
ing back with him to rest." 

John shivered a little at the recollection. " Did 
he tell you that I — what the nature of my illness 
was?" 

**No. Nothing." 

Poor old dad I The experience had not been 
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without shame to him, too, then. ** There's one 
thing more I want to ask you, Mr. Walcott. 
Have you heard anything more about the com- 
bine?" 

** Only a stray word or two in the newspapers. 
It seems to be hanging fire for some reason." 
Through the darkness John could feel the ques- 
tion in Walcott's quiet words, and he answered as 
though it had been made explicit. 

" I did not go in. The day you left New York 
I went to Norton and asked him for details. He 
didn't give me any, but I did succeed in making 
him lose his temper and I gathered enough from 
his volleys of abuse to convince me that your fears 
were well founded. Among other pleasant facts, - 
he informed me that I was a young fool and that 
he'd see me in a place a good deal hotter than Don- 
caster before he'd be blocked by me. We did not 
part friends." 

" Thank Heaven for that I And for freedom 
too. We're fighting in the dark now, but the other 
would have been like battering against a stone 
wall." 

The aged female appeared at the door. 
" There's somebody to see you, Mr. Christopher," 
disapproval on every line of her face. 

"Show him in. Who is it?" 

A huge figure loomed in the circle of light cast 
by the lamp the woman held. 

" My name's Elverson," a hoarse voice an- 
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noimced. " I want to see you — '' He stopped 
at sight of Walcott. 

** And you don't want to see me," said the latter 
coolly. The woman placed the lamp on a table at 
the side of the room and backed out, the last swish 
of her meager skirts eloquent of her view of the 
newcomer's unprepossessing face and traitorous 
breath. Elverson lurched into the room and de- 
posited his great bulk in a chair. 

** Whether I want to see you or not is not my 
own affair, Mr. Walcott, and that's something I 
don't need any help in looking after." 

Whisky had aroused the sleeping dog in the 
man's temper, but it was a sly dog, truculent but 
not imprudent. 

*' I came here for a little talk with Mr, Christo- 
pher, being as he's the owner of the mills." 

** Mr. Walcott knows everything that I do. 
You may speak before him." 

The giant essayed a sneering smirk in Wal- 
cott's direction. " Thanks, awfully," he drawled 
with mock courtesy, ** but I reckon now that the 
owner's on the job, this thing's too big for mates, 
or even captains. You'd better listen to me. It 
may be worth your while." 

The effrontery of the man was amazing. John 
was bewildered by it and groped for words that 
should be both diplomatic and final. Walcott 
broke the strain by getting abruptly to his feet. 
" I'd better go, Mr. Christopher. This man and 
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I will be at each other's throats before weVe been 
in the same room five minutes." He met Christo- 
pher's half-spoken protest with a slight movement 
of the hand. Elverson saw the gesture and broke 
in stammeringly: 

*' None o' that, now I None o' thatl " he said. 
*' No listenin' to what I have to say and then run- 
nin' an' tellin'. I've come to you as man to man 
an' we settle this business or we don't settle it. 
But it's between us two an' no more. This man 
jumped me in the mill this afternoon an' that 
score's still to pay, but you an' me can manage 
our differences without any conciliation board, I 
guess. Well, are you goin' or ain't — " 

His sentence was cut across by a woman's 
scream, long and piercing and repeated. John 
was at the window and tearing the curtains aside 
before the second note reached their ears. Three 
times the scream sounded and then came the quick 
beat of running feet, and fifty yards down the road 
John caught a quick gleam of something white 
flying toward the house. 

** It's a woman," he shouted, ** I see her gown." 

He was through the window with a bound and 
half way to the gate before the others were out of 
the room. *' What is it? What's the matter? " 
he cried to the running figure, tugging at the latch 
of the gate. As it swung open the woman was 
upon him, clutching him by the shoulders, pressing 
close against him, her body shaking with sobs, her 
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words crowding out between gasps for breath that 
seemed almost to choke her. 

" He — he tried to kiss me," she gasped. '* He 
sprang — at me — from the side — of the road I 
I didn't see — him — till he caught me — by the 
— arm I I felt his — breath — on my face — 
and then I screamed. Oh, I screamed and ran, 
I say — where is he? — Don't let him—" 

Her voice failed and she clung, trembling and 
sobbing, to John's shoulders like a frightened child 
to its father's knees. He soothed her with quiet- 
ing words and assurances of her safety, uncon- 
scious that he was stroking her hair and patting her 
shoulder clumsily. 

Walcott was at his side, and with the first look 
at the woman's face crushed against John's breast 
in the starlit darkness, he caught her arm with a 
cry. 

"Eve I Eve I What does this mean? In 
God's name what has happened? Tell me! 
Speak I" 

He shook her a little roughly, crying her name 
again, with a reiterated appeal to speak, to tell 
him what had frightened her. At the sound of 
his voice. Eve drew back and looked up at John's 
face, her hands still clutching his shoulders. 

** Oh," she gasped in confusion, her hands drop- 
ping as she stepped back and rising again to her 
cheeks, now hot with embarrassment. " Oh, I 
didn't know — I was so afraid — I didn't mean 
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— '* she stumbled backward in her confusion, fear 
still showing glimmeringly in her face. 

** That's all right, Miss Walcott." John was 
almost as confused as the girl. ** I don't mind — 
I mean — I — I — anyway." He took the bit in 
his teeth, " What I mean is that you needn't be 
ashamed. I realize that I was just a convenient 
haven of refuge — a sort of a human hitching 
post for you to tie to. Tell us what frightened 
you." 

At that moment Eve caught sight of Elverson, 
lowering grimly behind them in the bar of light 
from the open door. Again the look of fear 
flashed across her face and she clutched her fa- 
ther's arm with one hand, pointing with the other 
at Elverson. 

** It was he," she cried. John took a long step 
toward Elverson, wrath in his face. ** No — 
no — not that one," the girl went on. " The 
other one — Berger I " She shrank against her 
father, shuddering. The man held her close and 
soothed her with murmured words and awkward 
caresses. ** There, there, honey," he said. 
" You're safe now. Tell us what happened." 

She told them, through fits of trembling and 
with gasps of horror at the recollection of the ter- 
ror that had sprung at her out of the dark. She 
had walked up the road to meet her father on his 
way home, fearing no evil along the way that had 
been to her all her life as secure and peaceful as 
the quiet of her own room. As she sauntered 
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along, humming a tune under her breath and 
watching for the loom of her father's great figure 
through the darkness ahead of her, a man stepped 
suddenly from the deeper darkness of the trees at 
the roadside and spoke to her. On the instant 
she recognized the evil figure of Berger, the jackal. 

Her contemptuously calm reply and her un- 
shrinking courage seemed to inflame his black 
blood and he had seized her in his ape-like arms. 
She felt his hot, whisky-poisoned breath on her 
cheek as he strove to kiss her. Little more was 
clear to her save that she had beat upon his ugly 
face with her clenched fists and screamed. Either 
the scream had shaken his black intent, or his evil 
passion had ebbed as quickly as it had risen in his 
sodden brain. A moment later she found herself 
free, and she had run, screaming as she .ran. 
When John appeared suddenly in her path she had 
clutched him, unknowing and uncaring who he 
might be so long as he would deliver her from the 
fear that spurred her flight. 

So much they gathered from her words, and 
John turned upon Elverson while Walcott still 
held the trembling girl in his arms. 

" You dirty dog I " the young man flung at the 
giant. " Is this one of your plots ? By the Lord, 
if I thought it was I'd kill you, here and now. 
What do you know about it? Did you set the 
other cur on to this? " 

Elverson moved a step nearer, heedless of 
John's clenched fist and threatening face. " Easy 
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does it, Mr. Christopher," he said quietly. 
" Hard words break no bones, but sometimes 
they're as good as a hurry call for an ambulance. 
If rd had a hand in this, do you think I'd be wait- 
ing here for you to set the dogs on me ? You want 
a flat answer. Here it is. No I I may not be a 
saint, but I'm no fool, and anyone who wasn't 
crazy or drunk would know that the man who 
touched Steve Walcott's daughter had better 
have a through ticket to the middle of Africa 
or a nice lot picked out in the family burying 
ground." 

His calm, matter-of-fact statement was unan- 
swerable, but the thought was in John's mind as 
he glared at Elverson that it was a trifle too 
smooth, too complete, almost as though it were 
premeditated. 

Elverson went calmly on. " I'll go further. 
I'll say that if Berger hasn't the sense to cut his 
stick out of here to-night, I'll see to it that he does 
it the first thing in the morning, and if he makes a 
kick, I'll beat his ugly face in with my own two 
fists. There's no love lost between us two, Mr. 
Walcott, but I don't stand for no war on women. 
Can I say fairer? " 

Walcott turned his back upon him with a 
grunt. " I suppose not. Only it'd please me bet- 
ter if you went with him." 

Elverson bared his fangs with a grin. " All in 
good time, Mr. Walcott," he said. " I've got 
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my work to do before I say good-by. I'll bid 
you good night." 

After he had gone Walcott and John exchanged 
a commonplace word or two. The situation was 
too sudden, too fraught with horrible suggestion 
to permit of calm discussion yet, least of all with 
Eve standing by. When father and daughter 
took their leave, refusing John's invitation to 
spend the night in his house, the girl placed her 
hand in the young man's with a blush. 

** I can't thank you, Mr. Christopher," she 
said, " but I shan't forget it." 

" It was nothing," he answered. ** Does a 
hitching post deserve gratitude ? " 

But he sat till late in the darkness smoking by 
the open window and trying to think through the 
coil of tangled circumstance into which he had 
stepped. The faint perfume of the late flowers 
in the old garden that had once been his mother's 
came in to him and he recalled the delicate fra- 
grance of a girl's hair as it lay against his shoul- 
der, and reflected vaguely that even a human hitch- 
ing post may remember. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS 

'rpVE'S encounter with Berger was a week in 
■^-^ the past, and save for occasional returns of 
shuddering terror at the recollection of the clutch 
of his long arms around her waist and the fanning 
of his hot breath on her cheek, her pulses were 
beating evenly again. For days she had gone in 
fear, not venturing alone beyond the limits of 
house and garden. Her work at the mill had 
been trusted to other hands and her father had 
spent every possible moment with her. But a 
healthy mind will not long be depressed by the 
weight of fear when the object that inspired it has 
passed out of sight. Berger had disappeared 
from Doncaster. Apparently Elverson had kept 
his word, and the lion stalked abroad bereft of 
his jackal shadow. 

Conditions were rapidly approaching a climax 
in the mills. No longer was the club of a threat- 
ened strike swung visibly before the eyes of Chris- 
topher or his manager, but the menace was there, 
vague, portentous, the more to be feared because 
it had ceased to take more tangible form than sul- 
len looks and mutterings. The cloud that had 
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loomed large and dark on the horizon with drum- 
ming of distant thunder and sharp gleams of light- 
ning had now overspread the sky and might open 
at any moment to let loose the flood. But for the 
moment the cloud only lowered with occasional 
mutterings and faint gleams. 

Late in the afternoon of a hot, close day John 
and Eve climbed the hill that lifted its woody 
head above the town across the valley from the 
home of the Christophers. The village and the 
mills lay between, and when presently they came 
into an opening near the summit, the line of the 
dusty road unrolled below them like a soiled rib- 
bon. The smoke banner drifted lazily away from 
the tall chimneys of the mill and at irregular in- 
tervals a heavier burst lifted the listless cloud and 
they caught a faint yellowish glimpse of leaping 
flame through the murk. The sight bore down 
heavier on the dreary hopelessness that oppressed 
them both, from which they had hoped to find 
escape in the hills. With neither was the climb the 
result of studied purpose. Since his coming 
John had felt more keenly every day the useless- 
ness of effort — of thought even. When Wal- 
cott's age and experience turned back in hopeless 
bewilderment from the problem that confronted 
them, his youth and ignorance whispered to him 
to hoist the white flag or sound the retreat. 

Something of this he suggested to Eve as he lay 
at her feet on the soft moss. 

** How can you ? " she asked. " Is there a 
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chance to retreat or surrender? Aren't we in a 
corner? " 

His look thanked her for the loyalty of the 
" we." " Doesn't that imply that someone is in- 
terested in putting us in a corner and keeping us 
there? Did you mean that? " 

"Suppose I did? Can you find an answer to 
the question? " 

He shook his head slowly. " Not even a long 
guess, unless — but that's impossible. No, it's 
out of the question." 

"What Is?" 

" The only man I can think of who would have 
the faintest reason in the world for wishing harm 
to the Christopher Mills is — " he hesitated. 

" Who ? " she prompted. 

" Marvin, our old rival. Norton told me that 
Marvin bore a grudge against your father, and 
moreover our mills were the only ones that stood 
In the way of his dominating his particular comer 
of the trade. That was the reason he Insisted on 
your — " he paused, reddening and blundering 
about for a phrase — " on the Christopher Mills 
coming Into the combination so they would be at 
the mercy of him and his friends." 

Eve gave him a long, close look. " Was that 
just what you started to say? DIdn*t you have 
something else In mind — something which con- 
cerned my father? '* 

He reddened again. " Fm such a clumsy fool 
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with my tongue," he said. " Perhaps I did mean 
something else, but it was only a slip." 

He dug nervously in the moss with a broken 
twig. ** It isn't polite to pretend to be botanizing 
when I'm asking questions. Besides I warn you 
that when I once put you on the witness stand I 
shall have no mercy. Mr. Christopher, hold up 
your right hand and be sworn." 

He raised his hand obediently, embarrassment 
written in every line of his face. " Do you sol- 
emnly swear, or affirm, that one reason for your 
refusal to enter the steel combine was not your 
unwillingness to see my father sacrificed to Mar- 
vin's hate after his long years of service? " 

The sentence began in gay mockery of the 
court room, but there was an earnest note in its 
closing words. 

" You can't swear ? I knew you couldn't. Oh, 
I'm beginning to know you in spite of yourself." 

She held out her hand as an impulsive boy might 
and he took it sheepishly. The warm, surrender- 
ing clasp of the slender hand was the best praise 
he had known in many months and he let it slip 
away reluctantly. It may have been his manifest 
unwillingness to give her back her hand, or per- 
haps it was her own thought that caused it, but 
John saw a tinge of richer coloring in Eve's cheeks 
and he thought she avoided his gaze. The temp- 
tation to follow his suspicion into the depths of 
her maiden mind with semiserious hints and ques- 
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tions — a little playing of the lover that should 
not be all play, perhaps — was strong, but the 
recollection of an April day a few months back 
and the agony that had flowed from the sweet- 
hearting of that afternoon turned his spirit cold. 
She caught the change in him and was quick to drop 
into the cordial, conventionally friendly tone of 
their ordinary intercourse. 

" Fm glad to know it. I only suspected it be- 
fore." 

" Why did you suspect it ? I've said nothing," 
he answered. 

" I know you haven't. That's why I suspected. 
You men blunder along with a reason for every 
step. A woman's way is much quicker, as well as 
more pleasant. Three long guesses and one sus- 
picion, and we land plump on the conclusion while 
the stupid man is feeling for his first step like a 
blind man crossing a muddy road. We may be 
wrong sometimes, but even then we have plenty 
of time to go back and try all over again while the 
slaves of logic are wondering if twice two is really 
four, and if so, why." 

She broke into soft laughter at the bewilderment 
in his face. 

" Oh, you men, you men I You think you can 
keep us in the dark by holding the lamp behind 
your backs. Every time you try it you only throw 
yourselves into stronger relief. Dad does it, 
and he's so transparent the light shines right 
through him. When I want to find out what's 
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worrying him, I have only to keep still and see 
what particular subject it is that he is the most care- 
ful to treat with elaborate indifference — as you 
did your refusal to enter the steel combine, Mr. 
Christopher." 

She brought the talk back to him with a sudden- 
ness so arch and sO characteristic that John laughed 
at his own discomfiture. His gaze swept the val- 
ley below and he became grave again. The girl 
noted the silence and caught the direction of his 
look. When he raised his eyes a minute or two 
later her own were filled with tears. She met the 
question in his upturned face with a sad little 
smile. 

" Must it end this way? " she asked. 

He shook his head gravely, doubtfully. " God 
knows 1 The men meet to-night to vote on the 
strike." 

** Will they do it? " The woman in her, ex- 
perienced as she was in the ways of the mill folk, 
appealed to the man, young and ignorant of the in- 
flammable humanity of which she spoke. 

** It looks bad. The older men are slow and 
unwilling to act, but the younger men are under 
Elverson's thumb. I'm told that he has the dev- 
il's own tongue and what he says has the weight 
of union authority behind it. Bind unthinking 
men with an oath, and they'll go through fire to 
keep their pledge." 

" But it's suicide," she protested. 

" Perhaps that only lends glamour to their mad- 
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ness. When I was in college I could settle all the 
problems of labor and capital in a phrase. A 
paragraph purged the world of sin, and a page 
provided a panacea for all the woes to come. 
Now I'm inclined to think that the Lord endowed 
man with reason only that he may prove that he 
can be the most irrational being in the universe. 

" Ah, well, the world won't come to an end, if 
the mills do stop. There's good reason for be- 
lieving that the sun will rise to-morrow on schedule 
time and even the stars may be induced to twinkle 
a little on clear nights." 

** Oh ! " She was standing now and stamped 
her foot in petulant anger. " Oh, I hate to hear 
such talk ! It's the way an old man might speak 
who was tired of everything and wanted only to go 
away somewhere and sit in an easy chair and 
smoke. Why don't you do something? Fight 1 
Beat Elversonl Drive him out of Doncastcrl " 

His mouth twisted in a wry smile under the heat 
of her reproaches. " That's easily said. Your 
father has fought. He threw Elverson out of the 
mills, but he can't throw him out of town. I think 
I could fight a thing I could see, but this is not 
even a shadow that threatens us. It's a cloud 
and we don't know where it comes from or what 
makes it. We could fight the devil with fire, but 
our matches won't light." 

He swept his hand toward the valley, heedless 
that the mounting smoke from the mill chimneys 
met an echoing darkness of the heavens rising 
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from behind the ring of hills to the southwest. 
He spoke, and his tone was bitter. 

" Do you think that I have no feeling about the 
mills down there and what they stand for? 
They've been your life, but they're more than that 
to me. They were my father's and my grand- 
father's before me, and they're slipping away. 
All that was good and great in the name of Chris- 
topher is built into them, and to-morrow mills and 
name both may be an empty shell. I held a sa- 
cred trust and I threw it away. When I came 
back to retrieve it, it was too late. If I were St. 
George or an archangel with a flaming sword, I 
might fight, but I'm only a man and I can't even 
cry. 

He smiled at her and she bit her lips to keep 
back a sob. "I — I — didn't know," she said 
brokenly. 

" That's all right." His voice was almost 
cheerful as he scrambled to his feet. " Sweet arc 
the uses of philosophy. When you must go 
through a graveyard, the least you can db is to 
whistle. It proves that you have that much breath 
left at any rate." 

A loud clap of thunder broke over them and a 
drop of rain splashed upon his bare head. He 
sent a startled glance skyward. 

" Jove, we're in for a drenching. Speaking of 
clouds, how's that for a sample ? " Great masses 
of vapor were rolling up from the southwest, 
lighter fleeces scudding along below the black 
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masses that mounted and broke over at the fore- 
most edge like surf on the beach. Behind the 
black storm waves a wide, livid wall rose and 
stretched as though to outflank them, lightnmg 
playing through it in blinding streams. The sun 
was almost down and the dusk of twilight was 
foreshadowed by the gloom of the clouds. 

" We can't stay here. We'll be drowned," he 
urged. ** But isn't it great? Where can we go? 
Is there a house anywhere in reach? " 

She remembered a deserted shack farther down 
the hill and named it in a breath. 

" Come 1 " he caught her hand. " We must 
run for it. Victory or a good soaking 1 " 

She gathered her skirts in her other hand and 
ran with him freely, laughing in her haste. The 
rain was at their heels as they stumbled across the 
threshold of the shack and the boy turned to shake 
his fist at the downpour. " Now rain, confound 
youl We fooled 'em that time, Eve." 

Neither noticed the words apparently, and the 
girl put up her hands to her tumbled hair, panting 
softly from the run. ** When I was a boy we 
used to call the thunder the devil's potato wagon," 
he remarked. 

" It seems to me that you have a pretty intimate 
acquaintance with the Prince of Evil from the 
number of references you have made to him this 
afternoon," she laughed, patting her hair and 
smoothing the folds of her skirt. 

" The frankness of innocence, I assure you," 
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he returned, unabashed. ** If I were older and 
more sophisticated, I should know better than to 
speak evil of absent friends. I'd know that some- 
one would run and tell and — if you'll allow one 
more reference to Elver son's patron saint — 
there'd be the devil to pay." 

They stood a while and watched the storm, 
John leaning against the doorpost so that the rain 
fell across his feet, and Eve a little more in the 
shelter of the shack, her eyes on John's face quite 
as much as on the rain outside. Then as the down- 
pour held on unslackening and the dusk deepened, 
she turned uneasily to peer into the gloomy cor- 
ners of the shack. 

** Doesn't an empty house feel creepy and sort 
of inhuman?" she said. "Of course, I don't 
believe in ghosts, but — " 

" But you're always wondering if you won't 
see one or two," John replied. ** A denial that 
ends with a * but ' is as good as a confession. No 
one believes in ghosts, but we all fear them. Let's 
explore the ruined mansion. This way to the fam- 
ily portraits." 

He strode across the room, stumbling over what 
seemed to be an empty box on the way. 

" There used to be another room over in that 
corner somewhere," the girl said, following close 
at his heels and pretending to clutch at his coat in 
fear. " Don't you dare run away from me in the 
winding passage or sneak through any of the se- 
cret panels." 
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John pushed back a crazy door that grated on 
sagging hinges and they stood looking into what 
seemed to be a lean-to, built against the side of the 
shack as an architectural afterthought. In the 
faint light that filtered in through a single narrow 
window at the farther end they could see* little at 
first save the bare dirt of the floor and a broken 
chair against the outer wall. The girl advanced 
a step into the room and stopped with a gasp. 

" What is that^in the corner by the window? " 
she breathed, shrinking against John, her hands 
clutching his arm. He looked where she pointed 
and laughed. ** Nothing but a blanket," he said. 
** Did you think it was a ghost? " 

She breathed more freely, but held her grasp 
on his arm, and he stood fast, his thoughts more 
on the soft hand that held him than on the cause 
of her fright. Eve's eyes roved about the miser- 
able room. 

" There are some dishes and a tin can in the 
other corner. Do you suppose someone is living 
here?" 

** Some woodchopper, I imagine. No one to 
be afraid of. I don't believe there's even a 
ghost," he consoled her. 

She shook her head doubtingly. " I am afraid, 
though. Can't we go ? I'd rather be wet in the 
rain outdoors than dry in here. I feel as though 
some horrible thing were lurking in these dark 
corners. Take me away! " Her quick breath 
was perilously near a sob. John drew her hand 
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through his arm and turned from the lean-to door 
into the other room. 

One step, and he stopped in his tracks at sight 
of the short, bow-legged, long-armed figure that 
stood in the outer doorway. Eve drew in her 
breath with a stifled scream and John's arm slipped 
protectingly around her waist. A moment he won- 
dered at the apparition, and then at its snarling 
" Well 1 " he knew it for Berger, the dwarfed 
giant, Elverson's jackal, the thing of horror that 
had sprung out at Eve from the roadside. Cold 
fear smote him and then his courage leaped up at 
thought of the shrinking figure at his side, within 
the circle of his arm. 

He took a step towards the door. " Get out 
of the way ! " he commanded. 

** Not yet," the jackal snarled and the falling 
light glinted on steel in his swinging right hand. 
" You thought you'd kicked me out of the game, 
didn't you ? Well, I'm back and I hold all the 
trumps. Shall I lead ? " 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE JACKAL BECOMES A LION 

THE tableau stood for a full minute — John 
with the girl close in his arm, her eyes wide 
with horror at what they saw and the fear that the 
sight smote her with, and the uncouth, misshapen 
figure in the doorway, hate in his look and death in 
his hand. Berger was the first to break the pose. 

"Thought I'd left town, didn't you?'* he 
sneered, leaning with ostentatious indolence against 
the doorpost. " Elverson told me all right, and 
I told Elverson right where he could get off. I 
stayed to pick my chance, but, Lord, I didn't think 
it'd fall into my hands like this. Babes in the 
wood, ain't ye? And I'm the jolly old robin to 
cover ye with leaves. But there won't be only one 
of ye under the leaves. The other one's goin' 
with the robin." 

John took one stride nearer the door and 
stopped. The round ring of the revolver muzzle 
seemed to him to cover them both, so huge and 
menacing it appeared. 

" Keep your distance 1 " Berger snarled. ** I 
can think better when I ain't crowded." 

"What do you want?" John's voice was 
slightly hoarse but steady. 

384 
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" Just a little talk with you and the young lady," 
said Berger, his tone oily, with a threat under its 
suavity. " It won't take long. In the first place 
I want to tell you who I am. You think Elver- 
son's the whole cheese in this business. Well, he 
ain't. He ain't even one of the holes. I'm the 
big noise, the whole works, me — Pete Berger 1 " 
He tapped his breast lightly with his fingers, a 
malign, mocking devil peeping from his eyes. 

** When I pull the strings Elverson dances, and 
I'm goin' to pull the last one to-night. To-mor- 
row you'll be nothin' better than a beggar, me lad- 
cie buck, with yer high head and yer Christopher 
priofe. But you'll be past carin' by that time." 

John felt a quiver run through the girl's body at 
the sinister phrase and for a second his own heart 
chilled. But he forced calmness to his tone as he 
asked: "What is that to me? If your work is 
done, it's done. Why hold us here ? I have done 
you no harm. Why should you bear a grudge 
against me? " 

** No grudge against you at all, me lad, only you 
happen to be in my way just now, an' what hinders 
Pete Berger harms him. I've done what I was 
paid for, but — " 

"What you were paid for?" John's voice 
leaped to a shout at the words. " The truth at 
lastl Who paid you? Out with itl " 

" None of your damned business 1 An' keep 
back, will you ? " The deadly ring all but touched 
the young man's breast. John recoiled a step and 
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Eve swung deftly out of his encircling arm and 
stepped between them. Her fear was still upon 
her, but her clean courage beat it down and cleared 
her mind, ^e scorned to plead, but her instinct 
urged her to try what woman's diplomacy might 
do. Where John's downright mind would have 
followed the clew that Berger let drop, hers 
clung to the immediate need of escape. 

** You won't hurt us I'm sure, Mr. Berger." 
She forced herself to wheedle a little despite the 
sickness of fear in her soul. " I've done you no 
harm, and I'm sure Mr. Christopher will be will- 
ing to let you leave Doncaster untouched." 

"He will, will he?" The tiger snarl leaped 
into his voice again. ** That's kind of him. Es- 
pecially since he can't help himself. I'll go when 
I get good and damned ready. And you'll go 
with me." 

**Whatl" John roared, and sprang with the 
word. Eve flung herself against his breast, hold- 
ing him with clinging, frantic hands. " No, no I 
Not that I" she gasped. "Wait I He'll kill 
you ! " 

** Look here, you." Berger dropped his indo- 
lent pose against the doorpost and turned to face 
them, leering grinningly and rocking a little on his 
heels, the instrument of death ready in his hands. 
" I'm sick of all this gabble about hurting and 
harming and letting go. You tried to drive me 
out of town and you sent that big blockhead El- 
verson to tell me that I could go. You could have 
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gone free, John Christopher, if you'd kept out of 
my way. But you're here and here you'll stay. 
I want the girl and I'm going to have her. To- 
morrow she'll be Mrs. Pete Berger or it'll be the 
worse for her. That much I'll concede." 

Eve felt John's muscles tighten for a leap and 
held him closer, moaning with shut eyes and shud- 
dering limbs. 

" And now I'll tell you more," the jackal-tiger 
went on. ** You want to know who paid me to 
come here and set Elverson to work. It was 
your friend H. Anisty Norton and much good 
may the knowledge do you. He hired me because 
he had reason to know that I'd do what I'm paid 
for. Your other friend Marvin recommended 
me. I hired Elverson because he had the union 
label and I didn't. I knew he'd do as he was bid 
because I knew enough about him to jug him for 
good and all if he kicks over the traces. Now 
you know it, and here's the boy that puts you 
where you won't use your knowledge." 

As he raised his pistol hand, John brushed Eve 
aside out of range and leaped at him. Through 
the whirling smoke that gushed from the gaping 
muzzle, he had a faint consciousness of a white- 
clad form with widespread arms that threw itself 
at the hand that held the pistol. His left shoulder 
felt a hot twinge of pain, as he closed with the 
leering monster seen dimly through the smoke. 
The pistol fell to the floor and the two men 
clenched. John's right hand closed hard on a 
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hairy throat but his left resisted every effort of his 
will to bring it to the aid of the clutching right. 
Two broad, ape-like hands were at his throat bend- 
ing him back and down. 

Red circles danced before his eyes and darkness 
hovered close. His throat ached and his lungs 
rasped dry and breathless. He could feel his 
own grasp slipping and the distorted face close to 
his wore a twisted grin of triumph. Then some- 
thing snapped in his brain and he was drowned 
in darkness. Ages later it seemed — seconds in 
reality — he drifted back to consciousness and felt 
again the sharp pain in his throat and lungs. 
But this time it was the agony of reviving func- 
tion. He sat up and looked around, fingering his 
throat gingerly. 

Berger's body lay across his legs and at one side 
stood Eve clutching the still smoking barrel of the 
pistol. " Is he dead? " she gasped. ** I struck 
him — with this " — she lifted the pistol and 
gazed at it fearfully — " struck him as hard as I 
could. Is he dead? " 

John found a feeble voice to reply: " Small loss 
if he is, but his skull is hard. You can't kill such 
brutes as easily as that." He dragged his legs 
free and stood up. Blood dripped from his fin- 
ger tips and he flicked it off with a twitch of his 
wrist. " He nearly had me — but you saved the 
day. And you knocked his hand away too, or he'd 
have killed me sure. You did it all. You — " 
He stepped toward her and she saw the dark 
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blood on his white hand. ** You're wounded 1 " 
she cried. 

" Through the shoulder. It's nothing." Then 
his clearing brain took thought of the confession 
that Berger's bravado had tempted him to make. 
** You've saved the mills, too. We've got the se- 
cret at last." 

" But will they believe it? The strike is to be 
called to-night." 

** They'll have to," the man asserted with a 
stoutness that belied the burning pain in his shoul- 
der. " If we had other proof — a scrap of writ- 
ing — a letter — anything to back up our words." 

He knelt by Berger's limp body and ran quick, 
trembling fingers through his pockets. A few 
crumpled bills, a tobacco pouch, a stump of a pen- 
cil, a blackened pipe, — that was all. 

** It's no use. We'll have to rely on our un- 
supported word to carry it off. The chance is a 
long one, but we had none before." 

He gazed doubtfully at the body on the floor. 
** We can't leave him like this. He's only stunned 
and any minute he'll come to and be off — or 
after us. If we had a rope — anything." 

He dragged out a handkerchief and fumbled 
clumsily with his single sound hand. " Let me 
help you." The girl knelt at his side, brushing 
back her skirts as though they might soil their 
whiteness with Berger's foulness. Together they 
knotted the handkerchief about his hands and tied 
his feet with a strip torn from Eve's skirt. 
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The rain had almost ceased and only a low 
growl of thunder came to them now and again 
from the eastward as they stepped out from the 
miserable shack. Water dripped from the leaves 
and the qioist coolness was wine to John's fevered 
weakness. Together they hurried down the hill, 
seeking the path by which they had climbed in 
the heat of the afternoon. Half way he halted 
and leaned against a tree. The loss of blood was 
beginning to tell and his brain was light. " I'm 
— he got — me harder — than — I thought." 

He fought for breath for a long time while the 
girl vainly tried to stop the flow of blood with her 
wisp of a handkerchief. When they went on 
again her dress was streaked with red. A hun- 
dred yards farther and John stumbled. Eve 
caught his sound arm and drew it across her 
shoulders. 

** Lean your weight on me," she urged. 
" You've no idea how strong I am. Dad says I 
could carry him." 

He yielded to her urging and stumbled on. 
Now the burning pain was forgotten and a great 
blind purpose to keep on to the end took posses- 
sion of him. Over and over he rei>eated, " Keep 
it up 1 Keep it up 1 " 

Presently he was repeating the words aloud and 
she moaned at the sound between gasps for breath. 
He heard her moans and wondered if they were 
his own. Then he concluded that they were and 
reproved himself for his weakness. " You big 
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baby," he chided. " You're a coward — a 
woman. No, she's a woman and she's a better 
man than you are — any day." 

So they came to the village road and paused in 
the light that fell from a flickering arc lamp. A 
half-grown boy saw them and stood agape at the 
spectacle of a reeling man led and supported by 
a hatless, white-faced woman. For the moment 
he failed to recognize them and raised a jeer at 
the sight of a drunk in the hands of his bedraggled 
woman. But the look in Eve's face silenced him 
and he knew her on the instant. 

" Help me," she gasped, " to get him — to the 
meeting." 

The boy fell in on the other side and the three 
of them made their way down the muddy street 
toward the hall whose lighted windows showed a 
block away. John had ceased to spur himself 
with his voice. Every atom of strength must be 
saved for the final effort. That much was clear 
to his brain that reeled with the reeling of his 
body. 

The guards at the door fell back at sight 
of the young owner of the mills leaning heavily 
on the shoulder of their manager's daughter, the 
friend and benefactress of their wives and chil- 
dren. 

" Help him inside," she pleaded. " It's life or 
death. He has something to say that must be said 
before it's too late." 

Eager hands relieved her of her grim-lipped, 
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white-faced burden, and she passed after the help- 
ers into the hall. No one moved to bar their prog- 
ress or to protest against this unheard-of invasion 
of the sanctity of the lodge room until the little 
procession was half way from the door to the low 
platform at the other end of the hall. The room 
was packed, but almost complete silence fell with 
the coming of John Christopher into it. Two or 
three men sitting on the aisle even stretched out 
their hands as though instinctively to aid the two 
brawny guards who had relieved Eve and her 
boyish helper at the door. The president of the 
local union was in the chair, leaning forward, his 
shaggy-browed eyes frowningly intent on the group 
in the aisle. Elverson stood by the chairman's 
table, his arm outstretched with the fist clenched 
as though to direct the torrent of his eloquence 
against the invasion. Nearly to the platform the 
newcomers pierced before a voice was raised 
against them. Then it was Elverson who spoke : 

"What kind of funny business is this?" he 
cried. " Is this a union meeting or a hospital? " 

" Shut up 1 " growled the burly chairman, loyalty 
to the Christopher name and blood acting with 
his curiosity and natural appetite for sensation to 
prompt his desire for an explanation of this 
strange spectacle. 

Elverson's strident voice brought new stiffness 
to John's weakening knees and lifted his chin from 
his breast. His failing powers heard the challenge 
as a call to battle and he rallied for the last stand. 
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He mounted to the platform and Elverson fell 
back before him. Facing the crowded room, his 
sound arm supporting him on the rickety table 
the boy drew a deep breath and with an effort of 
the will that brought a sob from the girl, so ter- 
ribly was it like the last effort of the dying, he 
drove the mists from his brain and forced his 
parching throat and numbing tongue to speech. 
His voice was husky and toneless, but the words 
flowed out with scarcely a hesitation or an interval 
between them. To the girl came the gruesome 
thought that life had already left him and only the 
retreating shadow of the will gave to the dead 
shell vital appearance and power. He began 
abruptly : 

" I have come to prevent a great wrong," he said. 
" You know me, all of you, John Christopher, 
the man who was the owner of these mills." Eve 
caught the strange tense and shuddered at its like- 
ness to the image in her mind. " You are voting 
to-night on the strike, and you wonder why I am 
here. There is a man bound hand and foot in 
the empty shack on the hill yonder who can tell 
you." 

"Bergerl" burst from Elverson in a hoarse 
whisper. 

John heard but he did not turn his head. " Yes, 
Berger. Berger gave me this hole through the 
shoulder, but before he did it, he went reckless for 
once in his life and told me the inside history of 
the strike. He told me because he meant to kill 
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me and to take away with him the woman who 
saved me, Eve Walcott He was crazy mad, but 
I think he told the truth." 

At the reference to Eve a low hum like a growl 
ran through the room and Elverson started for- 
ward at the sound. " What damned nonsense ! 
Berger's in New York. This man's off his head." 

** Keep quiet 1 " from the chairman. " Let's 
hear him." 

John stood motionless with closed eyes till the 
room was still again. When he went on his voice 
was weaker than before and its flat monotone was 
more terrible in its effect than any oratorical 
mouthings or posturings could have been. 

" I know you haven't thought much of me here, 
but it was my father's place and I had to come 
back to it. I tried to fill his shoes once and failed. 
Now by the help of God, I shall not fail." His 
voice rose a little. ** Men of Doncaster, you are 
being sold, sold by a beast who plots against 
women, sold by a hulking giant who does the 
beast's will because he sees the looming shadow of 
the penitentiary. You call yourselves free men 
and you are here to-night to prove it. Prove it 
if you like, and to-morrow a great man in New 
York will read the news and know that his chosen 
tools have done their work. He, H. Anisty Nor- 
ton, the all-powerful, strove to take these mills 
from me by craft. Failing in that, he has sent 
these men to accomplish his end by force. So 
strike if you like. You will be doing his work 
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for him, playing his cards. You will ruin me, but 
I'm done already. Perhaps you want to starve, 
to be slaves and hirelings. Perhaps you're tired 
of a day's pay for a day's work. Strike, and have 
done with it. To-morrow sees the Christopher 
Mills at an end. The great man in New York 
will have his way, Berger and Elverson will have 
their blood money, you will have proved your inde- 
pendence, and your wives and children will have 
— nothing. God help them I " 

He swayed on his feet and Eve started forward 
with a cry of ** Catch him I " The burly chair- 
man's arm was about John's waist as he coaxed 
him to give over speaking. Elverson sauntered 
with an uneasy assumption of indifference to the 
front of the platform again, his face blanching at 
the black looks and deep-toned murmurs that met 
him. John shook off the roughly gentle clasp of 
the chairman and leveled his arm at Elverson. 

** If you want more proof, look at his face I 
Look at the cowardly dog-eyes of him I Look 
at—" 

His voice dropped as though the last support- 
ing pillar of his will had snapped. He reeled half 
around, stretched out his hand blindly for support, 
fell face downward across the table, and rolled 
limply to the dusty floor. Eve's scream echoed 
his fall, and hard upon it came the crash of break- 
ing glass, showing where Elverson made his escape 
by a rear window as the crowd surged forward 
upon the platform, eager to succor and to revenge. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

EVER AFTERWARDS 

" When the mists have rolled in splendor, 
From the beauty of the hills," 

sang Eve softly in the next room and John heard 
her through the half-open door and turned his 
head on the pillow. The gray-haired man by 
his bedside bent forward and laid a hard, brown 
hand upon the white one on the coverlet that was 
no whiter than the hand that lay limply on it. 

** What is it, son? " he asked gently. 

** Nothing, dad, just you — and the mists. 
Have they really rolled away, I wonder ? " 

** Yes. All gone, at last. All you have to do 
now is to get well." 

John smiled a little and listened to the low song. 
** Isn't she great, dad, — the finest ever? I could 
sing her praises forever." 

" And Fd be right here, son, to join in the 
chorus." 

Then they talked a little, John asking few ques- 
tions and listening in the lax, luxurious indolence 
of the convalescent to the elder man's words, hear- 
ing for the hundredth time the climax of his night- 
mare night, of Elverson's wild flight through the 
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darkness down the valley, of the visit that a hun- 
dred maddened men had paid to the deserted shack 
on the hillside, rope in hand, to find it empty with 
only the crumpled handkerchief and the strip of 
white linen from Eve's skirt to tell of the sordid 
jackal-lion whose lair and cage it had been. 

" Do you know, dad, Fm glad in a way that 
Berger and Elverson got off. So long as we 
couldn't get at the source of power, it seems rather 
footless to break the wheels it moved." 

Dunham glanced at him a little keenly. The 
future of the mills was still unsettled. The war- 
fare that Norton had promised might break forth 
at any time and the result might easily be disas- 
trous for the Christopher Mills. 

John answered the unspoken question forming 
in the older man's mind. " We may have to get 
at the source of that power yet, and Heaven only 
knows how we shall do it. But we can cross that 
bridge when we reach it. Just now I feel as 
though there could be nothing in the future worth 
worrying over after what we've been through." 

Presently he slept and Dunham tiptoed away 
to find in a long walk ease from the strain that 
he had borne with Eve and her father since the 
telegram had summoned him from the Illinois 
farm two weeks before. On the way out he 
stopped for a word with Eve who looked up 
brightly with a question about the patient. 

** He's sleeping now. He's past the need of 
medicine at last, thank Heaven. Plenty of good 
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food, fresh air and rest are the only cures he needs. 
Though there may be one thing more." 

** And that is? " she asked innocently. 

** And that is something that a worn old farmer 
cannot give, unfortunately. A more gentle and 
skilled physician is needed to administer it." He 
smiled quizzically. 

Her blush was vivid, but she met his smile 
bravely. ** I believe it isn't professional for a 
physician to come until he is sent for, is it? " she 
asked demurely. 

** I believe not, but it's well to keep strict oflBice 
hours when he thinks he's likely to be called in." 
Then he passed on to the open air. 

But when Eve tiptoed in an hour later to see how 
her patient did, her manner was distant and her 
face wore a mask of cold friendliness. To John's 
impatient question as to where she had been keep- 
ing herself so many years she made no answer 
except to lay a letter in his outstretched hand. 
The address was in a feminine hand and John's 
look at Eve as she turned away to busy herself 
very ostentatiously with a window curtain that 
needed no arranging, was puzzled. Then he tore 
open the letter. Eve stole a look at him as he 
lay absorbed in reading the letter which seemed to 
be a long one, and her mask of indifference quiv- 
ered a little. It seemed almost as though she 
resented the coming of the letter. 

John read it through and then read it again. 
Eve tried once or twice to leave the room, but 
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each time succeeded in remembering some small 
duty to call her back. Her hand was on the door 
for what was to be positively her last attempt when 
John's voice stopped her. 

** Listen here, Eve," he had claimed an invalid's 
privilege of intimacy in the matter of names. 
" This is from Alice Norton." His heart leaped a 
little at the unconscious frown, but his thought 
went back again to the contents of the letter. 
" She's Alice Priestley now, you know." Eve 
didn't know it and her face cleared correspond- 
ingly. ** Want to read her letter? " 

Eve didn't and said so, still near the glacial 
period as to tone. John smiled to himself. 
** You'd better. There's something in it that con- 
cerns us here — the mills and all." 

Pride and curiosity battled for a brief moment 
in Eve's face and curiosity won. She took the 
letter. As she read her face cleared and a smile 
dawned and brightened until it was buried in a 
blush as she read the last page. 

** I'm glad she's made friends with her father,^' 
she said as she handed the letter back. " But does 
she mean that he has given up the idea of the steel 
combination? " 

" No. Only postponed it. That fight is still 
to be made. But we're stronger for it now than 
we were six months ago — and every day strength- 
ens our position. But it was the last sentence that 
I wanted you to read." And he read it over to 
her slowly. ** * Carty and I both know now that 
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only those really dread the future who face it 
alone.' " 

The letter fluttered to the floor as John stretched 
out his hand for Eve's. ** I think perhaps that 
she suspects — I've hoped lately that you know — 
Eve." His hand tightened on hers. ** I'm not a 
coward, but I'm afraid of the future — of Norton 
even — alone. I want you, sweetheart, mills or 
no mills. Will you marry a hopeless failure ? " 
He smiled in growing confidence. 

Eve stooped to him swiftly, kneeling by the bed- 
side. " Not if I marry you." 

A minute later she lifted her face and looked 
at him long. 

" Are you afraid now, John? " she asked softly. 

John smiled. " Afraid 1 " he scoffed. " After 
that, there's no such word as lose. We'll hold 
Doncaster against the world." 

Then he drew her down to him again and Dun- 
ham, returned prematurely from his walk, paused 
for an instant at the half-opened door and turned 
softly away. 



THE END 
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